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PKEFACE. 



There are now so many apelling^books of ^^rent degrees oi excel- 
lence, more or less in use in this oountaT^, that it may well be thought 
not desirable to have their number increased ; but the compiler has 
been desired to prepare one suitable to be used in connection with 
his DictionarieSy conformed to them in orth(^;raphy and pronundatioUf 
and having the same system of notation in marking the sounds of the 
letters. 

The design has been to give both the orthography and prontmcia- 
tion which are In accordance with the practice of the best writers and 
speakers both in England and in the United States. With respect to 
orthography, the best American writers vary Httle firdin the estab- 
lished English usage. The most lioted difiSerence relates to a number 
of words ending in <>r or our; bs, favor, honors or favour^ honour. In 
this country it is the prevailing practice to omit the u; though in 
England it b the general custom to retain it in a number of words, 
the most of which are dissyllaUea. 

In the orthography and orthoepy of the English language there are 
many irregularities and difficulties ; and in this book an attempt has 
been made so to classify the words as to present these irregularities 
and difficulties distinctly to the mind of the learner, that he may see 
and become ^miliarized with the izxegularities, and enabled easily to 
ove[rcome the difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty in spelling English words arises from the 
different modes in which several of the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage are i-epresented by the letters of the alphabet ; and from the 
use of the same letter, or the same combination of letters, to express 
different sounds. The long sound of a, for example, is represented in 
eight different ways ; as in fatCi aid, bay, they, veil, break, gauge, 
gaol. On the other hand, the letter a stands for five different sounds, 
as given in the Key; and, besides, it has the^sound of short o, as in 
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«MUE. Hie ^ilidioiig on it employed to cxpfCM tSf^ iwMa d 
■omid; asm6Mf^(4),(oioid(oa),ciMk7A(d),cioiiltl(A),eoi0^ 
journal (u), nw^A (ii), miqi (d). 

Tbe oocanenoe of Blent ktten in many wm&E, and the aG^t or 
obflcore aoiindB which the Towek often have, when not aocented, aiv 
fikewise catu^ of embazTassment or £fficiilty in apeliing. 

The words for spelling are presented in nuncvoas dasses or dhia- 
kms, in order to Ulastrate the various principles of orthqgraphy and 
proninidation ; words of the simplest form, with respect to spelfing 
and pro m mdati o n, being first exhibited, followed, in r^iukr ocder, by 
wacb as are leas mnple and more diflicnlt. 

Aeoorfing to the wws of experienoed teadien, fieqnent practice in 
writing is necessary in order to acquire a practical and thoron||^ 
knowk^ of orthograi^y, and it is chiefly for this purpose that the 
Exercises are intended. The pupils, after spelling the words orally, 
may have the sentences dictated to them, and they may be required 
to write the words printed m italics. The judicious teacher, however, 
win yary the mode df using the Exercises as he may find most useful; 
and in reviewing, he may dictate the sentences promiscuously, so as 
to avmd any leading hhits in regard to the correct spelling of the 
italicized wcnrds. Other sentences may be framed by the teadier for 
such words in the columns as are not found in the Exereises. It is 
particularly desirable that this should be done with reference to the 
Rules for Spelling, for Syllabicaticn, for CSBptal Letters, and for Italics, 
which admit of wide applieation. The Exercises will be found more 
or less useful in illustrating the meaning of the italicized words ; and 
it may be advantageous for the pupils to read them oocasionally»]n 
order to test thdr knowledge of pronunciation. 

In the prepamtion of this book, the design has been to furnish a 
usefbl and couTenient manual for teaching the orihography and jmn 
nuneifUicn of the English language. It will be found to differ pnuch 
from any other woriL of the Idnd which has heretofore been pubfisl^ed ; 
but whether it possesses any peculiar advantages must be left to the 
judgment of those who take an niterest in ekmentaiy education. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND WORDS. 

Obthoobapht treats of letten and syllables, and of the proper mode of 
spelling TTords. 

Orthoept treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

A LBTTER is a character used in writing or printing to represent a sound 
of the human Toice. 

In the English alphabet there are twenty-six letters, written and printed in 
two forms, by which they are distinguished as capitals and as small letters. 
Letters are also printed in yarious kinds of types, of which the most common 
and important are the following : — 

Roman, ItaUc, ®ll» JSnfjilS^ or 38ladt letter, and 6%^, 

Letters are divided into two principal classes, — yowels and consonants.* 

A vowel is a letter which represents a free and uninterrupted sound of the 
human mce ; or, as it is commonly defined, " it is a letter whidi can be per- 
fectly sounded by itself." The yowels are a, e, i, o, u ; also w at the end of 
a syllable, and y except at the beginning of a syllable. 

A diphthong is the union of two yowels in one syllable; as, ot in hoU* 

Kproper diphthong is one in which both of the vowels are sounded ; as, 
ot in voiccy ou in sound. 

An improper diphthong is one in which only one of the vowels is sounded ; 
as, en in &ea<, oa in hoot, 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable i as, eau in 
heanUg^ ieto in view. 

A eotuonant is a letter which represents a sound that is modified by some 
interruption during its passage through the organs of speech ; or, as it is 
commonly defined, <'it is a letter which cannot be sounded, or but imjier- 

* By some writers, letters aie also divided into tonia (having Unu\ subtotdeg 
(having a sUght taiu), and atmiet (having no tone) ; or into voads^ swbvoeala, and 
MspiraUs (lokupered). The former division is that of Dr. Rash. The tonics are a 
(as in ttU, an^ art, mwe), e (as in eel, end, err), i (as in isle, in), o (as in obt, ooxe), 
and an (as in our) ; the subtonies are b, d, g (as in gvoe), I, i», n, r, v, m, f (as in fe), 
s (as in teal), t (as in atnre), f* (as in Uds), ng (as in sing) ; the atomies are/, h, ft, 
f,s,t,th (as In flUw), sh (as in skalt), wh (as in wAceA). The latter division, as 
stated by Dr. Bnllions, is as follows : voetOs, a, e, t, o, «, ««; oubvoealo, b, 4, g,j, I, 
IB, n, ngt r, tk (as in this), v, «, x (as in teal), t (as in azure) ; aspirates,/, k, k, p, «, 
C, Ift (as in fidtk), sk,ek,wk. The teaefaer who prefers the names wed by these 
wrlieis to thoee of vowels, semivowels, and mutes, can ose them witheat iBoo»- 
vwBleBoe in coansction with this work. 

(7) 



8 USTTEBB, SYLLABLES, AND WORDS. 

fecfly, without the aid of a rowel." The consonants are h, e, d^f, g, h,jf k^ 
i, m, ft, j9, q, r, 9, t, VfXfZ; also to and y before a yowel in the same syllable.* 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and nautes ; and also into hh 
bials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, and nasals. 

A temivowel is a consonant, the utterance of which is only slightly ob^ 
fltructed by the closure of the vocal organs. The semivowels are e soft,/, 
g soft, h,J, /, m, n, r, », i^, w, x, g, s. Four of Uiese, /, m, n, r, are tenned 
Kquidtf from their smooth and flowing sound. 

A mt^eis a. consonant, the sound of which is almost completely interrupt- 
ed by a mutual contact of the vocal organs. The mutes are by c hard, d, 
ghax^k, p, q, t. 

The labiaUf letters sounded chiefly with the lips, are &,/, m, J9, v, and w. 

The dentdUy letters sounded with the tongue gainst the upper teeth, are 
df 9, t, z, and th, 

l!)ie pakUalSy letters sounded in part with the palate, or roof of the mouth, 
are/, IfttfTtZ (as in azure), and ch and «A. 

The gtUturcUs, letters sounded in the throat, are c hard, g hard, k, q. 

The nasals, letters sounded through the nose, are m (which is also a 
hbiat), n (also a palatal), and ng, 

A digraph is a union of two letters representing one sound ; as, th in thing. 

A SYLLABLE is a letter, or a combination of letters, pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and is either a word, or a part of a word ; as, a, any 
an-ml. In every syllable there must be at least one yowel. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, atf ; — a word of two 
syllables, a dissyllable ; as, art-ist ; — a word of three syllables, a trisyllable ; 
as, ar-ti-Jlce ; — a word of more than three syllables, a polysyllable ; as, 
ar-ti-Ji-cial, ar-ti^Ji-cialdy, 

The last syllable but one of a word is called the ^>em<ft or |Mmtttima; and 
the last syllable but two, the antepemiU, 

Syllabication is the correct dividon of words into syllables. 

A WORD expresses an idea : when spoken, it is a sound or a comlnna- 
. tion of sounds, uttered by the human voice ; and when written, it is a letter 
or a combination of letters representing a sound or combination of somids. 

A prefix is a word or syllable joined to the beginning of a word to modify 
its meaning ; as, out in outrun, un in w^ust. 

A suffix, affix, or postfix, is* a word or syllable joined to the end of a word, 
to modify its meaning ; as, like in saintlike, ish in fooUsh, 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, book, man, uwrk. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or more simple words ; 
as, bookbinder, feltotD-workman. 

A primitive or radical word is one that cannot be reduced or traced to 
any simpler word in the language ; as, book, man, work, 

A derivoitive word is one formed from a primitive by the addition of some 
prefix, suffix, or grammatical tenuination ; as, unman, bookish, toorking* 

* The term eonsontmt is derived lirom the Latin eansonens, and meane liteially 
sentdtHgwitk, It is applied to this class of letters for the reason that they denote 
sounds which are usually Joined with vowel sounds in foiming th^ artieulations o€ 
ordinary spee^ 



KEt TO THB MAHgRD LETTEBS. 



KEY TO THE SOUNDS OF THE MABXED LETTERS. 



Vowels. 



Examplet, 

LAUng FSto, aid, player. 

1L X 9k0rt F&t, mill, cttny. 

3. A long- b^&re R . Fire, piir, beir. 

4. A Ualum or grave FiUr, ftther, Cftlm. 

5. KinUmudiaU,*, Ftet, grtes, toftneh. 

6. Abroad Fill, hiul, wAnn. 

7. J^k oboomrooroUgkt Lifr, palvea, liTyl. 

1. tUmg M8te, eSal, kMp. 

SI. fi okort M<t, m£ii, ttrry. 

3. i ttU A mir, thgre, where. 

4. £ ohoHamd obtuse H«r. hiird, ftm. 

5. ^ obscure orelight Brip, fu^l, celfry. 

1. 1 long Fine, mild, fire. 

fLltikort FTo, f Hi, mTrror. 

3. XUkeloagt .... Macbtiie, martne. 

4. Y ohoH aad obttue FYr, bVrd, Wrtue. 

6. \oboamarUigkt BUzir, mill, logic 



Bxamplei. 

1. 2m/ Nftte, (^al, tflw. 

SL 6ehort N8t, e5n, bSrrow. 

3. 6 long and etoee Mftve, ftdd, eftftn. 

4. a broody Kfce A .. Nifr, fifrm, tta^U 
5,6likB ekart t ... B6o, dtne, ctaie. 
6. 9 oboam aroHgki Aclffr, Mquy. 

1. U long Tabe, taoe, pOve. 

3. a short Tfib, ton, h&rry. 

3. tmiddU or obtuse Bill, mU, pOah. 

4. a short and obtuse F'dr, tttm, hUrt. 

5. t liked in mdve Rdle, rdde, trde. 

6. V o^«c«re or slight Sulphyr, siryp. 

1. t Iim/ Type, etyle, Ifra. 

9. t«Jkore 8f hru, efsibol. 

3. 1^ shoHandobtuse IQfrrli, mifitle. 

4. Ye*M«rfer«lv^Tnljr,mart|T. 



Olmtf Ot Bffin, t«a, bi9, tvy. 

OtyoMlOT^ BSOnd, t»^ tfB#. 

V^UkelongV Fe«,iM«,de#. 



CONSONANTS. 



0,9, .. sqft. Wee Afid, placid. 

£,^,. .hard, like k .... Fti^d. 

Bh, sh, hard, ttkek .... Character. 

^,9h, sqft,likeBh .... ^lu^ae. 

Ch (unmarked) Iifc0 tflb . Charm. 

B,l,»,hard, j6et,Sive. 

9,t,.. sqftfUkei Render, ^ant. 

§,9, ...«it^lifc0z ..... Mafe,choo^. 

^, f, .. «^0r/at,2iJi;egz Example. 

Tb, tb, M(^or/at This, then. 

Th, th, sharp (unmarked) Thin, pith. 

*>9n ? «t u ^ Nation. 

•i9n J««*"huii |pe,„i,„. 

|i9B .... Uki ihuB Conftafion. 



j... 

i^ >... 
i»l > 



d»n 
ci»l 



( Oce^. 
' ( Optician. 
r Commercial. 
. ^ Controveni^ 
C Partial, 
r Farinaceoyi. 
• i Capaciova. 
C Sententioye. 
( Coura^eoya. 
|io»a 5"" •? Reliliova. 

Fh (unmarked) Kke t Phantom, 
au (unmarked) Wte kw Oueen. 
Wh (unmarked) Kke hw When. 



ti»l 
ceoye^ 
cioya > 
tioya J 
ieovB) 



Utoahaa. 



Iftt ahal , 



lOeJna 



10 TCyWSLS AND COK80KA2IT8. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS AND 0(»^80NAjrC& 

Vowels. 

The Towel soandi are fblly exhibited in the Key ; and most of them will 
be easily understood. 

The Yowel a, marked thus [ft], has an intermediate sound between the 
short sound of a, as mfat, ntant and the Italian sound of a, as itiftir,fiUket* 
A, in words' having this mark, is pronounced by some orthoepists with the 
short sound, and by others with the Italian sound. 

The peeuUar sound of « indicated by this mark [ 4 ]» is heard only when 
it precedes the sound of the letter r; as iafar^, pmir. 

In some words, a has the same sound as short o; as,' wa»f whmt* SeQ 
page 44. 

Vowels marked with a dot underneath, &us (9, 9, i, o, u, y), are found so 
maiked only in syllables which are not accented, and which* are but slightly 
articulated. This mark is employed, not to denote any particular quaUty 
of the sound, but only to indicate a slight stress of voice in uttering the 
appropriate sound of the vowel; and the vowels, in these cases, might per- 
haps, without impropriety, have been left unmarked. If the syllables on 
which the primary and seoondaiy accents fall, are uttered with a proper 
stress of Toiee, these unaccented and comparatively indistinct syllables will 
natoniBy be pronounced right 

This mark may be regarded as generally indicating an indisii$tei short 
sound, as in menUU^ travel, peril, idol,Jbrum, carry : ^ friar, speaker, mp- , 
dir, actor, stt^hwr; and the vowels in the second syllable of the last five 
words might be ehanged, one for the other, without pwoeptibly changing 
the pronunciation. In many cases, however, it indicates a slight or unac- 
cented long sound ; as in stt^hqte, emerge, obey, dupUcity, educate', and, in 
these cases, the vowels vrit|i a dot under them could not be changed, one 
for the other, without materially affecting the pronunciation. 

The vowel u at the beginning of words, When long, has the sound of yM> 
as in union ; and in many words in which it occurs without being accented, 
it has the same sound of yu, slightly articulated ; as in educcde and gradsnl, 
which are pronounced as if vrritten ed'yvrcate, grad'yu<d. 

Vowels which are not marked are silent ; thus a in sial, e iskjate, i in hUr, 
u in hdulf and y iapldyer, are not sounded. 

CoNSONAirtB. 

3 has only one sonnd, as in bid, rob. 

C has two sounds; one hard, before a, o, and tf , as in can, cot, cut; the 
other 8oft| before e, t , and y, as in cell, die, cyst. It is sometimes silent 
before |» as in indict, and always before i, as in hack. 

The regular sound of the digraph cA is heard in ehair^ chUd; its haid 



SOUNDS OF CONSONANTS. H 

sound, like k, in chord; its soft or French sound, like <A, in eAoiM.— It 
is silent in drtichmf schism, yacht, 

D has only one principal sound, as in done, had, — It sometimes has the 
sound of # in the final syllable ed of the past tense or past participle of a 
verb ; as in annexed, expressed.* 

F has only one sound, as in fan, fop, except in of (or). 

G has two sounds ; one hard, before a, o, and u, as in ffcUe, got, gun ; the 
other soft, before e, i, and y, as in gem, gin, gyre -y butit is also hard before 
e and t in some words, as in gee, give. It is sometimes silent, as in gnat, 
design, 

H, which is commonly called a breathing, has only one sound, as in hat, 
hone. In some words it is silent, as in heir, hour, rhetoric* 

J has only otie sound, the same as soft g, as mjest. 

K has only one sound, the same as hard c, as in kin, kiU. It is sometimes 
silent, as in knob. 

L has a soft, Hquid sound, as in lad, selL In some words it is silent^ tm 
intalh,half. 

M has only one sound, as in man, make. 

N has two sounds, one simple, as in not, fan ; the other compound, or 
nasal, as in anger, Jifiger. It is silent in a few words, as in hymn. 

P has only one sound, as in pen, pond. In some words it is silent, as in 
psalm. The digraph ph has the same sound as/, as in phiaL 

Q. is always followed by tf ; and qu has the sound of kw, as in queen, quUL 

R hasa rough or jaiziitg sound, as in rob, race; and a smoother one, as 
bkfair, more, 

S has two sounds, one sharp and hissing, as in safe, this; the other soft, 
flat, or Yocal, (the same as the letter z), as in wise, hot* It is in some words 
silent, as in island, 

T has only one sound, as in tell, tone. The digraph th has two sounds, 
' one hard, or sharp^ as in thin, breath ; the other soft, flat, or Tocal, as in 
this, breathe, 

V has only one sound, as in vale, vine, 

W, consonant, has nearly the sound of oo, as in way, water. In some 
words it Is silent, as in write, • 

X has a sharp sound like ks,9&m expect, tax, and a flat, soft, or yocal 
sound, like gz, as in exist. At the beginning of a word it has the sound of z, 
as in Xenophon. 
' T, consonant, has nearly the sound of e0, as in you, 

Z has the same sound as soft, flat, or vocal «, as in zedL 

49" The coBflonflnts e, s, and t, when they come after the aeoent in many 
words, and are followed by one of the vowels e or t, have an a^irated sound, 
or the sound of «A, as in optician, ocean, pension, nation ; ^md s, in the 
same situation, sometimes takes the sound of zh, as in confusion. See 
the examples given in the Key, and in Section Y., pages 62, 67* 

* For the reason of this change in tho sound of d, and for other examples^ 
ise pages 14 and 56. 
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ELBMENTABY SOUNDS. 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



L Vowel Soukds. 



1. 


Sound of a iafaUt 


marked 




11. t 


Sonne 


I of in noU, m 


larke 


d « 


2. 


II 


of a in/flrf, 


II 




12. 


II 


of in not. 


u 


6 


S. 


It 


of a iafitr0f 


M 




13. 


« 


of « bitube. 


CI 


ft 


4. 


<4 


of a in far. 


M 




U. 


II 


otu mtub. 


l< 


a 


6. 


II 


of a in fast. 


it 




16. 


II 


of u in rtde. 


11 


ft 


6. 


<« 


of a in faU, 


M 




16. 


11 


of u in butt, ^ 


u 


Ik 


7. 


<l 


of 6 in mete, 


II 




17. 


II 


of K in/«r, 


l< 


a 


8. 


U 


<^ in met. 


II 




18. 


II 


of oi in boil. 


11 


01 


9. 


<l 


of » in pine. 


II 




19. 


II 


of ou in eotmd. 


«< 


oA 


la 


M 


of » in pin. 


<l 















n. Consonant Sounds. 



n, > 
», 5 



IiAbial Bofnnds. 

20. Sound of j9 in pin^ 

21. " of 6 in Wnj 

22. " of/ in /an, 

23. ** of » in van, 

24. " of m in ma»». 

25. ** of to in foe^. 



din, 5 



Dental SoiindM. 

26. Sound of < in tin, 

27. ** of rf in din, 

28. " of /A in thin, 7 

29. " of eAin Mtn«,> 

30. ** of < in ««a;, > 

31. ** of 2 in zeal, ) 

Palatal Boxinda. 

32. Sound of ch in cheat, ) 
3& " oij in Jest, 5 



sharp, 
flat, 
sharp, 
flat. 



sharp. 

flat. 

sharp. 

flat. 

sharp. 

flat. 



sharp, 
flat. 



34. Sound of ah in shall, 
35. 



37. 



sharp, 
flat. 



Palatal eknmda. 

of z in tMzure, > 
of y in you, 
of / in Ut. 
of r inrufi. 
of » in not. 



Guttural Sounds. 
Sound of k in kid, ) . sharp. 
« of ^ in ^o» 5 • flat. 



ITasal Sound. 

42. Sound of n^ in aint^. 

Breathing. 

43. Sound of A in hoi. 
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BEMABKS OK THE TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

1« Of the Yowel sounds, as ezhiliited in the Table, four are sounds modi- 
fied by the consonant which follows them, and six are sounds compounded 
of other vowel sounds. 

Modified Vowel Sounds. — No. 3 (a mfare) is the long sound of a (No. 1), 
qualified by being followed by the letter r. 

No. 4 (a in fir) is the short sound of a, and No. 17 (u mjur) the short 
sound of u (No. 14), both of them qualified by being followed by the letter r. 

NOTZ.— The sounds of the vowels e, i, and y, as in the words A«r, merqf ; Jir, 
wrgin ; fltyrrft, mfrtle, all Allowed bf r, diflbr little from the sound of « in /kr. 

No. 6 (a in^^M^) is an intermediate sound between No. 3 (a in^) and 
No. 4 (a iafir). 

Compound Vowel Sounde, — No. 1 (a mfaie) ends with a slight sound of 
long e (No. 7). 

No. 9 (»' in pine) begins with the sound of a in fir (No. 4), and ends 
with the sound of the first e in meie (No. 7). 

No. 11 (oin note) ends with a slight sound of ti in rule (No. 15), which is 
the same as that of oo infioL 

No. 13 (u in tube) begins with the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7), 
and ends with the sound of u in rule (No. 15). 

No. 18 (oi in boil) begins with the sound of o in fwr (same as a in fill. 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of t in jwn (No. 10). 

No. 19 (otf in botmd) begins with the sound of o in nor (same as a ijifillf 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of u ia bull (No. 16). 

3« Of the consonant sounds, two are strictly compounded of other conso- 
nant sounds. 

Compound Consonant Sounds. -* No. 32 (eh in chest) begins with the 
sound of t in tin (No. 26), and ends with the sound of sh in shall (No. 34). 

No. 33 (j in Jest) begins with the sound of cf in din (No. 27), and ends 
with the sound ofz in azure (No. 35). 

There are six classes of consonant sounds, named firom the organ by which 
they are chiefly pronounced. 

(1.) Six Labial Sounds,* uttered by the use of the lips. 

(2.) Six Dental Sounds,f uttered by pressing the tongue against the up- 
per teeth. 

(3.) Eight Palatal Sounds, uttered by pressing the tongue against the 
palate, or roof of the mouth. 

(4.) Two Guttural Sounds,i uttered by drawing the tongue towards the 
throat 

•Latiii,2a(MfNi,a]lp. f Latin, deni^ a tooth. ) Latin, ^fNttur, tfas throat. ' 

2 



14 BBMABKS ON BLEMBNTABY SOUNDS. . 

(5.) One NamU Sound,* uttered through the nose. 

(6.) One Breathing or AMpiroU, being a forcible emission of the breath. 

3« On comparing the elementary sounds with the alphabet, it will be 
seen that each of the vowels lepresents more than one sound, and that 
some sounds, namely, those heard in the beginning of the wocds <Atfi, thin&t 
cheat, and thaU, and at the end of the word ting, haTe no single represent** 
tiyesign. 

The letters e, q, and x are not strictly needed as representatiTes of sounds. 
They are used oidy as equivalents for other signs-f 

4« Witb respect to some of the consonants uttered by the same organ, there 
are differences of sound denoted by the terms Mharp andyfotf. The fonner term 
applies to those which are uttered with a whispertng, or aspirated sound ; the 
latter to those which are uttered with a greater degree of vocality. Such is the 
relation of these consonants to one another, that two of a different character, 
that is, one shsrp and the other flat, cannot be pronounced together. Thiis 
the letter «, a sharp consonant, when it fonns tiie plural of a noun ending in 
a flat consonant, takes the corresponding flat sound bf s ; as, crab, crabf ; 
lad, lady; stag, stagf. For the same reason, p is changed into h in pro- 
nouncing the word cupboard (kOb'b^d), and z into § in pronouncing the 
word chinti (ohints). 

6* The letters u> and y, bdng sometimes interchangeable wi& vowels, 
the first with u and the second with »', are termed vowels, except when they 
begin a word or syUaUe singly, or, in the case of «p, combined witii a eon- 



* Latin, mum, the nose.— the soattds r e p wsB Bt sd by m and n are also iHKhtly 

isaL 

t See flection DX 
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I. Monosyllables ta whioh the sounds have their 
simplest signs, and in which no letter is silent. 

1« Vow0l$ with single cpruonants. 



Sm 


f«n 


hSt 


tTkHxk 


rtp 


tSn 


an 


fat 


lad 


mat 


rat • 


tap 


at 


gap 


lag 


p*n 


sad 


van 


bad 


had 


lap 


rag 


sat 


vat 


bag 


hap 


mad 


ran 


tag 


wag 


bSd 


fgd 


kSg 


mSn 


p8n 


wgb 


beg 


fen 


led 


met 


pet 


wed 


bet 


hen 


leg 


net 


set 


wen 


den 


jet 


let 


peg 


ten 


yet 


bib 


Wg 


dM 


1 

dim 


dtp 


fin 


bid 


bit 


dig 


din 


fig 

(16) 


hid 



16 TOWELS WITH SINOLB CONSONAin^S. 



Mp 


ktd 


ntb 


ptt 


rip 


tin 


hit 


kin 


nip 


• rib 


sin 


tip 


jib 


kit 


pig 


rig 


sip 


win 


jig 


mid 


pin 


rim 


sit 


wit 


b8g 


f8p 


hSp 


o. 

18g 


nSd 


rSd 


dog 


got 


hot 


lop 


not 


rot 


dot 


hod 


job 


lot 


pod 


sod 


fog 


hog 


jot 


mop 


rob 


top 


bM 


f&n 


h&t 


mfig 


rfig 


tab 


bag 


gun 


jug 


nun 


run 


tug 


but 


hug 


jut 


nut 


sun 


tun 


dug 


hum 


mud 


pun 


sup 


up 



6. 6. 

b5 he mS ye g5 ho 15 no 85 





a. 




bSr 


far jar mar 


tSr 


a. 


•• 
u. 


(L 


w&r 


biir fiip 


pfit 



Ol. 

boa fsa loin bH xSa sSa void 
bSiit fsm goQt loM odr podt sodr 



VOWELS WITH COMBINED C0K80NANTS. 
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3« Voweb wiA combined consCTiants. 



a. 



apt 


dSsh 


ISnd 


sSnd 


st&b 


band 


drab 


lash 


sash 


stand 


bland 


drag 


mash 


shad 


that 


brad 


flag 


plan 


slash 


thrash 


brag 


glad 


plant 


smash 


tramp 


bran 


gland 


plash 


snag 


trap 


brand 


grand 


rant 


snap 


trash 


chat 


hand 


rash 

1/ 


span 


twang 


bat 


Shn 


Igft 


sSnd 


thgn 


bench 


end 


lend 


sent 


thresh 


bend 


felt 


lent 


shred 


trench 


bent 


flesh 


mend 


sled 


weld 


best 


fresh 


mesh 


slept 


welt 


blend 


fret 


pelt 


smelt 


went 


chest 


glen 


pent 


spend 


wept 


dent 


helm 


pest 


stem 


west 


desk 


help 


rent 


tent 


whelp 


drench 


jest 


rest 


test 


when 


elk 


kept 


self 


them 


whet 


brfg 


chtt 


1 

flJt 


Wng 


mYnt 


brim 


ding 


frisk 


limp 


mist 


bring 


drift 


gild 


lisp 


pinch 


brisk 


drip 


grim 


list 


print 


chin 


fish 


grin 


midst 


rich 


chip 


fling 


inoh 


milk 


ring 



2* 
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TOWEU 'WITH COMBDIXD COVSOHAMTSi 



lYsk 


sHng 


spring 


tMs 


twin 


shin 


slip 


strip 


thrift 


twist 


sing 


slit 


swift 


tint 


whig 


skin 


spin 


swim 


trim 


whip 


skip 


spUt 


" swing 


trip 


whist 


sUd 


sprig 


thin 

6. 

18ng 


twig 


wind 


bl8t 


fSnd 


prSmpt 


s8ng 


bond 


font 


lost 


prop 


spot 


chop 


frog 


plod 


romp 


strong 


drop 


from 


plot 


shop 


thong 


flog 


gong 


pond 


shot 


trot 


bl&nt 


dtisk 


u. 

jiinip 


p&np 


spriing 


blush 


dust 


just 


punch 


strat 


brant 


flush 


lump 


rung 


stud 


brash 


fund 


lundi 


rush 


stump 


bulk 


gulf 


lung 


rusk 


stun 


bunch 


gush 


much 


rust 


swung 


bung 


gust 


musk 


shrab 


thrast 


bust 


hump 


must 


shrug 


thump 


chum 


hung 


plug 


shun 


trump 


drab 


hunt 


plum 


shut 


trast 


drag 


- hush 


plump 


slug 


tuft 


drum 


husk 


pulp 


snug 


tusk 


bind 


fmd 


I 

kind 


pint 


wfld 


blind 


grind 


mild 


rind 


wind 


child 


hind 


mind 


whilst 





VOWEtS WITH COMBINED C0N80NAIITS. 
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5. 






bold 


ford 


hold 


porch 


8l5th 


bolt 


fort 


host 


pork 


sold 


both 


forth 


jolt 


port 


sport 


dolt 


fro 


most 


post 


torn 


fold 


gold 


old 


shorn 


worn 


arm ■ 


dark 


a. 

harp 


pard 


spark 


art 


dam 


harsh 


park 


star 


barb 


dart 


lard 


part 


starch 


bard 


farm 


march 


shark 


stark 


barn 


garb 


mark* 


sharp 


start 


char 


hard 


marl 


smart 


tart 


charm 


hark 


marsh 


snarl 


yard 


chart 


harm 

• 


mart 


spar 


yarn 


Aft 


chitnt 


a. 

gr4at 


mftsk 


rtsp 


ask 


draft 


grasp 


mast 


shaft 


asp 


fiut 


haft 


pant 


slant 


bask 


flask 


hasp 


past 


task 


blanch 


gasp 


last 


path 


yast 


blast 


graft 


lath 


raft 


waft 


baid 


mdlt 


a. 

Bwdrd 


wftnt 


• 

wftm 


dwarf 


salt 


swarm 


ward 


warp 


halt 


smalt 


thwart 


warm 


wart 


bliir 


bom 


chiirch 


chiim 


hurl 


blurt 


burst 


churl 


furl 


hurt 
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SILSKT E FINAL. 



liirch 
lurk 



diir 
spur 



piirl 
spurn 



siirf 
turf 



tiirn 



bfish 







01. 






brofl 


grolEii 


L 


joint 


point 


foist 


hoist 


ou. 


joist 


spoil 


bodnd 


groflt 


noun 


shoflt 


sprout 


flout 


hound 


ppuch 


shroud 


stout 


found 


mound 


pound 


south 


thou 


ground 


mouth 


round 


spout 


trout 



n. MonosyllableB in which a silent e final indicates 
the long sound of a yowel that precedes it. 

Im A silent 6 ^naly following a single consonant^ lengthens 
the sound of the vowel that precedes it. The words are^ b&de, 
h&ve, (xnd were are exceptions. 



ale 


chafe 


game 


lake 


prate 


ape 


chase 


gaze 


lame 


rake 


babe 


dame 


glade 


late 


rate 


bake 


date 


grape 


made 


safe 


bane 


drake 


grave 


make 


sake 


blade 


drape 


hate 


mate 


sane 


blame 


fade 


haze 


name 


shade 


brave 


gale 


jade 


nape 


shake 







SILENT E Fm 


rAL. 


2] 


shame 

shape 

shave 


slake 
slave 
snake 


State 
take 
tame 

4. 


tape 
taste 
trade 


III 


dire 
fare. 


flAre 
glare 


mire 
rare 


shAre 
snare 


spAre 
stare 



5ve 



glebe 



e. 

here 



mere 



sere 







i. 






bide 


file 


line 


ripe 


thine 


bUe 


fine 


mile 


shine 


thrive 


bite 


fire 


mine 


sire 


tire 


bribe 


glide 


mire 


slide 


twine 


bride 


gripe 


pike 


slime 


vine 


brine 


ire 


pile 


smite 


whine 


dime 


kite 


pine 


snipe 


white 


dine 


life 


pipe 


spike 


wide 


dire 


like 


pride 


spine 


wife 


drive 


lime 


ride 


spire 


wine 


bode 


globe 


6. 

f 
prone 


stole 


tore 


bone 


grope 


rope 


stone 


wore 


drone 


home 


shore 


store 


yore 


drove 


hone 


snore 


tone 


zone 


duke 


flume 
flute 


fiime 


miile 


piire 


dupe 


lute 


mute 


tune 
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THE BQurvALBin:s c, a» Ain) X. 



9« When u follows r, a silent e Jinaly afier a singh eon^ 
sonant J gives to that vowel the sound of u in role. 



J. 
U. 



brtite 



prtide prtme rdde 



rtjle 



3» A silent e fnalj following the combined consonants 8t» 
lengthens the vowel a preceding. 

baste chaste haste paste taste waste 



in. The letters c, a* and x,fis equivalent in sound to 
other letters. 

1. The letter e has a hard sound, the same as that of % 
before a, 0,11, 1, T, and i final, and at the end of a word or of 
a syUoMe unless the next syUaJbie begins with e, i, or y: 



cSb 
cSg 
cSke 
came 


fill 


cap 

cape 

car 

card 


cAre 
carp 
cart 
case 


cash 
cist 

cat 

cave 


c8b 
cSd 
code 


c8g 

coH 

coin 


cold 
colt 
cope 


cord 
core 
cork 


C(Jrn 

count 

couch 


cab 
cube 


cad 
cup 


ciir 
ciirb 


ciird 
cure 


ciisp 

cat 


clad 
crftft 
crSg 


cramp 

crane 

crape 


crash 
crave 
craze 


crSstn 

crtb 

crune 


cr8p 

crtide 

crast 



THS BQT7ITAUBKTS G» Q, AND X* 



RcAld 
scale 


scSlp * 
scSii 


RcSnt 
scar 


sc&re 
scarf 


scarp 
RcSth 


8c51d 


scope 


se^re 


scodr 


scoAt 


8CM 




scfijn 




sciirf 


scrSp 


scrape 


scribe 


script 


scr&b 


Set 
brSct 


diict 
f&ct 


pSct 
sgct 


strict 
tSct 


trSct 



9. Tike letter G has a soft sound, the same as that of s, 
before e, i, and y. 



cede 



cSnt 



cere 



cite 



cyst 



Eemabx. In many words a silent e final alter c gives to this letter the 
sound of s. 



ace 


farce 


lince 


prince 


thrice 


brace 


fgnce 


mice 


race 


trace 


chSnce 


force 


nice 


rice 


trftnce 


choice 


gltoce 


ounce 


since 


trtlce 


dftnee 


grace 


pace 


space 


twice 


dice 


hSnce 


pSnce " 


spice 


vice 


dunce 


ice 


place 


sprtice 


voice 


face 


lace 


price 


thSnce 


whence 



3* The letter q is always followed hyXi; and these letters^ 
qo, combined^ are sounded like kw. 

Bbm ABX. The Yowel n, in this case, is sounded like the consonant w, ex- 
cept in a few words, mostly derived from the flrench, in which it is silent ; as 
in 00^116^ (k^keV). 



quSg (kw«g) 

quake 



qu&rt 
quSnch 



quSst 
qutlt 



quip 
quire 



quit 
quite 



S4 DISSTLLABUBB WITH NO SILEIIT LBTTEBS. 

4, The letter z, in mott casesy is sounded like ks. 

Rbmark. In words of two syllables and their derivatiyes, tliis letter 
is sounded Uke i^z, when it immediately precedes, in the primitive, an 
accented syllable, beginning with a vowel; as ej^-dct' (eg»-&kt'), ep-dc'tion 
(eg^'ilk'shun). 

In a few cases X is sonnded Uke ksb, as in the irordjl&x'um (flak'shun). 

It is sounded like s at the beginning of a few words, as in Xm'o-phon 
(Z6n'o-fon). 



b8x 


fl&x 


mYx 


s&c 


t8y* 


ftx 


f8x 


next 


six 


vgx 


flSx 


lax 


Bx 


tSx 


vSx 



IV. Dissyllables in which the sounds have the signs 
already explained. 

Remabk 1. All the words in the English language of more than one syl- 
lable are pronounced with a stress of voice, called accent, on one of the syl- 
lables ; and most polysyllabic words have not only a syllable with a primary 
accent, but also one with a secondary accent. The primary accent is noted 
by a short mark, thus [ ' ], placed just above the syllable at the right, and 
the secondary by the mark over Ike vowel which designates its distinct sound. 

Remark 2. Some dissyllables, most of them being compound words, have 
both syllables more or less accented ; as, cMUxi, Mbn'faU^ in'lit, A^ni^ 
n&t'miff, Sn'ait. The second syllable in these words is pronounced with a 
more distinct sound of the vowel thaiji the second syllable in the words cSff- 
lar, ein'cely cdb'in,fiVan, in which the vowel in the second syllable has only 
a flight or obscure sound. 

Eemabk 3. The vowels have regularly the long sonnd, if final in an ac- 
cented syllable, and usually the short sound in aa accented syllable which 
ends witii a consonant. 

!• DissyUaUes in which no Utter is silent. 



9rbSsh' 


^b-rfipt' 


»c-cofint' 


»d-mirt' 


ab'bot 


^b-6c8nd' 


a^'id 


^dtilf 


^bgd' 


Sb'sent 


%o-qu5ft' 


ad'v6nt 


Irbound' 


^b-siird' 


^rciite' 


»f-fgcf 


^bodt' 


|c-c8st' 


»d-d3fot' 


»f-f6rd' 



IU8SYIIJLBIB8 WTEH NO SELBNT ISTTEB& 
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^ktn' 


Sa'^c 


frrofiud' 


St'^ou 


^rlaxm' 


^-nSx' 


^-rSst' 


»t-tend' 


^l&s' 


an'vil 


art'ist 


at'tio 


»1-I8f 


%p-pbTat' 


fis'pect 


ft-trScf 


U'um 


ar'dent 


Ss'tr^l 


♦-vbird' 


^rvaHisff 


ar'id 


Sfl^s 


irwSirdf 


bai'lot 


bis'ket 


br»8 


bi^'dish 


bM's^m 


bgg'g»r 


bfl'let 


brbk'et 


bSr'rel 


be-trSdi' 


bish'qt 


bfillet 


b^rsfiif 


be-y8nd' 


bSn'net 


bfiz'z^rd 


cSb'iB 


■ c&i'tr# 


clSr'et 


cSm'm^n 


cam'brio 


chSn'nel 


c5b'w8b 


C9m-p9i' 


dtm'el 


chSp'^l 


c8f'fitt 


C9n-c3r' 


cSu'cfl 


chSp'iet 


cBiajr 


c»n't8xt 


cfiu'did 


chSi/ub 


co'l9n 


cgvi^Hf 


cai/go 


ci-gar' 


cSm'et 


cSs'set 


cSr'ol 


cW'iio 


cpm-mtad' 


crgd'it 


cfe'k^ 


clv^et 


cpm-mSad' 


crtfio 


cai^r 


ctv'ii 


C9m-mXt' 


cfis't^m 


dSm'^k 


de-fgcl^ 


de-pgrt' 


dis-tiirlf 


dar'ling 


de-fSnd' 


de-sp8nd' 


d8g'in» 


dfts't^ 


de-flgctf 


. d&'p8t 


drSg'9n 


de-bar' 


de-mind' 


de-trSd^ 


drWlet 


dS'c^ut 


de'in99 


de-ye£»f 


da'c«l 


dgb'i* 


de-mw' 


dret 


(Uic'»t 


gd'it 


e-l&f 


e-qutp' 


e-T&it^ 


ef-f&Jt' 


gm'blfm 


e'r» 


ex-cgr 


gf'fort 


em-brofl' 

« 


e-m3ff 


9z-t81' 


fSg'pt 


fa't»l 


ftl'^Hl 


ffnil 


far't&ing 


fa&'9m 


m'i?t 


flh'ish 
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DISSYLLABLES 'WTTH ITO SILENT LETTEBS. 



fla'gr^nt 
flSr'id 


flu'ent 
fSs'sil 


fra'grfut 
frSu'tic 


Ml'ic 
fiir'nish 


gSia?!! 
gai'lpp 
gSm'b9l 


^fan'ut 

gar'l^d 

^lic 


gSr'ret 
glu't?n 
gSs'pel 


gSs'sip 

grSm'mfr 

gtls'set 


hSb'it 

hSg'gird 

halo 


har'vfst 

hav'9C 

hSzVd 


hSc'tio 

hSl'met 

hSr'qld 


hSr'pn 
hBr'rid . 
hSv'el 


rdpl 
im-pSnd' 
Tm'pdst 
in-cnr' 


in-d8nt' 
in'dSx 

in-fgct' 


in-fSst' 
in-fl«!t' 
in'flfix 
Jn'lgt 


{a'st^nt 
in-tgnd' 
in-vSnt' 
in-Tgsf 


kSa'nel 


ktd'nSp 


TrTn'dred 


k]rng'd9m 




l^pSl' 

la'tent 

le'g»l 

ISm'on 

Igv'el 


111)61 

lYm'it 
lYm'pid 
ttn'dett 
lln'en 


ITn'net 
irpn 
llq'uid 
* llz'»rd 
lu'cid 


mSd'fm 

mSg'gpt 

mSg'net 

mpa-nul' 

mSm'iapn 


mat'ket 
mar'vel 

mSx'im 
med'fl 


mSl'pn 

mSu't^l 

mgth'pd 

ToSm'Ui 


mSd'fst 

mo'ment 

mSr'fl 

mur'mur 

mtis'ket 


na'Ked 
nSp'kin 


nSs'cent 
na'til 


na'y9l 
nlg'g^rd 


n8v'el 


pb-etrtict' 
9<>cur' 


8f' f?l 

9f-fgnd' 

o'mfn 


^mlt' 
Sn'sSt 
6'p^ 


JJp'tic 

o'rjl 

oAt'w»rd 



SISSTCLA&CBS WITH NO SUBHT LBXTBB8. 
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pa'g^n 


pSn'mfO 


pTv'pt 


po't^nt 


pallet 


pSu'npn 


plSn'^t • 


pr^-fofind' 


P^rfS.' 


pYg'm^nt 


po'?t 


pro'gr^m 


pfa'rpt 


pll'grjm 


po'l»r 


pr9-t8ct' 


pir'ent 


pffot 


pSl/l^r 


pfimp'kin 


patrol' 


pls't9n 


pSt'fish 


pfip'p^t 


que'rist 


qu^ft 


qiiTn't?! 


quo'rnm 


rSb'id 


r?-flgcf 


rSl'ic 


riV^t 


i^'cid 


re'g^l 


ra'ict 


rBb'in 


rSii'89m 


re-»ftrd' 


r§-pfat' 


rab'bish 


rSp'id 


rf-grgf 


re-spSnd' 


rtl'bric 


rfa'cfl 


re-j8cf 


rT'9t 


rfis's^t 


re'»l 


rk'ish 


ri'y|l 


rfis'tio 


sa'cred 


scodn'drfl 


Bo'lfr 


sti'pend 


8Sl'«d 


sSc'pud 


sSl'id 


stac'co 


sSn'd»l 


se'cret 


sSn'net 


s&l'len 


sXt'in 


sSn'n^ 


stSg'n^nt 


B&mi'mit 


scSb'b%rd 


slg'n^l 


stSn'd^ 


Bup-port' 


scSn'd^l 


dfig'g^rd 


Bttg'm» 


sur-moant' 


ta^'it 


tSn'dgn 


fip'pet 


trSp'ic 


tSc'tjcs 


t^p'id 


t6't»l 


tfin'iiel 


ttl'ent 


thr&hVd 


tSp'ic 


tur'bid 


tar't^a 


ttm'id 


trSn's^m 


tur'moTl 


tSm'p^st 


fin's?! 


trSv'el 


tfir'ret 


Va'c^nt 


vgl'v?t 


viV 


vrt»i 


vai'id 


Te'n»l 


tJcV 


vtvld 


van'ish 


v&'sel 


Tfe'cid 


Tfil'g^r 


w&t'ward 


wfa'ard 


wIndVsrd 


with-had' 



2t DISS^TLLABLES COSTTAHnKO ▲ SUSHt B FQfAI.. 



3« DissyUcMes containing a gileni BjlndL 

Bbkaml In words of mote than one syUable, the effsct of a silent e 
final after a single consonant in lengthening the preceding Towel is l!r«- 
quenily counteracted by the absenet of accent, so tiiat this Towel, In ( 
a OHM, htts aMicr the slight or ob«o«re sound, or a dMact short sowid. 



9rbate' 


dSc'^de 


)!ii'sl4nce 


prSm'ise 


^b-jure' 


de-cide' 


in-trtide' 


pro-nounce' 


ab'sence 


de-clire' 


in-vade' 


pr9-trtlde' 


fkb-strtise^ 


de-cline' 


jfts'tice 


prp-vide' 


^o-cede' 


de-mure' 


lat'tice 


pr5v'inoe 


^d-duce' 


de-rive' 


mai'ice > 


prd'dence 


^-mire' 


dtc'tate 


injure' 


piir'ck^e 


^td-yince' 


di-vorce' 


mSn'^e 


piir'ppse 


Km'ice 


gm'pire 


mSs's^ge 


qui-mne' 


»r-cade' 


en-dure' 


mis-take' 


quYt't^nce 


§s-pire' 


en-hince' 


notice 


re-duce' 


Hone' 


Sn'tr^-nce 


nSv'ice 


re-jotce' 


be-wire' 


es-cape' 


9b-scure^ 


re-liime' 


b?valve 


gs'sence 


9b-tuse' 


re-nofince' 


bri-gade' 


ex-cTte' 


9f-f6nce' 


re-pute' 


ca'dence 


ey-hale' 


Sf'fice 


re-v6ke' 


c§«-cade' 


e^-hume' 


8x'ide 


r9-maace' 


co-here' 


fgs'tive 


pSl'^te 


s§kline' 


col-late' 


fi-nance' 


parole' 


se-crete' 


com-pAre' 


for-sake' 


pas'sive 


se-date' 


com-pete' 


fra'gr^iQce 


p6n'?,nce 


si'lence 


com-plete' 


Mg'^te 


po-lTte' 


sub-lime' 


com-pute' 


gri-mace' 


preface 


s&b'st^uce 


con-clfide' 


hu-mane' 


prgl'^te 


sur-vive' 


coii-flde' 


ig-nite' 


pre-t6nce' 


tSr'r^e 


c5p'pice 


tn'jure 


pri'vaite 


tr^rduce' 


C9r-r5de' 


tn'mSte 


pr9-fase' 


vS'oEto 
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v. Different modoB of representing the elementary 
aoundfl. 

!• Vawd Sounds* 

Thb Loko SotJXD OF a, as in fate. This soand, represented by a in 
monosyllables ending with silent e after a single consonant, as in fiite, is 
otherwise expressed by ai, ay, ey, ei, ea, an, and ao. 



ai. 



aid 


drain 


maim 


strain 


aim 


fail 


nail 


strait 


blain 


flail 


rail 


trail 


braid 


frail 


slain 


train 


brain 
chain 
ckim 


gain 

grain 

jaU 


snail 

sprain 

stain 


twain 

waif 

wait 


a-fraid' 

^Ivstain' 

ag'nail 

9»«ail' 

^Uain' 


%-vair 

9rwait' 

be-wail' 

de-tain' 

dif-dain' 


do-mam' 

ex-plain' 

m^n-tain' 

plain'tive 

ob-tain' 

ay. 


por'tri^it 
rai'ment 
retrain' 
re-m&in' 
re-tain' 


bay 

bray 

day 

dray 

flay 


gay 

hay 

jay 

lay 
may 


nay 

pay 

play 

ray 

say 


spray 

stay 

stray 

sway 

tray 


§,f-fray' 
^4ay' 


^r-ray' 
fs-say' 

3* 


be-trSy' 
de-fray' 


di§-may' 
di»-play' 
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they whey . 

CQUrvef 9-bey' pur-vey' Bup-ve/ 





ei. 




nl 1. 


skein rein 


feint 


ea. 


au. 


ao. 


great 


steak gauge 


gaol* 



Exercises for Writiny.t — Lend your aid. Aim to be good. 
Bait for a liook. A blain, or blotch. A chain of gokL Do not fail 
in your lesson. A flail for threshing. All kinds of grain. Do not 
maim the animal. As slow as a #nai?. A trail of light. Abstain 
frbm'evil. Agnail is a disease of the nails. Avail yourself of the op- 
portunity. How they htwaU him ! They were treated with disdain. 
An immense domain. Maintain your position. A plaintive song. 
A portrait of Washington. Food and raiment. Befrain from such a 
course. A drag is a low cart They are going to flag the ox. The 
Jag has beautLTul plumage. Do mot plag in sehooL Sprag from 
the waves. A strag horse. A trag for knives, A foolish ajjrag. 
What will attag the pain.^ A splendid arrag. Chemists a^sag ores. 
Do not hdrag a secret Who will dtfrag the expense ? Smitten 
with dismay. A boat to conoeg passengers. Obeg the law. They 
ptirveg for the army. Engineers will surveg the route. Wear a 
veil A shin of silL Pull the rein, A feint to deceive. Break 
the loaf. A great piece of steak. A gauge to measure with. 

The Short Sound of a, as in fiU. This sound is otherwise expressed 
byai. 

aL 

plSid 

Remark. The only other word in which this sound is ever thus repre* 
sented is rdiPler^ (rdl^r-^) ; and some orthoepiste give to ai, in this case, 
the sound of a long ; thus, rdil'lsr^ (r&ll^r-f). 

« See 7^ Sound ofj,m»in JX8T, p. 59. 

t Note to Teachers. The exerdMiaro intended to be used after the woids 
in columns have been spelled orally. It may be well for the teacher to read aloud 
the sentences, with occasional variation in their order, emphasizing the italicized 
word, which is to be written by the pupil ; and also for the pupils to exchange slates 
and conect each other's emm. 
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Ths Loho 8oTnn> of a, as or lare. ThiiioniidtoodiarwMeeipi»Med 
by ai» ea, ay, e, and eL 

; ai, 

Air chiir fiir Udr stJdr 

^-£tir' df-spiu/ im-p4ir' mo'h&ir r^-piu/ 



be4r pe&r sweir teir we4r 



ay. 
prAy'er^ ^ ! Sre 


thfere wh8re 


eL 
hgirf mir 


tqraii,ea,andiia. 


This wand is otfaerwlie eKpraised 




au. 






aunt daunt 
craonch flaunt 


gaunt 
jaunt 




haunt launch 
haunch 


ea. 






ua. 


faeart hearth 




guard 



Exercises for Writing. — A diess made cS plaid. Fresh otr ht 
health. Take a chair. Fair weather. The lair of a wild beast A 
stair, or step. An interesting (ijg^air. Do not give way to despair. 
You will impair your strength. Mohair is the hair of a Turkish goat 
We rq>air what is broken or torn. A burden hard to htar. . The pear 
is a delicious fhdt Witnesses swear to tell the truth. Beasts of piey 
tear their food with their teeth. Wear clothes suited to the weather. 
An eBraeet prajfer. If you go there, you will find iheir books where 
I put them. She is my aunt. Pigs like to crauneh acorns. Nothing 
will daunt him. See how they flaunt in their gay dresses. A tall, 
gaunt figure. A pleasant Jaunt. Remorse will haunt a guilty con- 
science. A haunch of venison. It is time to launch the ship. The 
%earf of an animal AJiearthtoT&n. Be on your ^fiianl against evil 
assodates. 

• Bee The 8aw»d ^ ir,M In prx, i>. 50. 
t See Waria eantaitUmg 8iUnt Ltttert, p. 7$» 
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TbsBxoad Sovm) ora»ABxii ftfl. Thit Kwmd Is oflwwfae exjmMed 


l^aw^an^o 


, oa» and oa. 


aw. 






ftwl 


d&wa 


Mwk 


p&wii 


sprftwl 


brawl 


draw 


jaw 


raw 


squaw 


brawn 


drawl 


law 


saw 


straw 


caw 


drawn 


lawn 


scrawl 


thaw 


claw 


&wn 


maw 


shawl 


yawl 


crawl 


flaw 


paw 


spawn 


yawn 


ftwk'wird 


ftwn'ing 


b^di&w' 


ml^wk'ish witii-drftw' 






aiL 








dftub 


Mud 


s&nce 






fonlt 


haul 


vault 




fp-pl&ud' 


fia^um 


g&u'dy* 


plftu'dit 


df^ud" 


9&«&iili' 


ftu'dit 


pau'per 


default' 


^j^kvLse 


bom 


fork 


O. 

mom 


scorch 


• 
stork 


cord 


form 


north 


short 


stonn 


cork 


horn 


orb 


snorlf 


thorn 


com 


lord 


scorn 


sort 


torch 


jrdom' 


cor'sAir 


fSr'm^ 


morT)id 


sSr'did 


^t^hor" 


d&'cord 


for'w^rd 


mor^tir 


tor'pid * 


fb-6orb^ 


dor^m^nt 


hor'net 


nor'm^ 


tSr'pSr 


cor'net 


f9P-lom' 


hom'pipe 


5rT)it 


T8rtBx 



OIL 

bought (ULwQ fought (Awt) ought (iirt) thought (tiiiwt) 
brought (fcitwt) nSmg^t (nftwt) sought (i&wt) wrought (Hw^f 

* 8«B HU Sawut $flt9»kii FINE, JUmmrM 3, ]i. 3lL ' 
t Set W§rdg •mOanimg SUmU LetUrSj p. 70L 
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oa. 
bro&d gro&t 

Exercises Ibr Writtef.— AIielfrmadewitJiaiiaML A brmoi, « 
qiianeL Brawn, or muiele. Crom emo. Do mat inwl in retdii^ 
orflpeakmg. A/aie»t or young deer. A^w, orenck. TheAoatl; 
is a bird of prey. A lawn in front of a house. The maw of a bear. 
A paiDn at chess. The spawn of fish. An Indian woman or wife is 
called a squaw. A yatol is a kind of boat An awkward gait. A 
Moorish governor is called a bashaw. That whicii cauaes loathing is 
mawkish. Haul down the flag. A vauU, or arch. 

Men tqfplaud the orator. A hostile {issauU. Auhum hair. An 
officer to audU aoooonts^ A ff^sudy chess. He reoeived the pia»' 
diis of the crowd. We aometinies suffer from the d^auU of another. 
Yon cannot exhaust the air from an open yesseL Cork m the bazk 
of a tree. The poets use mom for morning. The sun is called the 
&rb of day. Scorn to do a mean act The snort of a horse. The 
stork is an emblem of affection. A torch to give light. Jewels to 
adorn the person. Abhor that which is eviL A sponge will absorb 
water. The comet is a musical instrument like a horn. A pirate, or 
corsair. Bears lie dormant during the winter. A/miom look. The 
sting of a ileriM^. A mer&ui, or unhealthy, appetite. A normal school 
is desigiied for the education of teachers. The orbU of the moon. 
Mean, or sordid, in disposition. One in a state of torpor is unable 
to move. A vortex, or whirlpool. Who bought the house P They 
/ought desperately. We ought to help one another. Have you found 
wheit yen sought f They uttered what they <Aou^A#. T^)estry,i9rtm^ 
with the hand. A broad table. A groat is valued at four penee. 



The Lono Sound of e, as in mete. This sound, icpi es en ted by e beibie 
a single eonsonant and a silent e final* as in BMte, is otherwise expressed 
by ea, ee, ie, ei, i, ey, as, eo, and nay. 







ear. 






bead 


beast 


bleat 


dean 


Sar 


beak • 


bleach 


cheap 


dream 


east 


beam 


bleak 


cheat 


drear 


eat 


beard 


blear 


deal 


eaih 


fear 
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ffiast 


leap 


peat 


sheaf 


t§a 


freak 


leash 


plea 


shear 


teach 


gleam 


least 


plead 


sheath 


te4il 


glean 


meal 


preach 


smear 


treat 


heap 


neap 


reach 


sneak 


veal 


heat 


near 


ream 


speak 


wean 


heath 


neat 


reap 


spear 


wheat 


lead 


pea 


rear 


steam 


year 


leaf 


peach 


seal 


streak 


yeast 


lean 


peak 


seat 


stream 


zeal 


%n*neal' 


be-neath' 


de-feat' 


un-peach' 


re-peaf 


%p-peal' 


be-speak' 


d#-mean' 


mftl-treal^ 


re-treat/ 


^p-peai^ 


b5-hea' 


en-dear' 


mTfr-lead' 


re-veal' 


»r-rear' 


C9n-ceal' 


en-treat' 


r^-peal' 


sea'm^ 


beef 


feel 


ee. 
keep 


seem 


steep 


bleed 


flee 


lee 


sheep 


steer 


breed 


fleece 


leer 


sheet 


street 


cheek 


fleet 


meek 


sleek 


sweep 


cheer 


free 


peep 


sleep 


sweet 


deed 


glee 


reef 


sleet 


teeth 


deem 


green 


reek 


sneer 


three . 


deep 


greet 


reel 


speech 


tree 


eel 


jeer 


see 


speed 


veer 


fee 


keel 


seed 


spleen 


weed 


' feed 


keen 


seek 


steed 


weep 


9rgree' 


ca-reer' 


free'd9m 


les-see' 


re-deem' 


^rsleep' 


de-ci-ee' 


free'm^n 


Kn'seed 


set-tee' 


be-seech' 


de-gree' 


grg-n-dee' 


meet'ing 


suoiseed' 


be-tween' 


dis-creet' 


grSn-tee' 


mi&-deed' 


triis-tee' 


c^-teen' 


es-teem' 


in-deed' 


mo-reen' 


tu-reen' 


cjrreen' 


§x-^ed' 


keep'sake 


peev'jsh 


v^-neei/ 
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le. 






brief 


field 


grief 


priest 


thief 


chief 


fiend 


niece 


shield 


wield 


fief 


fierce 


piece 


shriek 


yield 



frchieve' bf-lieve' eSshrier' relief soi^tiS' 



ei. 



8§ize 




irSiid 


cSil'ing 


conrceive^ 


df^sgire' 


con-ceit^ 


de-ceit^ 


rf^seiye'* 



c^rprice^ m^rrfne' p9-lice^ ^ rfrvine' t&i-tEne' 





key 




Rbkabjl 1. The diphthong ey when imaccented at the end of wordf has 
th«& slight sound of e. 


Slley galley 
barley kW'ney 
chlm'ney lam'prey 


xngdley 
mbtley 
in6n'eyt 


parley turkey 
parsley valley 
pulley v811^y 




eo. 
peo'plej 


nay. 
quay (U) 



Exercises for Writinf. — The beak of a bird. The sun ^viU 
bleach doth. A bleak situation for a house. Blear eyes. Deal &irly 
with every body. A gleam of light Glean the grain after the reapers. 
A desolate heaih, A leash of hounds. Neap tides. The peak of a 



* When th» Mond of B long immediately IbUowi o, it is leprawnted tgr MZ and 
sot by iS, exeept in ths word fisaitcimmu 
t Sea 7Ib« SmouI ^f^tttvn TUB, p. 48. 
t See W9rd$ et mhtU i iHg Siimt LttterSf ^79, . , 
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hilL Peat IB a kind of turf. A r«m of paper. A sheaf of wheat 
Do not mear your clothes. Sieam is water in the form of i«por. 
The gufltywiUwkwA; away. The <eaZ is a kind of duck. Thefleshof 
a calf is called veaL The way to anneal glass is to allow it to cool 
slowly. Parties appeal from an inferior court to a higher one. At- 
rears of debt Bespeak his feyor. Take care to demean yourself 
well Do not impeack the mothes of others. The legislature may 
repeal the law. JBcceoZ the secret 

The flesh of the ox or cow is called heef. Kind words cheer the 
heart Bestow confidence only on those whom you dean worthy of 
it The>2eec« of a sheep. Ajforf of vessels. Do not i6€r at serious 
tilings. See how the rogues l<jer on us, as we go by. A rec/" of rocks. 
A reel for yam. The horses reek with perspiration. Sleek hair. 
The ground is covered with sleet. Spleen, or ill-humor. I Aink the 
vrind will recr to the north. Do you a^rrec with him in opinion ? A 
canteen for liquor. It will be necessary to careen the ship m order to 
repair her. The axreer of Napoleon. A grandee of Spain. One to 
whom any thing is granted is called the grantee, A keepsake m token 
of regard. One to whom a house is leased is the lessee. Linseed 
IS the seed of flax. Curtains made of moreen, I hope you will suo- 
^ ceed> The tftiMee of an estate. A tureen for soup. Veneer for 
furniture. 

A brief time. A foul fiend. A fierce animaL A shidd for pro* 
lection. A shriek from pain <nr ftight A pierson fitted io toield 
authority. Industry will adUece wonders. Chiiatians bdieoe in a 
ftitiffe life. Belief firom pain. A sortie torn a besieged dty. The 
cashier of a bank. The ** weird sisters " of Shakspeare are women 
skilled in witchcraft The ceiling of a room. Be not wise in your 
own conceit. Beware of those who practise deceit. To attempt to 
deewoe others is the first step in wickedness, ^is more bleseied to 
give than to receive. 

His conduct seems to be governed b^ eapriee^ Mqyinet or nautical, 
afiairs. The police of a dty. A deep raxfine. Tontine is the name 
of a kind of loan raised on life annuities. The ^ of a. lopk. A 
narrow alley. A field of barley. A chimney for smol^. A print- 
er's gaUey. The lamprey is a kind of eel. A confused medley, A 
mottey group of figures. Make a good use of rnoneyj. A parley ^ or 
conference. Parsley is an herb. A puUey to niise w^htsu The 
soldiers firpd s^voUey. A poBon for victory. A nmaber of peqp^ 
A jway, or whwf, 
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TbbSbost SouHD ove» ASiNMCt. Thk soaiid la otherwise expngwd 
1^7 ea, ai» »» a, eU eo, ie, u, and ue. 







ea. 






bread 


dSad 


drSejut 


rSahn 


tfarSad 


breadth 


dealt 


head 


spread 


threat 


breast 


death 


hefilth 


stead 


tread 


breath 


dread 


nwiaat 


stealth 


wealth 


brSak'fqst 


stSad'fqst 


in-stSad' 
ai 


wSaWer 


z&l'9t 


said 


saith* 


^gain 


i' frgainst' 



s^s-thSfics di-asr^fHsls 

a. 

• • 

eL eo. 

hSif'er^ nSn-p^rrSil' jSop'^rd iBop'yrd 

ie. u. . 

frignd friSnd'shtp bur'yt bur'i-jl 

lie. 
guess (gb) § guest cgM) 

EKevcises for Writing. — Wbat is the hread^ of this room ? 
The breath contains rapor. Have you dealt Mtly with your play 
mate P The good need not fear detdk. Bread notlnng so mudi as 

* The diphUioBg iir with thii lOQiid to tnbetitnted f^ 41 In the Woid maym. 
t See 7^ Sanmd iffl,a§in PINS,, Remark 3, p. 99. 
t BmTU89tmdqfu,q§imFUJhp,S0, 
i Bm Worda emUauuHg SUeiU UtUn, p. TV. 

4 
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to dowiQi^. I dreoMil that ImM dreuniqg; Take oare of your 
heaUk I meani no bami. A retUm, or kingdom. Who irill go in 
your stead f Pope speaks of those who ''do good by stedUhj and 
blush to find it fiune." He idil not dare to execute his threat. Come 
io bretdtfasL Be steadfast ia dxLty. HeisaMofol. Many hare aoui 
so. Do not biing charges against him. The science of asOidics. 
What is the use of the diaresis ? Have you €my horses ? How 
many f A heifer, or young cow. Konpareil is a kind of type. You 
will Jeoportl your fife to go so near the leopard A /riemi in need ia 
a friend indeed. Ostriches bury their ^;g8 in the sand. All nadona 
solemniie the burial of the dead. 

Tkk Lono Sourd of i, as nr plae. This soand, represented by i be« 
fore a single eonaonant and a silent e final, as in piAe, is othcnrise expressed 
by 7, ie, vi, el, ujr, ai, ye, and eye. 







y- 






by 


fry 


shy 


spy 


try 


cry 


lyre 


8ky 


style 


type 


dry 


ply 


spry 


% 


why 


»l-lf 


de-nf 


hfdr^ 


im-ply' 


re-ply' 


de-fy' 


^s-p/ 


hy'men 


re-l/ 


ty'ro 


BnCAXKl, 


AU Teriw ndiag in fr han tUs sjUMa 


kng, thougli not 










am'pli-fy 


frfic'ti-fy 


nttl'li-fy 


r&r'e-fy 


sBnc'tKy 


cru'ci-fy 


fSr'ti-fy 


no'ti-fy 


rSt'i-fy 


sSfis-fy 


dftr'i-fy 


gratWy 


Ss'sKy 


rtc'tj-fy 


tgr'ri-fy 


dS'i-fy 


jfis'ti-fy 


pS9'i-fy 


sp89'}-fy 


tSs'ti-fy 


8d'i-fy 


m8dWy 


pSt^ri-fy 


tfg'nKy 


Tll'Ky 


fil'si-fy 


mor'ti-fy 


pu'ri-fy 


Bttt'p9-fy 


vgr'j-fy 



BUABK 2. ThefinalyisalsoloagiathelbUowiogTeibs: — 

mfil'ti-ply Jk/cu-py pr»ph'?-6y* 

• UitfaidtottedlffBpliPJr,SM 7)UlraM{4rJ&Mfe'XR;9.fia. 
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Bbmabx 3. The words giren under the last tife renurke are exceptkmt 

to the general role in regard to the numeroos claaa of words endmg in y nn- 
accented» and preceded by a consonant. In soeh cases this Towel has usa* 
ally the sound of indistinct e» as in the words d'ft/y, ia'^yflm*^, db'h-fyf. 

ie. 
die fie lie pie tie vie 

Remabx 4. Nouns of one syllable, ending in y long, have this sound 
represented by ie in their plurds. 

cricf* fliej friej pile? sklej tie} 

Bbmark 5. Verbs ending in j long hare this sound represented by ie 
in the third person singular of the present tense of the indicatlTe mood. 

de-fief' es-plef' de^nlej' im-pllef' rf-pllef' 
fim'pli-flef clar'i-flef grSt'i-fle; no'ti-fie; vSr'i-fie} 

UL el 

guide guHe gul^e height (hit) sleight (siit)t 

uy. aL ye. ey|, 

buy aisle (ii)t rye eye 

Exercises lor Writing. — A cry of distress. A lyre, or harp. 
Ply the oars Tigorously, if you would stem the tide. A sly fox. An 
authoi's style. The type for a letter. Many ties aUy England and the 
United States. 'They dare not dtfy hk authority. Eagles espy their 
prey afiur off. The hydra was a fiibulous monster with many heads. 
Hymen, the god of marriage. A tyro at school. Speak briefly, 
rather than amplify your remarks. ' Ancient nations used to cmcify 
criminals. The poets have done much to deify heroes. Batteries to 
fortify a town. Rebels attempt to nullify tiie laws. A part of the 
body is said to os8\fy when it becomes haod like a bone. A substance 
18 said to j9e^rt/y«when it grows hard like a stone. Heat will rartfy 

* For the sound noted by ft ■«« The Sound t/gftin gSAL, p. 55. 
t See Wordt e^nUtmuig SUmU LetUrg, p. 78. 
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air. liediflf the mistake. Opium wiO thtpefy the senses. Bad men 
care little whom they vilify. Examine auUiorities to verify the state- 
ment. Vices mulUplif like weeds, if not checked in season. Prophets 
prophesy. Fie upon their pretences. The tie of kindred. Wxey vie 
with each other in aets of kindness. A guide to the traveller. One 
who is innocent is without guile. An enemy may come in the guise 
of a friend. The height of a mountain. Jugglers practise eleighi of 
hand« How much did you buif f The au^e of a church. A field 
of rye. The sight of the eye. 

Ths Sbobt Sound of i, as nr pin. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by y, Hi, n, e, ee, ie, and o. 

crypt c^st lynx* myth 

crys't^il lyr'ic myth'jc sym'bol syn't^x 

cyn'ic mys'tie syl'v^a 8yn'9d eys't^m 

ui. 
bufld guild guilt gulu'ea dxn'?) f 

bu;'y ooM'^) bu§i'nes8 (bu'B^s) f 

e. 
Eng'l^nd (i»f'fi#ad) * English pret'ty (put'tf ) 

ee. ie. o. 

been (bin) riteve (sx^) wom'en (wiaa'fii) 

Bbmabk. In the unaccented syllables of some words» the slMjhl sous4 
of short i is xepceseated by ie» ai» ni, ei, ii» ia» and oL 







le. 






ar'mief 


cSp'ie? 


ciHln'tief 


fSFIief 


ru'bief 


baTrie? 


chgr'riej 


du'tjej 


15'diej. 


Btftd'iev 


b5d'ie; 


clt'iej 


fSn'ciej 


mer'cie} 


stS'nej 



• See 7^ Sound qf NO, a» m SINB, p. 75. 
t See WMk emUttbUHg aOnU L»tt§rtf p. TV. 
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bSn'diej Sn'viej mSr'nej pYfiej crtttd^e; 
bSn'died Sn'vied mSr'ried ptt'ied studied 

aL 
Iriir'gain cSr^tain chiertain fofin'tain plSn'tain 
cftp'tain chXplajn cur^tain mSfin'tain Tlllain 

ui. 

b&'cuit (kit) cir'cuit (kio cftn'duit (-d|t) 

ei. 

fBr'eign (-in)* forfeit <-fit) Biir'feit (-f w mUnein <-ii«) 

fgrVule<-iii) I8tftuce (til) mXn'ute (4t) 

ia. oL 

cfir'riage (wufrij) maj/ria^ (mirta) toi/toi je (t^tii) 

Exercises for Writiiig* — A crfp4 under a ehnrch. Tlie lynx 
is noted for quickness of sight. A mifth, or fable. Clear as crytial. 
A morose man is called a cynic A lyric poem. A mytiic is one 
who holds vague or obscure doctrines. A mythic, or fabulous, story. 
Sylvan scenes. A symbol, or sign. An ecclesiastical synod. Synr 
tax teaches the grammatical construction of sentences. The solar 
system. 

He is going to buHd a house. The ffuHt of a criminaL A guinea 
is twent}'-one shillings sterling. He is always busy about something. 
His business occupies all his time. He has gone to England. The 
English language. A pretty child. Where have you been f A 
sieve is an instrument to separate bran from flour. A party of 
women. 

The armies of Napoleon. Toys for babies. Copies of a writing. 
Kipe therries. The eitiss of the worid. Attend to all your duties. 
The fcmeies of a poet The follies of youth. Wisdom is more 
precious than rubies. Do not neglect your studies. Stories for 

* Bm Wordg emtaimini Silmt Lttttn, p. 71. 
4* 
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amuwment They bandied argumenta. Kings are not to be moied. 
She will be married next weeL They who have no home are to be 
pitied. How long have you studied your lesson ? You have made a 
good bargain. The captain mf a ship. Are you cericdn of it P The 
chaplain of an army. A Soettiah chieftain, A curtain for a window. 
A fountain of water. A high tmwdain. The plantain gnmn in Cuba. 
He is a great villain, A well4)aked biscuit. A long circuit A 
conduit for water. Foreign tountries. Pay the forfeit. A surfeit 
of food. The stalk of the n^uUein, Afarrule is a metal ring put on 
the end of a piece of wood to keep it from splitting. Lettuce grows 
rapidly. Wait a minute. He rode in a four-wheeled carriage. The 
marriage will take place to-morrow. Combs are made from the shell 
of the tortoise. 

The Long SoimD of o, as in note. This soimd, represented by o 
before a single consonant and a silent e final, as in note, is otherwise 
expressed by oa, ow, ou,. oe, oo, eaii, ew, eo, and an. 







oa. 






bloat 


coast 


groan 


moat 


roast 


boar 


coat 


hoar 


oak 


shoal 


board 


coax 


hoard 


oar 


soak 


boast 


croak 


hoax 


■oats 


soap 


boat 


float 


load 


oath 


soar 


broach 


foam 


loaf 


roach 


throat 


cloak 


goad 


loam 


road 


toad 


coach 


goal 


loan 


roam 


toast 


coal 


goat 


moan 


roar 


voad 



ap-prSach' char'coal en-cr5ach' oak'am tiirn'coat 
be-moan' co'coa In'road re-proach' fin-load' 







ow. 






blow 
blown 


bowl 
crow 


flow 
flown 


glow 
grow 


growth 
low 


mow 


row 


slow 


sown 


throw 


own 


show 


snow 


stow 


thrown 
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fe/rSw 


fallow 


bSllow 


pmsw 


taiisw 


bniow 


fSllow 


mftr'row 


sallow 


t6w'»rd 


bSr'row 


fSWow 


mSnow 


shad'ow 


wtd'ow 


bfir'row 


fur'row 


mTu'nov 


Bhai'low 


wniow 


eUl'low 


hmW 


mSr'row 


eSr'row 


wlu'now 


a'bow 


bfir'row 


narrow 
ou. 


spar'row 


y81l5w 


coarse 


four 


mould 


mourn 


soul 


court 


gourd 


moult 


pour 


source 



poul^tice pouFtry shoul'der* smoul'der* 



oe. 



doe foe hoe roe throe toe woe 81'oe 



00. 


eaiL 


door brooch 


floor beau oa) bu-reau' (ba-ic) 


ew. 


eo. aiL 


8ew(f6) 


yeo'xQ^n hautfbo j^ (iisnun) f 



Exercises for IVritlng. — Fishes can hloai ^tuxt bodies at vill. 
Broach the cask. EaTens croak, A go€td to driye oxen with. The 
goal o£ a' race<x>urse. Hoar frost. A soil consisting of loam, A 
moat around a castle. The roach is a fresh-water fish. Shoal ground 
in a harbor. Eagles soar to a great height. TFbad is a plant 
from which a blue dye is extratted. Do not approach too near the 
predpice. The lower animals seem to bemoan the loss of their 
young. Cocoa is the nut of the thocolate tree. Do not encroach 
upon the rights of others. Oakum is used to fill Uie seams in ships. 
A iumcoal is one who forsakes his party. 

The blow of a hammer. The bird has flown. The growth of 
plants. It is time to mow the grass. Siowihe packages closely. 

• See 71k« Sound ef V^aaw FTTR, p, 50. 
t See W9r4$ amttOrnHg SOmt LeUera, p. 7«. 
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A (ow and anov. A biUaw, or imvew Be csreftd to return wlwt you 
borrrw. Babbits bwrow in the ground. You^ and caUow karda. 
Fallow land. Ghiiatiana hallow the Sabbath day. The marrow of 
bones. The miimow is a small fish. A sallow complexion. The sun 
appears to move toward the west Wmnowjikad gram. The riiell 
ik the gowrd is used for a bottle. A nwiM for a casting. Krds 
mmdt their feathen. The aonroe of a river. A pouUiee ibr a 
swelling. The poultry about a farm-yard. Charcoal is made of wood 
by causing it to smouldtr. The hunter killed a doe. The roe of a 
herring. A ihroe^ or pang. The aloe is a tree, and aloes a medicmet 
A brooch is an ornamental pin. A heau to attend ladies. A bureau 
for clothes. Girls should learn to sew. The yeomen of a country. 
The haidboy is a wind instrument. 



Tkb Short Soiikd op o, as zx not. 
pressed by a, ou, and ow. 



This sound is otherwise ex- 



cbaps 

(cMps) 

quash 
squab 
squad 

quad'r^nt 

quad'rate 

quar'rel 

quar'ry 



squash 

(akwSsh) 

squat 

swab 

swamp 

quat^r^m 

(kwaco 

scallop 

squad'ron 

squal'id 



a. 

swan 

(Bw5n) 

swap 

swash 

swath 



wad 

(w»d) 

wan 

wand 

wa; 



wash 

(wJtoh) 

wasp 
watch * 
what 



squan'der f wal'let wan'ton 

(skwfinO * (wW) * (w»n') 

swallow urallop war'r^t 

Bwad'dleJ wal'low war'ren 

wad'dle wau'der f was'sajl 



OIL 

cough (kso trough (tiso § 



ow. 
knowF^dge (nBi'nl)t 



Exercises for Writing. — The d^pt of a Seast When courts 
annul a charge or indictment, th^ are said to qwuh it A young 

* See Tli Sewni ^ OM^ a* m CMSar, p. 59 
t See 7%« SowMd t^fu^atin FUX, p. 50. 
X See W0rdM emUaiKMg SiUiU /.eCteiw, p. TV. 
^ See Tlbe SovmI ^f r^^iM FAN, p. 53. 
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pigeon is oaUod a tquab^ A 9gmd of soldiers. A gwa^, or mop, A 
9to(dh made with a scythe. A wad for a gun. The wand of a oonjurer. 
A gold watch, A quadrant is used in finding longitude. A qtuxtrain 
in poetry. A scallop en the edge of a ruffle. A squadron of ships. 
A squtdid wretch. A warrant torn a judge to' arrest a criminaL 
Shakspeare uses wassaU in the sense otrevd, A troublesome cough» 
A deep trough. Knowledgt is obtained by observstioQ and study. 

Thb Lono Sound of v, as ts tobe. This soand, represented by n 
before a single consonant and a silent e final, is otherwise expressed by 
ew, ne, ui, en, ien, iew, eau, and ewe. 





ew. 




blew few 


Jew 


new slew 


clew flev 


mew 


newt spew 


dew hev 


mewl 


pew stew 


ciirlew 


mJl'dew re-nei^ skew'er* 


ew'er* 


pew'ter* slu 


'ew stew'»rd 


• 


ue. 




cue due 


glue 


hue siie 


en-sue^ jm-bue' In-due' 


pUMiie' sub-due' 




uL 




juice 


sluice 


suit 


Bial/pr 


nui'sfince 


pur-siiit' 


deiiee feiid^ 


feu'dfl 
ieiL 


neu't^r* ne&'trfl 


lieu 


»<liea' 


ptii'lieu 



• Sss 7«0 AmmmI^ IT, stis FMt p» M. 
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lew. eau. ewe. 

view (vfi) beau'tjr ewe (ya) 

Exercises for Writing*' — The mad blew. There is no eletc^ to 
the mystery. Dew falls at night The bird Jlew away. An axe to 
liew timber. The kittens mew. Infimts mewl. A pew in a church. 
Meat for a atew. A newtf or small lizard. The curlew is a water fowL 
A ewer for water. A spoon made oi pewter. A sinew, or tendon. 
A skewer for meat. The steward of a ship. One play-actor gives 
another the cue when to speak. How much money is due? Oltie 
may be obtained from bones. The hue of a rose. The culprit will 
sue for mercy. He is suffering from (igue. Bad consequences will 
ensue. Pursue your studies. The jtuce of the grape. A sluice in 
a dam. A wtY at law. Abate the nu^^once. Be ardent in the /nn^ 
suit of knowledge. The deuce in cards or dice. A feud, or quarreL 
A neuter verb. One in lieu of another. We say adieu at parting. 
A purlieu, or outer district, of a dty. A dear view. The beautjf of 
a landscape. See the ewe with her lamb. 

Tub Shobt Souito of n, as nr tub. This sound is otherwise ex- 
pressed by o, Ott, oo, and oe. 

O. 

dist frint sin win 

doth month ton wont 

Bemabx 1. Some words of this dass contain a silent e final following a 
dngle consonant, and are, therefore, exceptions to the mle by which this 
Towd,so situated, lengtiiens the Towd that precedes it. 

c6me Aive live 6ne(w&B) 

done glove none shove 

jrbAve' brith'er* cAVet m6th'er* p&m'mel 

^ming' c61'9r Min'd^y nith'ing smith'er* 

bftm-bard' c*m'fit m6n'ey 6th'er* win'der* 

b6m-bftst' c6m79rt minth'ly plftVer* wii^ry 

• Bm Tit a»«Ml V r» M ia 'l»» p. fO. 
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Chofigh(eh«0* 
joust ' 



OtL 

rottgh(riu)* 
touch 



tO&gh (t50 * 

young 



cofinHry cofip'let dofiblet flo&r'ish noiir'ish 

Rbmasx 2. The diphthoDg •n, in the unaccented syllable ODS, has the 
•light sound of short n in a numerous dass of words. 



vfc'cous 



vi'nous 



baVbous fPbrous mu'cous pfous 

c&l'lous griev'ous mSn'strous po'rous 

ctim'broas jSal'ous ner^vous pQm'poos w6n'drou8 

f§,'moiis iSp'rous m'trous spinous zSal'ous 



CO. 

blood (und) flood (flsd) 



oe. 

doe; (dBs) 



Exercises fl>r Writing* — Dost is the second person singular, 
and doth the third person singular, of the present indicative of the 
verb ** to do." The front of a house. He stayed a morUh, Whose 
son is he P A ion of coej. Who won the prize ? Wont is an old 
word for custom. When will you come again P The woriL is done. * 
None is fiteEsUy " no one." The codng of a dove, A kid glove. 
Shove the bed towards the walL The enemy threatened to bombard 
the dty. Youthful writers are inclined to bomhaist, A kind brother, 
A brilliant color. Champions in a combcU. A comfit^ or dry sweet- 
meat Home is the place for contort. Do not covet what belongs to 
another. A scarcity of money. A mongrel goose. A m4yMly pub- 
lication. A mother's 2090. The j>2bper is a wading bird. Thepomr 
met of a saddle. Smother the flame. Bib countenance expressed 
great wonder. Do not worry the cat 

The though resembles the crow. A joust^ or tournament A 
rough surfiice. Tough meat. A young child. One's native country. 
A couplet in poetry. A dovblet, or waistcoat Thwets flourish and 



* BmTIU 89mii ^ J^, M Ml FAN, pw 53. 
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fikde. Food to nourish the body. A hdbotu plant CaiUmi ildtL 
A cumbrous load. Asbestos is a JIbraus mineral A grievous op- 
pifssion. A jeolotif dispositioiL A Uprous Vanh. The fiMiatm« mem- 
brane. Nitrous stiod. A porous mhttaoce. P(^iNpotM manners. A 
spinous 'pLsat FMcaiif, or glutinous, substanoes. A sea2ottf advocate. 

Thb SoTrND of u, AB nr rale. This soond is otherwise expressed hf 
oo, OB, o, ew, iie» «i, and oa. 



bIdSm 

boom 

boon 

boor 

boot 

booth 

brood 

broom 

coo 

cool 



cddt 

doom 

droop 

food 

fool 

gloom 

groom 

hoof 

hoot 

loon 



frlddf b^s-sddn' 

bfrboon' be-hoof 

b^l-loon' bof-foon' 

bfm-boo^ cjr-toon' 



00. 

188p 

mood 

moon 

moor 

noon 

pool 

poor 

proof 

rood 

roof 



r88m 

roost 

root 

scoop 

shoot 

sloop 

smooA 

soon 

sooth 

spool 



drVgoon' 

fes-toon' 

hfr-poon' 



stool 

stoop 

swoon 

too 

tool 

tooth 

troop 

woo 

woof 



ltm-p88n' p9n-t88n' 

m^nnsoon' r{io-coon' 

plfrtoon' re^yroof 

pol-troon' saloon' 



crSup 
group 

c8n-tdur^ 



OtL 

through (thrt)* 
rdu-ttue' 



tSur 
you 



ydur 
youth 



siir4datf im-cdutV 



dd 
loje 



mfiye 
prove 



td 

tomb (tdm) * 



tw8 w* 
who (M)* 



whom (Mm) 



, • Bm WiMrit ttnUMug BOeiU Letters, p. TV. 
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ew. 
brew crew grew shrewd 

chew drew shrew threw 

ue. 
rfto trfte ^o-crfle' cSn'strAe im-brfle' 

ui 
brftifc brtiit crtdfe frftit re-crflit' 

ceiu 

mirnoeti'vre (m»-B«'v9r) 

Exercises for Writing. — The trees are in bloom. A boom, or 
spar. A boon, or &Yor. A rude boor. A booth for temporary 
shelter. Doves coo. The doom of a criminaL Suitable food. 
The groom of a stable. The hoof of an animaL The loon is a 
water-fowL A moor, or barren plain. A rood of land A scocp, 
or ladle. She has Men in a w>oon. The woof crosses the warp. 

The bamboo is a kind of large reed. He played on a bcLssoon, 
For whose behoof are you doing this P A cartoon is a pattern drawn 
on strong paper. The cocoon of a silkworm. A dragoon is equipped 
to serve on foot or on horsebacL A fedoon of flowers. A harpoon 
to strike whales. A lampoon, or satirical attack. A monsoon in 
the East Indies. A platoon of soldiers. A poUroon, or vile coward. 
A pontoon^ or floating bridge. A merited reproof. A saloon, or 
a large and elegant apartment. 

Croup is a dangerous disorder. A group of trees. I took the 
Kberty to pass through your yard. A towr to Canada. A youth of 
great promise. The eofdour, or outline of a figure. The routine 
of bufflness. A surtout, or overcoat Uncouth manners. What will 
you do, if you lose the money? Strength to move a heavy body. 
Arguments to prove a statement To whom do you allude P Brew 
some beer. Animals that chew the cud. A ship's crew. A shrew, 
or scolding woman. A shrewd politician. He threw a stone. Bue 
is a bitter herb. Is the story tmef Great benefits will accrue. 
Construe the sentence. Those who kill their fellow-men are said 
to imbrue their hands in blood. A severe bruise. A bndt, or 
5 
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report The eruiie of a pirate. A dish of ripe fruit. He needs 
^est to recruit hie wasted strength. A bold numcsuvre. 

The Obtubb Sovkd op n, as in bnlL This sound is otherwise ex- 
pressed by oo, on, snd o. 







00. 




. 


book 


crook 


hood 


shook 


wood 


brook 


foot 


hook 


stood 


wool 


cook 


good 


look 


took 





OIL 



could (kftd) should (shfld) WOUld (wM) 



O. 



wolf wom'^n (wom') bo9'9m (baso 



^ The Short and Obtuse Sound of v, as in Air. This sound of 
.before r is otherwise expressed, with little Tsriaticmy before the same 
nant by e, i, ea, o, on, and y.* 



* 




e. . 






fern 


nerve 


serf 


term 


verse 


her 


perch 


sperm 


terse 


were 


jerk 


pert 


stern 


verb 


wert 


SdVerb 


de-fer' 


in-ert' 


mer^maid. 


re-vert' 


^-vert' 


di-vert' 


in-fer' 


o'vert 


ser'vf.nt 


^lerf 


ex-pert' 


in-sert' 


per'fect 


ser'pent 


^s^ert' 


fer'vent 


in-ter' 


per'son 


ster'ling 


^ver' 


fer'tiie 


jn-vert' 


per-vert' 


su-perb' 


cgn-cem' 


fer'vid 


mer'ch^nt pre-fer' 


ver'dict 


C9n-fer' 


her'mit 


mer'cy 


re-fer' 


ver'tgx 



* Bee Bm&rkf m Ike 7W(e nf JBlMifNtery M im ndt , pk 131 
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1. 






birch 


dirt 


girl 


shirk 


third 


bird 


first 


girt 


shirt 


thirst 


birth 


flirt 


kirk 


quirk 


twirl 


chirp 


|ird 


mirth 
ecu 


stir 


whirl 


dearth 


earn 


heard 


, learn 


search 


earl 


earth 


hearse 


pearl 


yearn 


word 


world 


o. 

worse 


wort 


wor'ship 


work 


worm 


worst 
ou. 


worth 


wor'thy 


^d-joiirn' jour'n^l joii/uey 


Bcoiirge* 



mjrrrh myr'tle 

Remabk. In the unaccented syllal^es of many words there is a slight 
Aound of short and obtuse u before r, represented by a, e, i, o, and y. 

fri'air brew'er na'dir 6'dor 

lV^,J speak'er ftc'tor mar'tyr 

Exercises for Writing. — A good hook, A shepherd's orooh 
A woman's hood. The wool of a sheep. If you couldf you shovldf 
whether you would or not. The tro{/' frightened the woman. The 
fern grows in wet places. The optic nerve. The lad is very pert. 
The sperm whale. A ship's stem, A terse style. A verse in poetry. 
Were and wert are prfrts of the verb " to be." An adverb qualifies 
a yerb. I will adveii to the subject at another time. An alert sen- 
tinel Do not defer what ought to be done immediately. An «^ei^ 



• Sm 7%e Sowni tfJ^utin JEST, p. 601 
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artist A fertUe soiL Fervid zeaL An aeert act Critics somt 
^mw pervert the sense of authors. The vertex of a pyramid. 

A birch tree. Crickets chirp. A flirt, or coquette. A belt U0 
gird the waist The church of Scotland is called the kirk, a 
mean shirk, A quirk, or quibble. A sling is propelled with a twirL 
A fthiri in running water. A dearth of provisions. An English earl, 
A physician advised a dyspeptic patient to live on sixpence a day 
and earn it The best discourse I ever heard, A hearse for the 
dead. A precious pearL Search for truth. Grieved hearts yearn 
for sympathy. A word to She wise is sufficient A literary work. 
Nothing can be worse than the worst. The brewer's wort. A house 
of worship. When will the court ac^oum ? A daily journal. A 
long journey. War is a scourge. Myrrh is a gum-resia obtained 
in Arabia. A sprig of myrUe. 

The Soxtvd of oi, as in boil. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by Of. 



boy 

^n-nojr' 



coy 

c8n'voy 
de-coy 



oy. 

cloy 

de-stroy' 
en-joy' 



joy 

8ii'voy 
em-ploy' 



toy 

roy'9.1 



Thb Sound of on, as vx bound. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by ow. 







ow. 




* 


bro<^ 


cro^d 


fro^n 


mM 


ro* 


brown 


crown 


gown 


now 


scow 


clown 


down 


growl 


owl 


scowl 


cow 


drown 


how 


prow 


town 


cowl 


fowl 


howl 


prowl 


vow 


^1-low' 


cow'er 


flo^'er 


pow'er 


to^el 


^vo^^' 


do^'er 


foWer 


re-nown' 


to<^er 


bo^'er 


dow'ry 


lo^'er 


r8<^'el 


tro^'el 


co^^^rd 


9n-doV 


po^'d^r 


sho«^'er 


vo*'*i 
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Exercises for Writing* — A good bop. A' coy nudden. Sweet 
food will soon doy the appetite. A pretty toy. Brass is an aUoy of 
copper and zinc Insects annoy us. A convoy of ships. A bait to 
decoy the unwary. An envoy to a foreign country. A loyal subject 
A royal decree. A frown on the brow. The tricks of a down. 
The cowl of a monk. A great crowd in the streets. The king's 
croton. Bears growL Wolves howl. The mow is filled with hay. 
The owl can see best by night. The prow of a ship. Robbers prowl 
about the city. A roWf or riot The ecow is loaded with mud. Let 
the scowl give placie to a smile. A vow, or solemn promise. 

The rules do not aUow us to prompt one another. Let him avow 
his sentiments. A bower in a garden. A base coward, A widow's 
dower, or dowry. A fund to endow a college. A beautifiil flower. 
The fowler is one who kills or ensnares birds. Powder is explosive. 
The power of truth. The renoton of a hero. The rowd of a spur. 
A ehower ot TWO. A lofty tower. A mason's trowel. The sound of 
VkVoweL 

3. Consonant Sounds. 

Remabx. Nine of the consonant sounds have uniformly the same sign, 
namely, those noted by p, b, m, d, I, r, n, g hard and h. 

The Sound of f, as hy fiin. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
ph and gk. 

ph. 
lymph pha?e phra§e sphinx 

nymph pMz sphere s^lph 

ca'liph graph'ic pha'rSs sSra'phire sftl'phur 

cSm'phor hy'phen phoe'nix sSr'§.ph tri'glyph 

ci'ph^r or'phan phga§'aut si'phon trl'umph 

dau'phin pam'phlet ph5n'ics sSph'ist tro'phy 

dSl'pliin pha'lSnx phy§'ic sphe'rotd ty'phus 

gph'od phan'tom prCph'et sul'ph9.te zSph'yr 

clioiigli (chao drSught (drtft) rough (ran e-noagh 
cSugh (k50 laugh riio trSugh (tr«o C^-"*^ 

5* 
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Exercises far Writiag* — Xyn^ is a trmspoieiit fluid fimnd in 
animal bodies. A mfmpk of the woods. A phase of the moon. 
FhtM is a ooDtenptaous expraasion for the fine. A comnion jpAroae. 
A 9pheret or globe. The sphinx of Egypt A sylph is a fiibled being 
of the air. Caliph is a title formerly given to a successor or deputy 
of iMahomet Camphor is the eonoete juice of a tree. The datgMn 
of France. The ephod of a Jewish priest A graphic descriptbn. 
An orphan is a child who has lost either fother or mother, or both. 
The Grecian phalanx. A phantom of the imagination. A pharos^ 
or lighthouse. The phoenix is a &buIous bird. The pheasant has 
beautifol plumage. FhonicSf or the doctrine of sounds. Physic for 
the sick. A fidse prophet. Samphire is a pkmt used for pickka. 
A seraph among the angels. Gypsum is sulphate of lime. The 
triglyph vtt an ornament in a Doric finesR. A <rop% of victory. A 
zephyr, or Hg^t breeze. The chough resembles the crow. A draught 
of water. A hearty laugh. A rough road. There is time enough. 

Thb Sound of t, as in van. This sound is otherwise expressed in 
only one word by f, and in a single proper name by ph. 

f. ph. 

of (jtf) Ste'phen (.m'to) 

Thb Sound of w, as in wet This sound, when it follows the con- 
sonant q, is always expressed by n ; and, in a few words, the sound of w is 
represented by a after g and after s.* 

U. 

suite (swet) 

Sn'guish ISn'guai^et Ito'guor pgn'guia sSn'guine 
dls-suade' lan'guid Kn'guist p^r-suade' un'guent 

Remark. In the words one (wOn) and once (wQns), the sound of W 
is heard at the beginning without being noted by that letter. 

* For words in which ir follows Q, see Section III., p. 23. 

t See Tke Sound qfj^iu in JBST. The consonant N occurring in the first sylla- 
ble of the words in this list is eqaivalent to ng. See Tke Sound ofNOy tu m s/i^ff, 
p»7S. 
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Thb Sound of t, as in tin. This sound is otherwise expressed by d ; 
or rather the consonant d (flat) necessarily takes the sound of t (sharp), 
whenever it is plronouneed immediately after any sha^ consonant or its 
equivalent This case occurs only when the vowel e of the syllable ed, 
terminating the imperfect tense or the past participle of a verb, is sup- 
pressed.* 



baked 

(bakt) 

braced 

(bnust) 



danced 

(dftBSt) 



dwarfed 

(dwSift) 

faced 

(fast) 



chanced hoofed 

(chftnst) (b&ft) 



forced 

(ftMt) 



laughed 


perched 


toothed 


(lift) 


(pgroht) 


(tdchi) 


leased 


slaked 


versed 


(I8et) 


(siakt) 


(virst) 


looked 


stamped 


vexed 


(lakt) 


(sttmpt) 


(v«xt) 


marched 


steeped 


washed 


(mucht) 


(•tept) 


• (wdsht) 



The Sound of s, ab in seal, 
c and z. 



This sound is othennse expressed by 



B.EMABX. The consonant c has a soft sound, the same as that of 8, in 
many cases, before e, i, and y, as already explained in Section III. ; and 
hi the words chintZf quartz, and yjoUz, z has the sound of 8. 

The SouifD of z, A3 in zeal. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
8, c, and X. 



Bemakk 1. The consonant 8 is sounded like z in the following wprds, 
eont^ary to the gfeneral rule by which it has its sharp or hissing sound when 
it is unmediately preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, as in tM, this, 
bias, basis, &c. 



af 



hSf 



hlf 



1? 



waf (w«K) 



Eemark 2. The consonant 8 takes the sound of z in the possessiye 
case, and the plural of nouns, and the third person singular (present tense) 
of verbs, when it immediately follows the sound of a flat consonant or a 
liquid. 

t)aMd'? bSn'dBg? dft/w^b^ gm'bl^m? reap'erjf 
Sn'them? be6'hire?t crj^s'tal? or'ph^nj ta'blej 



• Bee Remarks o»tU TUlsiff EUmatanf SovMds, No. 4,j». 14. 
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be-queatfi;' de-claim;' fw-gtve;' liin'der; pro-Kng;' 
com-p8l;' ex-pSnd;' gSv'ern; in-vade;' pro-pSl;' 

Rbkabx 3. The conscmaiit s» contrary to the rulementioned in Remark 1, 
takes the sound of z in the plural of nouns and in the third person singular 
(present tense) of verhs, when it is preceded by a vowel sound in the same 
syllable. 



bee; 
boy; 


00^; 
day; 


fee; 
flea; , 


glee; 
sea; 


tree; 
way; 


bSx'e; 
cSn'to; • 
car'goe; 


chSn'ce; 
cSm'ma; 
fa'ce; 


fgn'ce; 

foi/ce; 

pri'ce; 


prin'ce; 

pn'ze; 

so'fa; 


tra'ce; 

vi'ce; 

voYce; 


cloy; 
die; 


flow; 
pray; 


sue; 
tMw; 


throw; 
vie; 


view; 
wave; 


9rgree;' 
^.n-noy;' 


%p-plie;' 
ar'gue; 


^s-«ay;' 
be-tray;' 


de^ay;' 
en-do*;' 


fore-goe;;' 
mJs-lay^ 



Bemask 4. In most words in which s precedes a silent e final, it has Its 
sharp or hissing soimd ; but there are some words, especially verbs, having 
this termination, in which s is soimded like z. 



chee;e 
guT§e 



phra;e 
pro;e 



ro;e 



ttid§e 
n6T;0 pro;e ffie;e wi;e 

^p-pl&u;e' de-mi;e' fraii'chi;e si!iii'ri;e siir-pri;e' 



brtLi;e 
cli88§e 

^c-cuje' 
^d-vi;e' 
armu;e' 
?ip-pea;e' 



cS;ii;6 
ea;e 



iau;6 
prai;e 



plea;e 



ri;e 
tea;e 



c^rouje' dif-fuje' 
com-po;e' 
con-tu;e' 
de-splje' 



op-po;e' re-fu;e' 
pe-rtl;e' suf-fu;e' 



im-po;e re-po;e' 
iu-fii;e' r^-vT;e' 



sur-xni;e' 
sup-pojfo' 
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Bbmasx 5. The consonant s is in most cases sounded like z when it 
follows an accented syllable ending with a vowel sound or with a liquid. 

cfiu'^ey dai'§y Slm'^j p&l'§y ro'jy 

. chee'§v dro^'jv ker'^ey phr6n'§y t&n'§^ 
clilm'$y ea'fy noH^j quln'fy whlm'jey 

Bemabx 6. The consonant 8, in the prefix dis, is sounded like z, when 
the following syllable is accented and begins with a flat consonant, a liquid* 
or the sound of a vowel. ^ 

di§-arm' di§-gorge' di§-gftsf dij-like' di^-mount' 
dij-bSnd' di§-grace' dij-hSn'est dij-ma/ di§-own' 
di§-ea§e' dij-guTje' dij-jotn' dij-mfes' dij-robe' 

Rbmabx 7. The consonant 8 takes the sound of z when it follows 
singly the syllable re, used as an inseparable prefix. 

re-^Snt' re-jide' re-§MV re-§ort' re-fult' 
re-jerve' re-§Tgii' re-j5lve' re-fofind' r^-fume' 

Remark 8. In the following words 8 is sounded as z, contrary to the 
general rule by which the sharp sound is given to sb, as well when 
separated into different syllables as when joined in the same syllable. 

deg-jert' hu§-§ar' po9-§8ss' 

di^f-fQlve' hu§'§^ scl^'^or^ 

Remabk 9. Definite rules cannot be given for all the cases in which 8 
has the sound of z. In general, though with several exceptions, it takes 
this sound when it is pronounced immediately before or after a fiat con- 
sonant or a liquid, or between two vowel sounds. 

{hS$m (Uzm)* (hrt^m (loizm) prtjm 8p£$m 

bSp'ti^m dY§'mal na'f^l prS^'ent Thiir^'day 

de-jert' hu§'band ob-§erve' prgf'ence Tue^'d^y 

de-§erve' mi'Sjin phSa§'^iit pre-§ume' trtll't§m 

de-^Tre' muj'Iin plSa^'g^nt thou'j^d vtf'it 



' See Tk$ Sowtd ^ r, aa in Kip, p. 71. 
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C. 

Buf-flce' (.fuo dj^ern' (djz-xtnio sSc'rj-flce (fis) 

X. 

•R«wA»T- The eoMonaat x takei th« •onnd of M at the bq^imiiig ot 
wordi. 

X&nHhos (tfnO XSnVphSi^ (*«*0 Xerx'ef (t«rk§'8^ 

Exercises for Writing. — Anffui^ of mind. Try to ttissuade 
him from such 8 ooiizse. The English language* A languid man- 
ner. A great linguist The penguin has short wings. We may 
persuade others by argument. A sanguine temperament. An tin- 
guent^ or ointment. What is the first sound in the words (me and 
oncef Umbers well braced* Dwarfed in stature. The house is 
leaded* The army marched forty miles. A toothed wheel Thor- 
oughly versed in a subject Soil walked from the momitains. Chadz 
is a kind of colored cotton doth. It makes one dizzy to wdUz, 
David^s harp. Anthems are sung. The beehives are full of honey. 
Crystals of quartz. An asylum for orphans. The reapers are at 
work. A guest at the tables of the rich. A man hequeaOts pttip* 
erty by a document called a wilL Air expands by heat. Tem- 
perance prolongs life. They are as busy as bees. There are often 
many v)ays of doing the same thing. Oranges ^cked in boxes. 
The cardos of a poem. The ships and their cargoes, A quoted 
sentence is put between inverted commons, A concert of many voices. 
When a great man dies, one eulogist vies with another in soimding 
his praise. The verb a^ees with its nominative case. He argues 
logically. The chemist assays ores. Vegetable as well as animal 
matter decays. 

Cheese is made of milk. An enemy in the guise of a friend. 
Hose for the feet A common phrase. A vnse man. Fond of ap- 
plause. iTie demise of a king. A franchise^ or privilege. Filled 
with surprise. You will bruise your finger. A plaster to ease pain. 
On what subject does he muse so long ? Pause a while. Do not 
tease him. Accuse no man without evidence. How shall we amuse 
ourselves P That must have been a heavy blow to contuse a limb 
so severely. Which side will he espouse ? Peruse the book. Be" 
vise the manuscript A sense of shame will si^ffuse the cheek with 
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a blush. Suppose a case. A causey^ or causeway. A dumsy tooL 
A beautiful daisy. Fatigue has^ade him drowsy. Flimsy €ioiiu 
Kersey is a kind of coarse cloth. A noisy multitude. Numb with 
palsy. The phrensy of a madman. A rosy complexion. The odor 
of tansy. The whimsey of a foolish man. 

Kindness will disarm anger. An order to disband an army. A 
painful disease. Misfortunes are sometimes blessings in disguise* 
He could not conceal his disgust. Dishonest deafings are a great 
disgrace. A strong dislike. They felt great dismay. Dismiss yomr 
fear. Some authors would be glad to disown their earliest pro- 
ductions. Do not resent an injury. He maintained a studied reserve. 
Where does he reside*^ He proposes to resign his office. Resist 
eviL Resolve to do welL The res(yrt of multitudes. An unfortu- 
nate result. Resume your task. A dessert of fruit The hussar is 
a kind of mounted soldier. Cut it with scissors, A frightful ch€um, 
A triangular prism. The rite of baptism, A dismal tale. A 
miastn, or noxious vapor. A nasal sound. A pleasant day. In 
the presence of others do not presume on any superiority. A visit 
to friends. One will suffice. Ability to discern the truth. A great 
sacrifice. The river Xaaidkus, The historian Xenophon, Hie con- 
queror Xerxes, 

Thb Sound op ch, ab in ckest This sound \a otherwise expressed 
by tch. 

tch. 

bStch dJtch Jtch pftch switch 

bl8tch gtch ketch scratch thStch 

b8tch fetch latch skgtch twttch 

catch flitch match snatch ygtch 

clutch hatch n8tch stttch watch (wfcn) 

crBtch hitch patch strgtch witch 

Thb Sound of J, as in Jest. This sound is otherwise expressed by g 
before e, i, and y, and by dg before e. 



iSm |enn |ibe |m ^ 
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ggn'der ^gi/und 



gft'bet ^n'^er ^p'sy 

^tml^^lj ^p'sum ^y'rate 



Bemabx 1. The following words are exceptions to the general rule bj 
which g has its soft sound, the same as that of J before e, i, and y. It is 
hard before e in anger, auger, cragged, dagger, dogged, dogger, eager, finger^ 
gear, gearing, geeee, geld, gelding, gelt, get, gewgaw, linger, longer, kmgeii, 
pettifogger, ragged, rugged, ecragged, shagged, tnagged, stagger, stronger, 
strongest, swagger, tiger, younger, youngest; before i in begin, biggin, 
nigging, druggist, forgive, gibber, giiherish, gibbous, gibcat, giddy, gift, gig, 
giggle* giggle* ^'W, gills, gilt, gimlet, gimp, gingham, gird, girdle, girl, girth, 
give, gizzard', before y in boggy t buggy, cloggy, craggy, dreggy, foggy, 
jaggy, knaggy, muggy, gwxggy, scraggy, shaggy, snaggy, spriggy, swaggy, 
twiggy. 



a^ 


char^ 


gran^ 


plunge 


sie^ 


bar^ 


cr¥n^ 


hln^ 


purge 


8ta^ 


bn^e 


do^e 


hu^ 


rage 


Strang 


biilge 


flSn^e 


lar^ 


range 


siir^e 


ca^e 


for^e 


lie^ 


sage 


Ter^e 


chau^ 


firlii^ 


p5^ 


scourge 


wa^ 


Sd'»^ 


del'u^ 


im-mer^e' 


pfl'U^ 


t&v'a.^ 


^r-ran^' 


disHshar^' 


in-frfn^e' 


rSv'^^e 


8p?n'^ 


^rvgn^e' 


di-vfil^' 


m&n'a^ 


r^f'u^e 


stSp'pa^ 


cSb'b^^^ 


en-ga^e' 


mSs'sa^ 


re-v6n^e' 


sfif'fra^ 


cSl'leie 


eii-lar|e' 


o-blT^' 


s&l'y»^e 


vgsti^ 


cotir'%^ 


ex-chan^ pSs's^^e 


s&u's^^ 


vll'l^ 



Remasx 3. In most words in which the digraph dg has the sound of 
J, it precedes a silent e final. 



bSd^ 


drSd^e 


f&d^e 


iSd^e 


rtd^e 


brld^ 


dr&d^e 


grfid^ 


18d^ 


sSd^ 


b&d^e 


gd^e 


hed^e 


Dold^e 


slSd^ 


dSd^ 


flSd^ y 


j&d^ 


pl6d^ 


■ffgd^ 
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. car'trid^e .par'trid^e pSr'rid^e 

Rbmaek 4. There are a few words in which a silent e when not 
final, or a silent i placed after dg, giTes to these consonants the 
sound of J. 

blud'^eon dfin'^eon gud'^eon pt^eon stiir'^eoii 
dtid'^e9ii gOr'^eous le'^ion re'^ion siir'^eon 

9,1-Ie'^i^nce con-ta'^ious cur-mud'^eon pro-dT^ious 
jhi-rur'^eon* cour-a'^eous li-tT^'ious re-lT^'iou 

con-ta'4i9n re-U^'ious 

Exercises for Writing. ^ A baieh of bread. A bhich upon the 
skin. The tailor ivill botch the garment Cats ecOch mice. The 
crotch of a tree. A deep ditch. Artists etch copper with nitiio 
add. A Jlitch of bacon. Hitch the horse to a post A ketch for 
carrying bombs. The latch of a door, or gate. A patch on a 
garment Fiteh^ or boiled tar. A sketch, or outline. A switch 
on the track of a railway. The roo^ was covered with {hatch, A 
vetch, or leguminous plant A gold watch. The finest gem is 
the diamond. A gibe, or sneer. A gill of milk. A genmd, or 
verbal noun. A gibbet, or gallows. Oimbals are rings to suspend 
a sea-compass. Gypsvm is sulphate of hme. Any thing that whirls 
round is said to gyrate. Geopatra's barge. The ship will bUge. 
A mean man will cri-nge for favors. The doge of Venice. A Jlange 
on the tire of a railroad wheeL A sage, or wise man. A scourge, 
or whip. The city suffered the horrors of a siege. The verge of a 
precipice. 

A wise adage. One may avenge an injury, or demand proper satis- 
fitction for it; but to revenge it, or to return evil for evil, is unchristian. 
A college for students. Courage to meet danger. Do not divulge 
a secret To immerge is the same as to immerse. By such conduct 
you infringe the law. The bearer of a message. The soldiers will 
pillage the city and ra/vage the country. He took rtfuge in the 
church. Those who save an abandoned vessel or other property are 
entitled to salvage. A stoppage of water in a pipe, llie right of 

• See 77U Smmi qfEitin KID, ^ 71. 

6 
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miffrage, A pleaamt vtUage. A badge of office. He will dodge 
the blow. A dredge for clearing a river or a harbor. One who works 
hard is a drudge. ^ Fudge is an expression of contempt A ledge 
of rocks. A midge, or gnat Sedge grows in marshes. Drive the 
wedge, 

A cartridge for a musket The partridge resembles the quaiL 
Porridgf, a kind of broth. The bludgeon of an assassin. Do not 
take in dudgeon what was not meant to give offence. The dungeon 
of a prison. Gorgeous apparel The gudgeon of a shaft. A legion 
of soldiers. The flight of a pigeon, A fertile region. The roe of 
the sturgeon. The skill of a surgeon. Citizens owe allegiance to 
the government The contagion will spread. A contagious disease. 
Chirurgeon is an old word for surgeon. Courageous conduct A 
eurmudgeouj or miser. A litigious disposition. A prodigious feat 
True religion. Religious ceremonies. 



The Sound of sh, as nr shall. This sound is otherwise expresssd bj 
ti, si, ci, ch, 8, ce, sch, and se. 



Sc'ti9n(^vn) 

cSp'tion 

cap'tious 

c&u'tipn 

cau'tious 

d¥(/ti9a 



fac'ti9n 

ffic'tious 

flc'tipn 

frttc'tion 

frSc'tious 

Mc'tion 



ti. 

lo'tiQn 

mar'ti^l 

mSn'tioQ 

mo'tion 

na'tion 

no'tion 



nup'ti^l 

8p'tioa 

pa'tient 

pai/tiitl 

po'tion 

poi-'tion 



quotient 

ra'tioa 

sSc'ti9n 

sSn'tient 

sta'tion 

suc'tion 



^b-lu'ti9n 

^b-s6rp'ti9n 

9rd8p'ti9n 

^-f8c'ti9n 

^f-fltc'ti9ii 

^-861/11911 

^t-t6n'ti9n 

^t-trac'ti9n 

ci-ta'ti9ii 



C9l-lgc'ti9n 

C9ii-ngc'ti9ii 

C9ii-trSc'ti9n 

C9n-vgn'ti9ii 

C9n-vfc'ti9n 

C9r-rSc'ti9n 

C9r-rup'ti9ii 

cre-a'ti9ii 

cre-dSn'tifrIf 



de-cSp'ti9n 

de-duc'tion 

de-jgc'ti9ii 

de-scr}p'ti9ii 

de-9er'ti9n 

de-strtic'ti9n 

de-t8c'ti9ii 

dic-ta'ti9n 

di-rSc'tion 



dis-tyncHi9n 

dis-tor'ti9n 

d9-na'ti9ii. 

du-ra'ti9U 

e-j8c'ti9n 

e-lSc'ti9n 

e-mo'ti9ii 

e-qua'ti9n 

e-r8c'ti9u 
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es-sSn'tial 

ex-<56p'tioa 

e|:-cr'tion 

ex-tfnc'tion 

ex-trfte'tipn 

ferce'tioua 

fil-tra'tion 

for-ma'tion 

ft)iin-da'tion 

grarda'tion 

im-pa'tient 

in-f6c'tron 

in-fl^c'ti9ii 

in-fltc'tion 

in-struc'tion 

le-ga'tion 



lo-ca'tion 

mi-gra'tipn 

mu-ta'tiou 

nar-ra'tion 

ne-ga'tion 

ob-jSc'tion 

ob-strttc'ti9ii 

o-ra'tion 

o-va'tion 

per-cgp'tion 

per-fSc'tion 

plan-ta'tion 

po-t6n'ti^l 

pre-dtc'tion 

pro-ba'tion 

prchduc'tioil 



pro-mo' ti9n 

pros-tra'tipa 

pro-tSc'tioa 

pru-dgn'ti^l 

pul-sa'tion 

quo-ta'tion 

re-cSp'tion 

re-diic'tioa 

re-flgc'tion 

re-frftc'tion 

re-j6c'tion 

re-ple'tion 

re-stric'tipn 

ro-ta'tion 

89,1-va'tion 

sa'ti-ate 



se-cre'tioa 

8e-18c'tion 

sen-tSn'tiou8 

so-lu'tipn 

st^-na'tion 

sub-jgc'tion 

sub-st&n'ti^l 

Bub-'trilc'ti9n 

takx-a'ti9n 

tr^ns-&c'ti9n 

tr9ns-Ia'ti9ii 

v§rca'ti9a 

vex-a'ti9n 

vex-a'tious 

vi-bra'ti9n 

V9-ca'ti9n 



Bemabk 1. Whenever ti represents the sound of sh, and immediately 
succeeds an accented short Tbwel, it is united with this vowel in pronuncia- 
tion, though separated in syllabication. The cases in which the sound of 
ti is thus thrown back are noted by a double accent after the short vowel. 



^d-df tion 

5im-bi"ti9ii 

am-bf'tious 

at-tri"ti9n 

C9n-df tion 

con-trt"ti9n 

den-trtion 

dis-crS''ti9a 



e-dr'ti9n 

fic-ti"tious 

flV-4i"tious 

fru-i"ti9il' 

ig-nt"ti9ii 

jn-r'ti^l 

iii-sl"tion 

ini-ir'tiV 



mo-nt"ti9n 

mu-nt"ti9ii 

nu-trr'ti9ii 

nu-trt"tious 

p9,r-ti''tioii 

pei>-df'ti9n 

pe-tt"ti9ii 

P9-5t"tion 



pr9-pt"tious 

se-di"tioii 

se-di"tious 

S9l-sti"ti9,l 

tra^dftiou 

tu-r'ti9ii 

yV'ti-ate 

V9-K"ti9n 



SI. 
"RmULBJt % Whenever the digraph si has the sound of sh, it follows a 
liquid, or the letter », which Meads with it, or is silent. 

cSs'sion 
mSn-si9ii 



in¥8'si9ii 
p&8'si9n 



pSn'si^^ 

8S8'si9]l 



t£n'si9Q 
vcr'si9n 
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^o-cSs'sion 

^d-mts'sioQ 

^g-grSs'sion 

^s-cSn'sion 

^^per'sipn 

arver'sipn 

com-mts'sipn 

com-pSs'sioa 

cpm-prSs'sion 

com-pul'sion 

con-cSs'sion 

con-ciis'sioa 

C9n-fSs'sion 



con-ver'sipn 

con-vtil'sigu 

de-clSn'sion 

de-prSs'sion 

di-grSs'sioa 

di-mSn'sioa 

dis-cus'sion 

di^m&'sion 

dis-per'sion 

dis-sSu'sioos 

di-ver'sioa 

di-viil'sioa 

e-mls'si9ii 



ex-cur'sion 

ex-plLn'sipn 

ex-prgs'sion 

ex-piil'sioQ 

ex-tSn'sipn 

im-prSs'sion 

in-ciir'sioa 

in-ver'sioQ 

o-m&'sion 

op-pr6s'sioa 

per-cfis'sion 

per-m&'sioa 

p^r-ver'si9n 



p09-§Ss'sion 

pre-tfin'sipn 

pro-cSs'sion 

pr9-f8s'si9a 

pro-grg8'si9n 

re-mfe'sion 

se-cSs'sion 

8ub-mis'si9]i 

sub-ver'sion 

suc-cfis'sion 

sup-prgs'sioa 

sus-pSn'sion 

tr^s-grSs'si9a 



ci. 



Bbxabx 3. Whenerer the digraph ci hu the soond of sh, it foUowi 
a Yowel, a liquid, or the letter 8, which blends with it, or is sUent. 



an'cient 
con'science 


gra'cious 
Itis'cious 


spa'cious 


spe'cie 
spe'cious 


^rtro'cious 

&u-da'cious 

c^pa'cious 


fi^-la'cious 
fe-ro'cious 
fi-nftn'cial 


pre-co'cious 
pro-vtn'ci^-l 
pug-na'cious 


te-na'cious 

tin-gra'cious 

ve-ra'cious 


com-mer^cifl lo-qua'cious 
e-da'cious men-da'cious 


r^rpa'cious 
s^rga'cious 


vi-va'cious 
V9-ra'cious 



Remabx 4. When ci, sounded as sh, follows a short accented vowel, it 
is united with this vowel in pronunciation, though separated in syllabication ; 
and the union h indicated by a double accent, as in the case of tL See 
Bemark 1. 



*&u-spt''cious 

C9rprl"cious 

de-fl^cient 

de-tt"cious 

•f-n^'ci^nt 



es-pg^ci^l 
ju-df'ci^l 
lo-^l"cian 

m%-K"cious 



mu-^fcign 

9f-h"ci^ 

9p-tf'ci^n 

p^^-Wciflrii 

per-nfcious 



phy-§i"ci^n 

pro-fi"cient 

suf-ff'cient 

sus-pl"ci9n 

sus-pf'cioi» 
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ch, 
stSn'fhion (.sbvn) triin'9he9n (-^bvn) 11181^9111911-^88 (-ahyn) 

Rbmabx 5. Most of the words in whieh ek has the socrnd of fk have 
been adopted from the French. 



Xv'arlanQhe 

cSp-u-9h{n' 

gha-grin' 

9hai§e 

Qham-pagne' (psno 

9h&ii-paign' (p&do 

^hftn-de-lier' 



9h§k-rade' 

^har'l^tSn 

9he-mt§e' 

9hgv-5^1ier' 

QhSv'rou 

^hi-ca'ner-y 

^Mv'^l-ry * 

s. 



g|rlo9he' 
inab-9htne' 

mus-ta^he' 
n6a'9h§rlance' 
par-ak-9hute' 
pis-ta'9hio 



Remabx 6. When 8 has the sound of sh, it precedes u or e. If» at the 
same time, it follows another s, the latter blends with it, or is silent. 



(9-didr') 

in-stire' 

* (jn-shdrO 

n&u'se-^ 

(B&w'sh^-f) 



c8n'sure 
n&u'se-ate 

(n&w'sh^^t) 

Ss'se-oiis 

(«0h'>-Bs) 



fis'sure * 

(flsh'Vvr) 

prSs'sure 

(presh'v'r) 

sflg'^r 
(shagv) 



tSn'sure 

(tSn'shur) 

sti'mSjli t 

(shtl'mak) 

stire 

(■httr) 



ar-^il-la'ceous 

(-•hiji) 

o'cean 

fo-li-a'cGOus 

fSr-i-na'ceous 



ce. 

cre-ta'ceous 

(-shys) 

Sr-e-na'ceous 

s&p-o-na'ceous 

her-ba'ceous 

sch. 



fi-la'ceous 

(-Bhus) 

crus-ta'ceous 

ce-ta'ceous 

tes-ta'ceous 



B9Mst (ihXBt) 



89hts'tOU8 



• Bee 7%« Sound qfr^ om in YOt, p. 68. 
t Bee 7Vk« Sound t^f K,€uni EJD^ p. 71. 

6* 
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se. 

fixercisefl for WritiBc. — The caption, or arrest, of acriminaL 
A captious dispositioiL A faction, or political party. A fradiaus 
child. A lotion for a wound. Martial law. A nuptial ceremony. 
Be patient. What is the quotient f A soldier's ration, A sentient 
being. The force of suction. Ablution, or the act of washing. A 
strange assertioTL A good citation, A convention of delegates. 
The credentials of an ambassador. He gave a vivid description. 
Write the exercise from my dictation. An equation in algebra. In' 
dustry is essential to success. Facetious conversation. He is im- 
patient of controL The British legation at Washington. The^^ei»- 
tialmoodi. iVtMisTi/ta^flbneiderations. The jptiZ^o^ton of the heart 
The refraction of light. He ate to repletion. He was allowed to 
satiate his appetite. A sententious style. A substantial foundation. 
A man's vocation. 

Tlie addition of numbers. Boundless ambition. Rocks are wom 
by the attrition of the waves. The period of dentition, K flagitious 
action. An initial letter. The enrolment of militia. A mwiUionf 
or warning. Nutritious food. In danger of perdition. Propitious 
circumstances. The solstitial colures. An act of volition. The ac- 
cession of Victoria to the throne of England. The aggression of 
an enemy. The a^ension of a balloon. The compression of the 
air. Concussion of the brain. The discussion of a question. The 
emission of bank bills. An idiomatic expression. The effect of per- 
cussion. The possession of property. A long procession. Seces- 
sion from a party. The suppression of intemperance^ TVansgres- 
sion of the law. 

Ancient nations. A good conscience, Cfracious in disposition. 
Luscious fruit Social pleasures. A spacious apartment The 
debt was paid in specie. Specious pretences. An atrocious crime. 
Sagacious men, A ferocious heasL A financial cnm. Mendacious 
in speech. A precocious child. Rapacious birds. A veracious his- 
tory. A voracious appetite. Auspicious circumstances. Delicious 
drink. Judicial decisions. The argument of a logician. The trick 
of a magician. He is a great musician. The skill of an optician, 
A good physician, A proficient in mathematics. The supply is 
sufficient Of a suspicious temper. 
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A stanchion under the beam of a sblp. A truncheon, or stafU A 
fnarchioneas is the wife of a marquis. An avalanche of snow. A 
capuchin, or Franciscan friar. They felt great chagrin for their 
failure. A chaise has two wheels. Champagne is a sparkling wine. 
A. champaign, or flat, open country. A chandelier for a parlor. 
Do you know the meaning of the charade f He is a base charlatan. 
A chevdlierf or knight. A zigzag ornament in architecture is called 
a chevron. He was guilty of chicanery. In the days of chivalry. 
A galoche, or over-shoe. Skilled iii machinery. Does he wear a 
mustache f He showed great nonchalance. A parachute for sup- 
port in the air. The pistachio, or Syiian nut. 

The story is true, I can assure you. A fissure in the rock. Are- 
naceous soil A cetaceous fish. Cretaceous, or chalky formations. 
The lobster is a cn^oceoi/^^ am'maL Farinaceous substances. 
Asbestos is a filaceous mineral Minerals that split into leaves, hke 
mica, are foliaceous. Herbaceous plants. The water of the ocean. 
A saponaceotts compound is formed by mixing an oil with an alkalL 
The oyster is a testaceous animaL Schist is a slaty rock. Naur 
xeotM medicines. 



TThb Sound of z, as in ntute. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
si> 8, zi, and ti. 

. si. 

Remark 1. Whenever si has the sound of z, as in azure, it follows an 
accented vowel^ except in the word abscission (^b-slzli'ipi). In this case the 
first s blends with the sound of si, or is silent. 

bra'jier cro'§ier fu'§ioii ho'§ier o'§ier 

(-zh^r) (-zhir) (-zhi^n) (-zh^r) (-zh^r) 

|rbra'§ion coii-clii'§ion e-va'^ion 9b-trii'§ioii 

^-he'§ion con-fu'§ion ex-clu'^i^n oc-ca'§ion 

$f-fii'§ion con-tu'§ion ex-plS'jipn per-stia'§ion 

^l-lii'§ioa cor-ro'§ion il-lii'§ion pro-fu'§ion 

9rm-bro'§i^ de-lii'§ion iii-fii'§ion pro-trt!i'§ioii 

co-he'§ioii dif-fu'^ion in-trtl'§ioii se-clii'§ioii 

C9l-lii'§ion ef-fu'§ion iu-va'jion suf-fu'?ioii 
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Bbkabk 2. When si, having the loand of z, at in aaciire, follows a 
short accented vowel, it is united «ith this vowel in pronunciation, though 
separated in syllabication ; and this union is indicated by a double accent. 

cpl-W'fipn de-rt^^ion e-K"§ioii pre-ci"§ioii 

de-cfpon di-vl"5i9ii in-ct"5i9a re-vfji^a 

8. 

clo'§ure 9n-cl6'§ure lei'^ure trga§'ure 

(-zhyr) (-^WO (-zhMr) (treshV) 

c^in-po'jure e-ra'§ure mSa§'ure u'§u-?tl* 

dis-cl6'§ure ex-po'§ure plSaj'ure u'§u-rer 

in-cY§'ure fore-clo'fure ro'je-^te u'§u-ry* 

ZL 

bra'zier (zh^r)! gla'zier (-zh^r) gra'zier c-zhfr) 
ti. 

tran-st'^tion (tH&nmlzh'yn) 

Exercises for Writiiiff. — An abrasion of the skixu The ad- 
hesion of two surfaces. The attraction of cohesion. A coUusion 
between witnesses to tell a fidsehood. A contusion, or bruise. Cor- 
rosion by the action of an acid. The insane man is under a ddusion. 
Ujffusion of blood. A crafty evasion, A loud explosion. An infu- 
sion of tea. Beware of intrusion upon the privacy of others. He 
disturbed the assembly by the obtrusion of improper subjects. The 
protrusion of a tusk. A suffusion of color. A firightfid collision* 
Exposed to derision. The elision of a letter. The surgeon made 
an incision through the flesh. He wrote with precision. The 
revision of the press. The closure of the mouth. The erasure 
of a word. The foreclosure of a mortgage. Leisure for study. 
Business before pleasure. A roseate hue. A priceless treasure. 
The usual method. One who takes illegal interest is a usurer. A 
glazier repairs windows. A grazier of herds. A sudden transition, 

• See The Sound qfr^agin YOU^ p. 09, 
t This word is also ■peUe4 ftnuMT. 
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The Soukd of y, as in yon. This sound, immediately after an accent^ 
is otherwise expressed hy i before another yowel in an unaccented syllable. 

al'ien (y^n) c811'ier (-y?f) inin'ioii(-y»n) ruff'i^n (-y»n) 

1 W if* M if* Wllf. ^%tf 



bSst'ion 

btlFi^rd?* 

Mirioa 

brtiri^nt 

bfill'ion 

jChrlst'l?.!! (-y^n) 

^meVio-rate 

fiitj-fl'iar 

bat-M'ion 

be-liav'ior 

bfl'i^rry 

brev'i^rry 

ce-lSst'i?! 



court'ier 

fn'i^l * 

fust'iain 

hall'ig^rdj 

Ind'i^n 

mill'iQii 



mull'ipa 

6n'ion 

pni'ion 

pYn'ipn 

pSn'iaird 

quSst'ion 



sc&iripn 

scull'ioa 

sp&n'iel 

trillion 

variant 



cil' 



i^rjr 



ci-vll'i^a 

c811'ier-y 

com-pan'ion 

di-^Sst'iQn 

do-mtn'ion 

e-m5ll'ient 

es-p51'ier 

ej-h&ust'ipn 



fflrmYl'i^r 

me-dai'li^n 

^pYn'iQii 

pgrvfl'ion 

ple-be'i%n 

Ple'i^rde? 

pfinc-ttl'ious 

re-bSirion 



B.BMARK. The vowel u, when long, at the banning of words, has the 
sound of yn ; and when u immediately follows an accented syllable, it often 
has the sound of yv slightly articulated. 



U'r§lrllUS (ydO 



u'rim 



u'§a^e 
use 



use'ful 
u-^iirp' 



ii-tn'i-tjr 
u-to'pi-^n 



creat'ure c-y^r) junct'ure (yyr) ptct'ure (yvr) struct'ure (yvur) 
cult'ure ISct'ure pQst'ure sut'ure 



cult'ure 

feat'ure 

fig'ure 

jfrSct'ure 

fut'ure 

^gst'ure 



ISct'ure 

mlxt'ure 

motst'ure 

nat'ure 

niirt'ure 

pftst'ure 



pQst'ure 

rSpt'ure 

riipt'ure 

scrTpt'ure 

sculpt' ure 

stat'ure 



sut'ure 

tSxt'ure 

ttnct'ure 

tort'ure 

vgnt'ure 

verd'ure 



* With respect to the doubled consonant in this and other 
Wordt evntaiimg 8U§nt LetUra, p. 76. 



words of this list, see 
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Bt&f ue (-y») Btat'ute (-ynt) vSl'tie (-yv) Tirt'ue (-7») 



Sct'u-^l 

&ct'u-ate 

^d-v6ut'ure 

cSnt'u-iy 

de-b6nt'ure 

dSc'u-mSnt 

6d'u-cate 

Sm'u-late 

f&b'u-loiis 



gl5b'u-l^r 

grSd'u-^l 

grSd'u-ate 

grSn'u-l^r 

man'u-scrfpt 

mSn'u-mSnt 

mut'u-^l 

uSt'u-r^l 



pSt'u-l^nt 

pSst'u-late 

ptinct'u-^l 

rSg'u-late 

s^t'u-rate 

stn'u-oiis 

stim'u-late 

str6n'u-ous 

sfimpt'u-o&s 



taVu-late 

m'u-l9,r 

tort'u-ous 

trSm'u-loiis 

trffu-rate 

finct'u-oiis 

vSnt'u-roiis 
virt'u-ous 



^d-vgnt'u-rofiu 

Sg'ri-cult-ure 

^m-Mg'u-oiis 

^r-tfc'u-late 

§i&-sM'u-oas 

&u-rfc'u-lg,r 

cgrpit'u-late 

co-Sg'u-late 

C9n-sptc'u-ous 

con-tSmpt'u-ofis 



con-tfn'u-ous 

de-cWu-oiis 

e-mSl'u-mSnt 

gst'u-a^ry 

e-vgnt'u-al 

ex-tgn'u-ate 

im-pgt'u-o&s 

ii^rbit'u-^l 

hgrMt'u-ate 

hor'ti-cfilt-ure 



in-fSt'u-ate 

in-^Sn'u-oiis 

in-stn'u-ate 

iii-tSg'u-mgnt 

mSn-u-fSct'ure 

mSn-u-mfe'sion 

in6ns-u-ra'tion 

per-pSt'u-§tl 

stat'u-^rrjr 

tu-mult'u-ofis 



Exercises for Writing. — An alien, or foreigner. The IxisHon 
of a fort The game of kiUiards, A hriUioM star. Gold in lyuUion, 
The life of a Christian. A collier^ or digger of coals. The manners 
of a courtier. A book full of fustian. The habits of the Inditxn, 
The minion of a court A vmUion in a widow. A pinion, or 
kind of saddle for a woman. Armed with a poniard. A fierce 
ruffian. A scaUion is a kind of onion. A scullion, or kitchsn 
servant The grand vizier of Turkey. To ameliorate is to make 
better. A boMlion of soldiers. Good b^aisior. A hUiary duct. 
Ciliary veins. A colliery, or coal-mine. The digestion (i food. 
EmoUient applications. An espalier, or lattice-work for trees. 
A large medal, or medallion. Plebeian amusements. The Pleiades, 
or the Seven Stars. Punctilious conduct A r^eUion ^g^fist a 
govomment 
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The planet UranHM. 'A useful invention. Tyrants usurp dominion. 
A Utopian scheme. A living creaiurt. Culture of the intellect. 
Fracture of a limb. The juncture of one thing with another. The 
nurture of the yowig. A posture pf defence. The art of sculpture. 
A suhire of the skuU. Tincture of opium. The verdure of the 
fields. A beautiful statue. A statute of Congress. The vaiue of 
health. Virtue leads to happiness. The actual is opposed to the 
ideal. What motives adniate him? Goods entitled to debenture. 
Examples educate the young more than precepts. It is honorable to 
emulate the virtues of others. Where did he graduate f Granular 
substances. The monument at Bunker Hill. 

A petulant disposition. A posttdcUe, or assumed position. Sat- 
urate the sponge mrith irater. Sinuous paths. Remid to stimndate 
ambition. Ta2mZa^e the results. Ti^u/ar dignities. Tremulous ynih 
emotion. A mortar to triturate minerals. Unctuous substances. 
An adventurous spirit Ambiguous expressions. Articulate your 
words distinctly. Be assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge. Btuv 
goyne was obliged to capitulate. Deciduous trees. Men sometimes 
seek office for their own emolument. An estuary, or arm of the sea. 
What can extenuate his guilt ? He is fond of horticulture. He al- 
lowed no temptations to infatuate him. An ingenuous disposition. 
Crafty men know how to insinuate what they dare not say directly. 
The manumission of a slave. An exhibition of statuary. A tumuU- 
uous i&hhle. 

The Sound of k, as in kid. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
c, q, eh, and gh. 



Bemabk 1. The consonant c is sounded like k before a, o, and u, 
and in some other situations^ as already explained in Section lU. 



Eemabk 2. The consonant q, before the letter il» as already ex|^ained 
in Section III., is sounded like k ; and a, in this case, is sometimes sounded 
like w, and is sometimes silent. 

quad'r^rture quari-ty quar'ter-ly qu?x-5t'ic 

(kw«df <kw»l') ^ (kwai') ' (kwlkn-) 

quad'ru-pgd quan'ti-ty quSr'u-lofis quo-ta'ti9n 

([kwBdf) ' (kw6i^)' • (kwSi') (kw9-) 
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Rbmabk 3. When the combination qu immediately follows an accented 
short vowel, q, sounded as k, is joined with this vowel, and u, sounded as 
w, is joined to t^e next syllable. 

^n-ttq'ui-t^(ln•tIk'w^) in-Yq^ui-ly (in-uc'wf-) rSq'ui-^Yte (incw?.) 

Sq'ue-dfict Kq'uid sSq-ues-tra'tion 

8q'ui-p^ge Kq'ui-date ' sgq'ues-tra-tpr 

Sq'ui-tjr 9b-Kq'ui-t7 u-Wq'ui-t^ 

Remabk 4. In some words» mostly derived from the French, the di- 
graph qu has the somid of k. 



cSn'quer (ksng'kfr) * 
C9^u6tte' (kff-Mto 
8t-i-quStte' (tt-«-k«to 
e*x-chgq'uer (?ks-ch«k^?r) 
lac'quer (iik'?r) 
Kq'uor (nk'»r) 



xnSs-quer-ade' (rnxs-k^r-ido 
xnps-qui'to (mfs-ks'ts) 

pSr'o-quSt (i*r'9-k«t) 

pYq'u^nt (pik'fint) 
pi-qu6t' (p?-k«to 
qu^rdrllle' (k»-diii') 



am-tfque' c-ttk') gro-tSsque' (^«k') pique (pek) 
bur-lSsque' (-lesko mSsque (m«8k) st&t-u-Ssque' (-esko 

cri-ttque' (-t«ko o-paque' (-psko u-nique' (-n«k') 



fholr (kwlr) 



€hai-dee' 

(ha'Ss 

jhSm'ist 

€ha-da'ic 
jha-St'ic 

jhgm'is-tr^ 
sMl'i-id 



jhlo'ride 
jhlo'rine 
jhlo'r^te 



(hord 
(hrome 

fhSl'er 
fho'rus 



5hi-me'r§t 
fhlo'r^form 

jhSl'er-Yc 
Chrlst'ian-ize 



style 
jhyme 

jhrfe'ten (kns'sn)t 
{hrYst'm^ (kzuo 
jhrSn'ic 

jhrp-mSt'ic 
jhrSn'i-cle (-ki)t 
jhrSn'i-cler 



* See Tke Somtd nf 2fG, aa in aiN€f, p. 75. 
t See W9ri» emUumng Sileirt Lttten^ p. 78. 
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5h§,-lyb'e-^te 


jhi-rSg'ra-phy 


jh^rSg'r^-phy 


5h|rme'le-oa 


jhi-rSl'o-fe^ 


jhro-nSro-fo^ 


ghi-mgr'i-c^l 


5hi-r8p'a-(fest 


(hro-nSmV^i^ 


af he (ak) 


sjheme («k«m) 


S^hddl (ikftl) 


Sn'$h9r (jkng'kifxf 


' mgghlin pSs'jhal s$li88n'er 


drfifh'm^ 


or'jhil Sfhe'sis stryjh'nine 


g^h'o 


or'^his sjhSl'fT tro'jhee 


SVfhe-m&t 


brSn-fhi'tis 


xnS$h'ain-¥;m 


Sl'fhe-my 


cSt'e-jM^m 


pSlVtlne 


Sn'ar-fhy 


Sgh'i-iiite 


Sfh^ias'tic 


an'gho-rSt(tog') 


* e-^hi'nus 


s^p'ul-5hre(-kfr)t 


arjh-an'^el 


eu'^h^rrfst (ytt') 


se-piU'^hrail 


ar'$he-Lype 


hSp'tair-jhy 


sto-mSfh'ic 


ar'jhi-tSct 


lagh'rjr-m?,! 


syn'fhro-notis 


ai/ghi-trave 


me-fhJtn'ic 


tS^h'ni-Cfl 


a-nS^h'ro-ntjm 


mS$h-i-na'tioii 


mo-nar'jhi-cal 


cat-e-jhu'men 


me-jhan'i-cal 


pgrro'^hi-al 


cSgh'le-grry 


mSfh-a-nf 'ciam 


psy-5h8l'o-&rt 


hi'e-rax-fhy 


mSl'^n-ghSl-y 


sy-n6c'do-5lie 


Sn'arjh 


crSm'legh ISgh 


stim'^jh 


cSnjh (k»ngk)* 


dJs'tifh mSn'frch stL'm8$h (siiao 



hTe-rarjh m8ii'9-stl5h pa'tri-arjh Pgn'tfrteujh 



gt. 



ISugh (18k) 



shSugh (ihSk) 



• See TV Sound «f N0, as in SINO, p. 75. 
t See Words eontaming SiUnt Letters, p. 70. 
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Kxercises for Writing. — The quadrature of the ciicle. A 
quixotic scheme. The rules of equity. Liquidate the debt Fer- 
sevenuice is requisite to success. The nations of antiquity. The 
cbliquity of the ecliptic. The $equestraUon of property. She 
18 a coquette. A^ exact observer of etiquette. The English excAe- 
quer. Lacqu^t ^ vamish. The bite of a mosquito. A paroquet^ 
or small parrot A piquant remark. Piquet is a game at cards. 
They are goii^ to dance a quadriUe. Antique furniture. A Imr- 
Usque poem. Addison's critique upon Paradise Lost. A grotesque 
figure. A Turkish mosque. Do not entertain a pique against another. 
Statuesque repose. A unique character. 

A cTuLsm in a rock. The chord of a muacal instrument Chrome 
IS one of the meti^ Chyle is separated from chyme. The Chaldee 
language. The chloride of lime. Chlorine is one of the constitu- 
ents of common salt The chlorate of potash. Choler, or anger. 
Choral symphonies. By what name will he christen the child ? A 
chronic disease. A Chaldaic idiom. A chaotic mass. A chiUad^ 
or one thousand. A Mmera of the imagination. A choleric dispo^ 
sition. The nations of ChristendovuL. The chromatic scale. A faith- 
ful chronicler of events. The chrysalis, of the silkworm. Chrysolite 
is a green mineral. Chalyheaie ws^ters contain iron. The changing 
hues of the chameleon. A chimerical project His chirography is 
bad. The chiropodist removes corns from the feet The cAro/iom- 
eter is an ei^act timepiece. He is sub|ect to the JieadOfChe. A wild 
scheme. A good school.. The drachma was a Greciem coin. 
Mechlin lace. Orchil and orchis are species of plants. The schesis, 
or state of ^e body. Strychnine is c^ poisonous drug. A trochee 
is a poetic foot of one long and one short syllable. 

The (dchemist tried to convert other metals into gold. A state of 
anarchy. An anchoret, or hermit An archetype, or model. A 
skilful architect. Bronchitis is an inflammation of the windpipe. 
An ill state- of the body is caUed cachexy. The echinite is a fosdl 
echin/uS' The eucharist, or the Lord's supper. The Saxou heptarchy. 
The lachrymal glands. A sepulchre of stone. Stomachic medi- 
cines. Synchronous events. It would be an anachronism to repre- 
sent Aristotle and Socrates as contemporaries. A catechumen, or 
one yet in the rudiments of (Christianity. A cochleary, oir spiral tube. 
A great mechanician. Parochial limits. The study of psychology. 
Synecdoche is a figure of rhetoric. Milton personifies chaos as ** the 
miarch old." A cftnoh, or marine shell The Druids probably 
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ereetod the cremledL A dutidkf or ooaplet A lock, or lake. Su- 
mach is med in tanniiig. The luler of a ncred order la called a 
hierarth. A mofiofttcfty or nigie totm. A book of the PenlateiccJk. 
In Ireland a lake is called a lough, A though, or ahaggj dog. 



Tbpb 8oi7in> OF mgj as xh aiBf. This soond is otkerwise expressed hy 
n whea it oocurs before k or its equivsleiit in a monosyllable, snd when, 
being in any syllable haring a primary <xr a sccondaiy accent, except in the 
prefixes Im, mim, and m, it precedes the sound of k or of g hard. 



bSnk 

bllLnk 

bKnk 

brink 

cl^k 

clink 

crSnk 

Sn'jhor 

an'ger 

ftn'gle (-gi)* 

ftn'giy 

Sn'guish 

ban'quet 

blSn'ket 

bun'gle (-gi) 

c&n'ker 

cian'gor 

o8n'cord 

cSn'course 



drSnk 

drfnk 

flSnk 

frSnk 

h^k 

tnk 

junk 



Bnk 

intnk 

in6nk 

ptnk 

plSnk 

prSuk 



prtnk 

shSnk 

shrink 

shrunk 

stnk 

slink 

sphinx 



sunk 

t&nk 

thSnk 

think 

trunk 

wink 

zinc 



c5n'gress 

c^n'quSst 

c5n'quer 

dan'gle (-1^) 

dis-tlnct' 

fin'ger 

fiinc'tion 

fun'gus 

gSn'grene 

han'ker 

hiin'ger 

jan'gle (-gi) 



jin'gle (-gi) 

lSn'gu9.^o 

iSn'guid 

1^'guish 

Bn'ger 

lln'guist 

man'gle (gi) 

min'gle (gi) 

m6n'grel 

mon'key 

rSn'kle (U) 

sSn'guine 



sin'gle (-gi) 
span'gle (.gi) 
sprln'kle (-ki) 
strto'gle (gi), 
tSn'gle (-^) 
tin'gle (.gi) 
tin'ker 
trto'quil 
trlnTcet 
twin'kle (ki) 
vSn'quish 
wrin'kle(ring'ki)t 



Sn'gu-l^r dis-tln'guish ex-tln'guish sIn'gu-Ur 

de-lln'quent e-Wn'gate re-lln'quish trun'calred 

* For words analogous to those in this list which terminate in a ulent E fiosl, 
lee Words eontaming SOent LeUers^ p. 76. • 
t See Wofdt entkuning SOwt LttUrs, p. 76. 
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Rbmabx. Most derivatiTes from words ending in n^* as ainff-er, 
brinff^er, &c., take the additional syllable without any change in its 
sound ; hut the following are exceptions, being pronounced as if the n of 
the digraph mg were changed into ng, and the f transferred to the suffix. 

I5n'|er (lanf wr) strSn'ger yottn'ger 

Kn'gest strSn'gest joun'gest 

diph-th8n'gfl (dip-) * triph-thbn'g^l (trtp) 

Exercises for Writing. — A bank of sand. A blink, or glimpse. 
The dank of chains. The flank, or side. A hank of thread. A 
Chinese junk. Sharp-sighted as a lynx. The fur of a mink. A 
foolish prank. Do not prink so much. The shaiik of an anchor. 
The thieves slink away. The sphinx of Egypt A tank for water. 
Zin4i is a metaL Restrain anger. A sumptuous banquet. The un- 
skilful bungle at their work. The clangor of trumpets. Conquer your 
passions. The function of the stomach. A fungus, or mushroom. 
Gangrene, or mortification. The jangle of instruments out of tune. 
A languid manner. A profound linguist. A mongrel goose. A 
sanguine temperament An angular outline. Do not be a ddin- 
quenJt. Relinquish the claim. A truncated pyramid. This line is 
longer than that He is the youngest of the brothers. A diphr 
ihongal soimd. 



VI. Words oontainiiig silent letters. 

!• Silent vowels. 

RsMARK 1. The Towel e is the only one that is silent as a final letter, 
and, in this situation, it is always silent except in a few words from the Greek 
and Latin, as in apostrophe, catastrophe, epitome, recipe, simile, &c. 

1. Silent e final. 

Remark 2. The e£fect of a silent e final in lengthening the preceding 
Towel, and in giving to c the sound of s, and to g the sound of j, has been 
already shown.f The same vowel is silent, also, at the end of many words 
in which no similar effect is apparent 

• Set Wor4§ contsMwig aOmt Letters. f Set pp. 90, S3, 60. 
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are 


ciirve 


horse 


niirse 


sfeve 


ILxe 


dense 


hoiise 


parse 


B81ve 


bade 


d6ve 


lapse 


p&u^e 


spodfo 


carve 


else 


Kve 


potje 


starve 


c&u§e 


false 


la^e 


prSve 


swerve 


cliinse 


gtve 


louse 


pulse 


tense 


ch88fe 


gl6ve 


16ve 


piirse 


terse 


clkn§e 


g«ne 


mouse 


rifnse 


twelve 


come 


gS8se 


m8ve 


roufe 


vSlve 


c5pse 


grouse 


nerve 


s&uce 


verse 


corpse 


hearse 


noi^ 


sense 


were 


ciirse* 


helve 


nddse 


shive 


worse (wto) 


a-b6ve^ 


con-dense' 


In-dorse' 


in-verse' 


re-pulse' 


ab-§5lve' 


con-verse' 


ex-pense' 


nSn'sense 


re-ferve' 


ad'verse 


de-§erve' 


for-gfve' 


8b-§erve' 


re-jeive' 


ap-pr8ve' 


dij-biirse' 


im-mense' 


per-verse' 


re-sp8nse' 


a-roflfe' 


djs-pense' 


im-merse' 


pre-pense' 


re-verse' 


^s-perse' 


dis-perse' 


im-pr8ve' 


pre-§erve' 


sub-serve' 


^rverse' 


dj§-f51ve' 


Im'pulse 


re-hearse' 


trSns-verse' 


C9rrou§e' 


drverse 


Jn'cense 


re-lSpse' 


trSv'erse 


col-lSpse' 


e-clipse' 


in-tense' 


re-morse' 





Exercises for Writing. — Are you ready to fit the hehe into 
the axe f He bade me make no noise. Sailors chinse the seams 
of a deck with oakum. A copse is a grove of small trees. Lead is 
very dense. The wings of a dove, A false statement A kid 
glove. The lapse of time. The optic nerve. Gan yaa poise a rod 
on the tip of your finger ? Binse the bottle. Satice gives relish to 
food. "Will you shove the sled, or will you pull it ? A sieve to sep- 
arate bran from flour. Do not swerve f5rom ^e truth. A terse style. 
The valve of a pump. How does verse differ from prose ? 



• When B is silent in some words after s and a liquid, it prevente a ftom taking 
the Boand of z, as will be seen by comparing cur§ with curse, dnf with denae^ 
aif with else, tenf with tense. 

1* 
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Be above mispidon. What can absolve one from gtich guilt ? Ad- 
verse cireuni8tance& Men were found base enough to asperse the 
character of Washington. The coUapse of a hoUow vessel bj ex- 
temal pressure. A pump to condense air. He was appointed to 
disburse the funds. The mayor ordered the rioters to disperse. 
Birds of diverse colors. To indorse a note is to write one's name cmi 
the back of it The expense of travelling. Immerse it in water. A 
sudden impulse. Fngnxii incense* A jjerver^e disposition. Malice 
prepense^ A relapse into former illness. A stranger fears no re- 
pulse from the door of a true gentleman. Reserve a store for the 
future. A reverse of fortune. Endeavor to subserve the interests 
of others. Ships traverse the ocean. 

Rbmabx 3. With respect to unaccented syllables, the rule by which a 
silent e final after a single consonant lengthens the preceding vowel 8ome^ 
times appUes; but frequently the latter has a short sound more or less 
distinct The classes of words terminating respectively in ile, ine, ite, 
and ive will exemplify these two cases. 



Words terminating in ile. 

e'dfle 8x'Ile ^gn'tile 

cSm'o-niile e-bl'i-pTle 



S^ile 

dSg'ile 

diic'tile 

bis-sgx'tile 
con-trac'tile 



ai'man-dme 

Ss'i-nine 

brtfg'an-tine 

Byz'^n-tine 

cSlViuuio 



fag'ile 

fe'bnle 

fer'tiie 



M^'ile 

fu'tiie 

hbs'tile 



pSn'tile 
rSc'on-cae 

mTs'sile 
rSp'tile 
sub'tile 



ju've-ntle pii^er-lle vSlVtWe 

mer'can-tfle pro-jSc'tile ver's§rtile 



Words terminating in ine. 



cSn'na-bine 
cgl'an-dme 
c51'um-bine , 
crys't^l-lme 
Bglgn-tine 



ISg'grtme 

le'o-Jiiii© 
mus'c^rdine 
mSt'al-lme 
por'cu-plue 



BSt'ur-nlne 

ser'pen-tine 

tiir'pen-tme 

vSl'en-tTne 

vSs'per-tine 
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^-^mSnHine 


» 81-e-ph8n'tine ^Sn'u-tne 


mgd^i-ctne 


Sjn-e-thys'tine ^n'^ine 


im-a^ine 


mas'cu-llae 


cl^n-dSs'tine 


ef-&n'ine 


il-lu'mine 


TOMt^rAlB 


cCr'^-Hne 


fftm'ine 


in-tSs'tiiie 


pUVttne 


d&'ci-pHne 


f&n'i-nXne 


fcHttue * 


prWtine 


de-ter'mine 


fluVrlne* 


jgs's§rmtne 


rap'ine 


d8c' trine 


^aVtlne 


ITb'er-tlne 


vul'piiie 




Words terminating in ite. 




ac'o-nite 


bgd'lam-ite 


gx'pe-dite 


sSfel-lTte 


Sii'fho-rlte 


Car'me-lite 


hSt'er-9-cKte 


steVtitef 


Sp'pe-tite 


jhr^s'o-Ktef pSr'^rsTte 


thchSdVlite 


fiu'^itet 


cSn'trite 


rgc'on-dite 


trtpV-tite 


Sp'po-§tte 


«x'qui-§ite 


hjfp'o-crfte 


per'qui-fitte 


com-p8f'ite 


faVor-tte 


tn'fi-ntte 


rSs'pite 


dsri-nlte 


grSn'ite 


8p'p9-5Yte 


rgq'ui^Jte 




tTordit tehninaiing in ive. 




Sc'tive 


f&'tive 


mis'sive 


mve 


cap'tive 


fiir'tive 


mls'sive 


pSs'sive 


da'tive 


mo'tive 


na'tive 


pSn'sive 


a-bu'slve 


de-cfsivo 


^gn'i-ttTe 


per-sua'sive 


ad-he'sive 


de-f6c'tive 


in-clu'sive 


p8§'i-tYve 


fid'jeo-tTve 


e-va'sive 


in-vSc'tive 


pr9-diic'tive 


at-tSn'tive 


ex-clu'sive 


lu'cr^rttve 


pro-grSs'sive 


^t-trSc'tive 


gx'ple-tive 


nSg'grttve 


raVttve ' 


co-he'sive 


ex-plosive 


na^'^a^•ttve 


re-pul'sive 


cor-ro'sive 


ex-tSn'sive 


ob-trti'sive 


sub-junc'tive 


cu'rirtlve 


fu'^i-tlfve 


of-fgn'sive 


suo-c^s'sive 



* In a clam of chemiciil words tenninating iii link, the I ii short, 
f In names of mine^al^ ending in /rs, the I is lon|^ 
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Exercises for Writing* — The edUe in ancient Borne super- 
intended the public buildings. An exUe from one's country. Oenr 
tUe^ or pagan nations. A penJtUe is a tile to coTer the slope of a 
roo£ The eoHpUe was used to show the elastic force of steam. A 
docile animaL A ductile metaL Fdnile symptoms. Futile e&rts. 
Missile weapons. A subtile ether. Bissextile, or leap ye^. 3fer- 
can^tZe pursuits. A voZa^i7« essence. Fer^a^i/e talents. Almandine 
is a kind of ruby. A hrigantinef or small brig. Columbine and 
celandine are plants. Calamine is carbonate of anc That which 
pertains to hemp is termed cannabine. A sa;tuminet or melancholy 
temperament A serpentine path. An adamantine substance. 
CoraUine rocks. Of elephantine bulk. Gelatine is jsn animal 
substance. The heroine of a story. Intestine dissensions. Iodine 
is obtained from kelp. The jessamine is a fragrant flower. The 
nectarine resembles the peach. Of a vulpine nature. 

Aconite is a poisonous herb. A bedlamite, or madman. A Car- 
mditet or mendicant friar. Try to expedite the business. A plant 
that grows on another is called a parasite. A tripartite treaty. 
Composite plants. An exquisite painting. A base hypocrite* Any 
compensation obtained from an office besides the salary is called a 
perquisite* A respite from labor. Virtue is requisite to happiness. 
An active life. Festive scenes. Furtive glances. A missive, or 
letter. The olive is the emblem of peace. Of s^ pensive disposition. 
Abusive language. Adhesive substances. A cohesive force. Nitric 
acid is corrosive. An eoa^ve answer. Gunpowder is ea^plosive. 
He was too much given to invective, K persuasive tone. 

Bbmabk 4. The vowel e is silent in a final syllable after the combined 
consonants bl, d, dl, fl, gl, kl, pi, U, zl, br, er, gr, cbr, and tr. 

Wordt termimOing in ble. 



a'ble 


fee'ble 


quJb'ble 


st&m'ble 


Sm'ble 


fdlTble 


rSb'ble 


talble 


bi'ble 


ga'ble 


rSm'ble' 


thim'ble 


brSm'ble 


h«b^le 


sa'ble 


trSb'le 


bfib'ble 


j«m'ble 


scrSm'ble 


trSm'ble 


ca'ble 


marT)le 


BcrtbTjle 


troab'le 


doable 


noHble 


81111)16 


tam'ble 


fii'ble 


pSb'ble 


BtWble 


wim'blo 
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ca'p^rble 
cfil'p^rble 
cu'^§^■ble 
du'r^ble 

^GHCounffrble 
&m'i-C9rble 
*ap'pli-c%-ble 
c6m'fo^t-§^■ble 
crSd'iH-ble 

fiu'di-ble 
cr6d'i-ble 
crti'ci-ble 
gd'i-ble 

^o-c&'si-ble 

^d-mts'si-ble 

com-pat'i-ble 

con-du'ci-ble 

cSr'ri-^ble 

denstrtict'i-ble 



cir'cle 

ai/tbcle 

&u'ri-cle 

cSn'ti-cle 

car'biin-cle 

C9n-vSn'ti-cle 



eat'frble 

laud'^rble 

ir^blo 

mii't^ble 

pai'p^ble 

dSs'pi-cfrble 

Sn'yi-9rble 

gq'ui-ta-blo 

gx'pli-c^rble 

hSs'pi-tfrble 

fani-ble 
fea'§i-ble 
flSx'W)le 
fii'fi-ble 

di-^gst'i-ble 

dij-cem'i-ble 

di-vl§'i-ble 

gi'i-^i-ble 

e^-hfi.ust'i-ble 

ex-pr6s'si-ble 



p&Zfrble 

paj'irble 

pliVblo 

portable 

prSb'frble 



suit'^rble 

syri^ble 

teachVble 

tSnVble 

trfictVble 



int§'er-vble rgp'a-tfrble 
nfty'i-g^ble rgv'p-c^le 
ptt'i-§^■ble va'n-vblo 
prSc'tj-c^ble vg^e-t^ble 
re-mark'9rble v8n'er-^le 



hSr'ri-ble 
I6^i-ble 
pl&u'§i-ble 
p8s'si-ble 

im-prSs'si-ble 

in-dgl'i-blo 

in-sSn'si-ble 

in-vtn'ci-ble 

T-rfis'ci-ble 

per-c6p'ti-ble 



rf§'i-ble 
sSn'si-blo 
tSr'ri-ble 
vYj'i-ble 

re-du'ci-ble 

re-fran'^i-blo 

re-jtst'i-ble 

renspSn'si-ble 

re-ver'si-ble 

sus-c8p'ti-ble 



Wordi terminating in cle. 

cy'cle trea'cle tin'cle 



cii'ti-cle 

jhrSn'i-cle 

I'ci-cle 



bb'st^rcle 

Sr'ircle 

par'ti-cle 

ptn'n^rcle 

re-cSp't^rcle 



spSc't^rcle 

tftb'er-n^rcle 

tu'ber-cle 

ve'hi-cle 

v6n'tri-cle 



Exercises for Writing* -*- The horse yniX either amhU or trot 
A hramblet or pzickly shrub. Be not too ready to oensure the/oi&2s 
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of another. The gable of a house. K jumble, or confused iiijj|:titre. 
An evasive quibble. An eager scramble. Restiain anger if yoa 
would avoid trouble. A wimble to bore with. Arable land. The 
recover of stolen goods is as culpable as the thief. A laudable 
undertaking. The winds and the clouds are mutable. A palpable 
mistake. The sapling is p2iicr&Z«. A ^eacAa52e disposition. K fraa^ 
able temper. An accountable being. Charitable donations. A 
creditable achievement. An equitable settlement Hospitable enr 
tertainment A navigable river. The beggar is a pitiable object. 
Such conduct is not reputable^ The decrees of a despot are rcw>- 
cable at pleasure. The temperature of the air is variable. A vener- 
able man. 

K credible mtaeBA. Edible roots. Men an fallible. Afeanble 
project Lead is easily fusible. Legible virriting. A plausible 
story. Bisible muscles. A visibU olject The top of the 
mountain is not accessible. The evidence is not admissible. Asbes- 
tos is not destructible by fire. Digestible food. An eligible situaticm. 
Indelible ink. An tra«ci5Ze temper. The rays of light are rrfranigi' 
ble. A responsible agent The book is susceptible of improvement 
The radius of a circle. A cycle of years. lyeade is another 
name for molasses. The definite article. An auricle of the heart 
A canticlef or song. The carbuncle is a beautiftil gem. A convene 
iidef a term formerly applied to a meeting of dissenters in England. 
The cuticle^ or outer skin. A manacle, or fistter. ^epirmade of a 
temple. A tabernacle, or tent The right ventridte of the heart 

Remauk 5. When the termination de follows a, its initial letter c takes 
the sound of that consonant, as in the words Or'b&a-cle (&r'btt8-8l), cor'p&S' 
ele (kbr'ptl»-8l), m&a'cle (mlis'sl). 

Words terminating in die. 



ad'dle 


fid'dle 


la'dle 


BSd'dle 


bea'dle 


fbn'dle 


mSd'dle 


sptn'dle 


bri'dle 


han'dle 


mJd'dle 


strSd'dle 


ban'dle 


htid'dle 


pSd'dle 


trgad'le 


cSn'dle 


hiir'dle 


pSd'dle 


trtin'dle 


cra'dle 


i'dle 


pad'dle 


-wad'dlecwHi) 


dvla'dle 


kXa'dls 


rid'dle 


vh§e'dl8 
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Ward* Un^natiitg in fle. 




baffle 


rTfle 


shfiffle 


ttTfle 


mttf'fle 


raffle 


soSffle 


trttffie 


rSffle 


scfiffle 


Btrfle 


•whiffle 




Word* terminating in gle. 




bea'gle 


ea'gle 


Mg'gle 


smtig'gle 


bSg'gle 


^gle 


j»g'gle 


strfig'gle 


bu'gle 


rg'gie 


JVgle 


strfig'gle 


dln'gle 


giir'gle 


shin'gle 


wrtg'gle 




Word* terminating in kle. 




Snide 


crSc'kle 


BhScHde 


sfic'kle 


bttc'kle 


fic'kle 


sJc/kle 


tSc'kle 


cSclde 


frgc'kle 


sparse 


ttc/kle 


chuc'kle 


pfc'kle 


spSc'kle 


trfc'kle 


cSc'kle 


prlc'kle 


sprta'kle 


trac'kle 




Word* ttrminating in pie. 




Sm'ple 


crfim'ple 


rftm'ple 


stee'ple 


Sp'ple 


grSp'ple 


sSm'pIe 


st8p'ple 


cotip'le 


pim'ple 


scrft'ple 


tgm'ple 


crtp'ple 


piir'ple 


slm'ple 


tram'ple 


dim'ple 


rip'ple 


sta'ple 


triple 


dis-cfple 


e^-ftm'ple 


prln'cirple quad'rd-ple (kwsdo 








bSftle 


ggn'tte 


prSt'tle 


star'tle 


bee'tle 


ket'Ue 


raftle 


tSt'tle 


bSftle 


Itt'tle 


Bcat'ile 


trtie 


brtt'tle 


mSn'tle 


sgt'tle 


tttrUe 


cat'tle 


myr'tle 


shat'tle 


tiir'tle 


cfU^tle 


nSftle 


sptt'tle 


whil/tle 
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Wordt terminating^ in zle 

dSz'zle Mz'zle guz'zle nSz'zle 

driz'zle griz'zle muz'zle puz'zle 

Exercises for Writing. — A muscle of the arm. Addle brains. 
The beadle of a court Any animal will dwindle if deprived of food. 
Parents fondle their children. A hurdle^ or crate. Do not meddle 
in the business of others. Can you solve the riddle f The treadle 
of a lathe. The boys trundle the hoop. Bucks waddle, Kogues 
wheedle the unwary. Misfortunes baffle his efforts. It is custom- 
ary at military funerals to muffle the drums. A raffle is a kind of 
lottery. A snaffle is a bridle which crosses the nose. The truffle is 
a vegetable production used in cookery. The winds whiffle from every 
quarter. The beagle is a small hound. Do not boggle when any 
thing is to be done. A gargle for the throat Hear tiie water gur^ 
gle. The miser will higgle in making a bargain. A juggle, or trick 
of legerdemain. 

Eels wriggle in the water. Geese and hens cacTde, The cockle is 
a small shell-fish. A prickle, or thorn. Chains to shackle the limbs. 
A iacMe, or pulley. Do not trucUe, or be servile for the sake of 
&vors. Ample room. A poor cripple. Do . not crumple the 
paper. A ripple on the lake. A rumple, or wrinkle. The stopple 
of a jug. Plato was a disciple of Socrates. A man of princi- 
ple. The baMle of Waterloo. The cutUe, or cuttle-fish, is a mol- 
luscous animaL A twig of myrtle. The prattle of children. A 
weaver's shuttle. Wise men do not tattle. The sun's rays dazzle 
the eyes. Do not frizzle your hair. Muzzle the dog. 

Words terminating in bre, ere, gre, chre, tre, and vre. . 

• R.nicAT>T 6. When a silent e follows r in a final syllable, this syllable la 
pronounced as if the r followed the e. 

a'cre (-k^r) lu'cre (-k«ir) mi' tre (-t§r) o'jlire (-k?r) 

bfe'tre (-t$r) lus'tre (-t^r) ni'tre (-t^o sa'bre (b^o 

cSn'tie (t^r) me'tre (-t?r) o'gre (-gvr) scSp'tre (-tcrj 

fi'brec-b?!) ^pSc'tre (.t?i| 

mSe's^rcre sgp'ul-$hre sfilt-pe'tre theVtre 
mflrnoeft'vra 
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2. Thb yowbl e silbnt bsfobb d. 

Remabk 7. The vowel e is generally silent before d in the final syllable 
of the imperfect tense and in the past participle of a Terb, except when this 
syllable is preceded by d or t.* 



changed 
fragied 

bSf'fled 

crSm'bled 

d^'zled 



prai;ed 
pleajcd 

grSp'pled 

Mn'dled 

kJn'dled 



sSlved 
spired 

rSn'kled 

sSt'tled 

striig'gled 



sh&red 
stored 

trSm'pled 
trSm'bled 
tri'fled 



3. Thb towel e silent bbfobb L 

Bbicabk 8. The Towel e before 1 in an unaccented final syllable gener- 
ally has an indistinct short sound, but in the following words it is entirely 
suppressed. 



drtv'el 


mSn'tel 


shgk'el 


sn^fVel 


grSv'el 


8u'?el 


sMv'el 


swVel 


ha'zel 


rSv'el 


shrlv'el 


wea'sel 



i. Thb towel e szlbnt befobb n. 

Remabk 9. The vowel e is silent in the tennination en of many 
words.f 



bra'zen 


cho'fen 


diz'en 


e'ven 


biir'den 


cra'ven 


driink'en 


fro'zeii 


giad'den 


ha'^en 


leSd'en 


6'pen 


gol'den 


hea'then 


Ifiav'en 


ri'pen 


hSp'pen 


hSav'en 


ISs'sen 


sM'den 


hax'den 


hid'den 


mad'den 


sSv'en 



* In the words bdavedf Messed^ euratd^ leamedt picked, and winded, the vowel e is 
suppressed when the words are used as verbs or participles, and it is sounded when 
they are used as adjectives ; as, He was much beloved', A betovfed son. 

t The pupil must be carofiil to sound the s in the fiar.: syllable of the following 
words ra«';»fii, eAldc'fa, kUeh'^ UU'tfn, mOr'tfii, «iUfe(% pfif f^a, pfift'fn, Otv^ph 
tMfdpny ttck'pu 

8 
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sha'ken 


gwSefea 


■wS'ken 


wood'en (ww) 


shoifen 


to'ken 


■Hrar'den 


•wo'ven 


etrSifen 


trSd'den 


■ffi'den 


writ'teu 



6. Thb towel e silbnt bsfosb s. 

Rbmabx 10. The Towel e ib silent before ■ in fhe plural of noons, and 
in the third person singular (present tense) of Terbs, when it follows any 
consonant, except c, g soft, ■, and z, or any digraph eausept ch (as in 
cAvrvA) and 8tt.« See Section XL, Rule 14, p. 143. 



a^hes 

bSbe; cane; 

bakes caye; 



chide; 

dale; 

grapes 



mates 
name; 
r5be; 



^d-herc;' 

Cfs-cade;' 

C9m-pletes' 



de-cline;' 

en-grave;' 

es-capes' 



fe'mfle; 

in-wreatfie;' 

mis-takes' 



safes 

shire; 

votes 

prenscribe;' 

re-;ume;' 

voiich-safetf' 



6. Thb towel i silent befobb 1 Aim bevobb : 
e'vil wee'vil ba'sin coi!i;'in 



rai';ixi 



7* Tea towel o siLENt befoee n. 



ba'con 

bea'con 

bSck'on 

bla'zon 

bfit'ton 

c»t'ton 



ci4m';on 

dSm';on 

dea'con 

glfit'ton 

ISs'son 

ma'son 



mut'ton 

pa/don 

par'son 

per'son 

p<)f;on 

prison 



em-bla'zon 



bSn'i-;on 



rSa';on 

rSck'on 

sea';ott 

trea';on 

wgap'on 



gSr'ri-son 



a Tea dzfhthoko ue silent apxeb 4 and aiteb g. 



^-tfque' (-t«ko 
gr9-t8sque' (.t«sko 



9b-lfque' (-Wko 
u-nique' (-nsko 



• A fcw words derived from theOreek or Latin, in which final jr is sonndid !■ 
tb» sinfoUr, as lysiCrqAf, ^Kmu, rscipf, ittaia the MNind of Ji in the pluial. 
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br^ue 
fugue 


league 
plague 


r%ue 
ttngue 


vague 
v^e 


cSl'league 
SclSgue 


Mlgue' 


h»-rangue' 


in-trigue^ 
pr^rCgue' 


SpVWgue 
catVWgue 


dScVlSgue 
dSm'^rg^gue 


df^rlSgue 
Sp'i-tegue 


pgd'^Sgue 
synVgSgue 



Exercises for Writing* — An acre of land. Bislre is a brown 
pigment Lucre is unworthy gain. The tneb-e of a poem. A 
bishop's mitre. Nitre, or saltpetre. The offre is an imaginary 
monster of the East. Ochre is oxide of iron mixed with earth. 
The sceptre of a king. A fiightful spectre. A cruel massacre, A 
sepulchre for the dead. The scenery of k theatre. The wind has 
changed. The problem is Sotted. His efforts are baffled. The 
fire is kindled. Anger ranlded in his breast. He trifled away his 
time. Li&nts driveL The ousel is a water-fbwL The shtkd was 
a Jewish coin. Age will shrivel the skin. A ring, or a link of a 
chain turning upon a staple, is called a swivel. A brazen face. A 
craveih or coward. A haven, or harbor. The joys of heaven. 
Leaven for bread. A token of Mendship. The wardm of a prison. 
He has written a book. 

LaMen is iron pkte covered with tin. The paUen was a kind of 
shoe. A slonen in dress. A bunch of grapes. A list of proper 
. names. Shares in a bank. A majority of the votes. Mistakes in 
spelling. EvU passbns. The weevil is injurious to grain. A raisin 
is a dried grape. A beacon to warn of danger. The color of crimson. 
The darnson plum. A short lesson. Beg his pardon, Socrates 
was doomed to drink the poison of hemlock. The man died in 
prison. How do you reckon interest P A dangerous weapon, De- 
irices to emblazon shields. A garrison of troops. The brogue of a 
fordgner. A fugue m music. The tongue of a belL Vague dreams. 
What kind of a -hat is most in vogue f A colleague, or associate. 
An eclogue, or pastoral poem. A long harangue. A vile intrigue. 
The king will prorogue parliament An apologue, or fable. The 
decalogue, or the ten commandments. A demagogue is the leader 
of a poMtkal fiwstion. The epilogue of a play. A Jewish synagogue. 
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3. Silent cansananU. 

Rbxabx 1. When two conflonanti, representuig the ux&e sound, ixe 
comhined at the end of a word, one of them must necessarily be silent. 
The consonants e and k are thus combined in some words, and in others 
f, 1, and ■, when final, are doubled. 





Word$ mdtHg in ck. 




Mck 


d&ck 


nSck 


sick 


black 


fli5ck 


pfick 


speck 


blSck 


kick 


qufick 


striick 


brick 


iSck 


rfick 


tSck 


chSck 


mSck 


sSck 


trick 


^trtSck' 


cSs'sQck 


hgm'lSck 


pea'cSck 


bSn'n9ck 


hSd'dpck 


hfl'lpck 


p8ri9ck 


bSr'r^ck 


hSm'mpck 


mSt'tock 


r&i'sfick 


bai'l9ck 


hSs'89ck 


p&d'd9ck 


sh&m'rSdk 




Worth 


»mUiig m fi*. 




biaff 


drftff 


pM 


whiff 


bfiff 


grfiff 


BcSff 


stiff 


dlff 


mfiff 


skiff 


stiff 


cafiF 


8fF 


BnSff 


staff 


biu'liff 


misftiS 


plain'tiff 


shSr'iff 


cai'tiff 


mWriflF 


pSn'tiff 


tSi/iff 




Wordi 


endktffJnU. 




bm 


ffiU 


im 


shSU 


bffl 


f&U 


mill 


still 


cmi 


&0- 


nail 


tm 


dSU 


gfiU 


pfill 


toU 


dwSU 


hTIl 


quill 


wSll 


ai 


MU 


riU 


wm 
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Wordi 


0nding in m. 




blSss 


crSss 


Mss 


inSss 


bdtss 


drSss 


kiss 


pfas 


chSss 


gliss 


Ifes 


prSss 


clftss 


grfas 


miss 


1588 


^d-drgss' 


di-grSss' 


for' tress 


prln'ces^ 


ais-sgss' 


dis-cfiss' 


giad'ness 


prS^'ess 


blame'less 


di^-mtss' 


gSd'dess 


pro-fgss' 


car'cass 


dis-trSss' 


har'ass 


pro^'ess 


c^rrSss' 


duch'ess 


ha/ness 


suo-cSss' 


com'paiss 


e'gress 


tn'gress 


sup-prgss' 


con-fgss' 


em-b5ss' 


mo-rfiss' 


trgs'p^ss 


cut'l^ss 


Sm'press 


mSt'tress 


wYnd'lass 


cy'press 


ex-c6ss' 


P09-96SS' 


wit'uess 



Exercises for Writing. — The back of the grate is lined with 
brick. A pack of hounds. A finme for hay is called a rack, A 
tack, or small naiL A bannock is a cake made of barley meaL A 
barrack for soldiers. The garment worn by priests under the surplice 
is called a cassock. A sailor's hammock, A mat to kneel upon 
is called a Tiassock. A mattock, or pickaxe. A paddock, or small 
enclosure. The pollock is a salt-water fish. The shamrock, or 
three-leaved grass, is the emblem of Ireland. A high bluffi A cliff 
is a steep rock. Drc^, or refuse. 6^rM^ manners. Snuff is pulver- 
ized tobacco. A whiff of wind. A bailiff in England is appointed 
by a sheriff, A caitiff, or knave. The midriff, or diaphragm. The 
plaintiff in a kwsuit. A tariff of duties. 

A man of pleasing address. Parents caress their children. The 
mariner's compass. The cypress is the emblem of mourning. Do 
liot digress firom the main points when you discuss a subject. To 
emboss is to ornament with raised work. A strong fortress. A 
morals, or bog. A mattress to sleep on. The prowess of a hero. 
A ship's windUtss* 



Bemabx 2. When two consonants, which do not easily coalesce in 
sound, are combined, one is usually suppressed in pronunciation. 

8* 
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B sUaU in the eom iim a iion M bd, 111, and mb. 

frdSll'imn stiA'tle (tftf o) diimfr nttmfr 

dXbi diniA jSmfr plttmA 

douAt comi iSmft tdnift 

re-doubt' cr&mi IXmfr thfimft 

RbmabkS The letter bmntt be •oandedm the words rJk)m6(rftmb) as^ 
auccumb*, 

C ftifeftf in the eomb i na U ona ct, cz, and ac 



in-dict' scene 


sci^fic 


scim'U^i' 


Tlcfualf (nt'tu) scen'er-jr 


sci-^Vi-e^ 


scTo-Kst 


czar scSnt 


sci'ence 


scYs'sel 


&b'sc^ scSp'tre 


sci-en-tltf'ic 


scVfOTf 



fic-qui-Sscc' co-^rlSscc' 
Sf-flo-rSsce' 



dfl-i-qu&cc' 8f-fer-vSsce' 
phSs-pho-r&cc' 



D $iient in the combinaHona nd, dn, attd dt. 

h&ncZ'some Wedne^i^j (w«u'd»> 



hftncf ker-cMef (hMariE^r-chxo 



stS^t'hold-er 



G sHeni in the eambinaiume gn and gm. 

deign (dsn) g*nSsh gneiss reig^ (ibb) 

feig*n (fSB) gn&t gnome Bign 

g*narl gn&w g*nu phlegm 



^r-raig^n' cam-paig'n' 

§.s-s^n' con-dlg-h' 

fts-sig-n-ee' con-s^gn' 

be-n^n' Sn'sTg-n 



f Sr'ejgn (fsr'in) op-piagn' 
gnffmon re-§Tg-n' 

jm-piigTi' dr^rphrSgia 

m^Vign' pSr'frd^m 



H silent in the combinationa gh, -ph, rh, and th. 

9-gAist' burgA'er gAer'kin gAost'ly 



Ssti'mf ^i&i'lj 



gAost 



hSm'9r-pA9.^ 
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YstA'mus 
rASp'so-dj 

Am&ck 
Xmave 
Amead 
knee 

kn&p's&ck 

COuZd (kU) 

shoii/d (shad) 
wou/d (w^d) 
ca/f 
haZf 



rAellm rAi-n89'e-r8s rAyme 

rAgtVric rA6mb rAd'barb 

rAetl'm^rtT^m rASm'bus tAyme 

K tileni in the eambinatum km. 

kneel knU kn6p 

kn&l knSb Aii5t 

fcnife An5ck ftnodt 

Am^At ArnoU Anow 

ftnSwVed^e Anuc'kle Aniir'ly 

m <Ae combination$ Id, If, Ik, Im, li» ofwf It. 

bSik taZk pa/m 

c&Zk w&Zk qua/m 

ch^/k a/m; ha/ve 

fo/k ba/iu sa/ve 

stSJk ca/m 



8&Zm'on 



ha/'ser 



dSl'unm 



M M^en^ tn <Ae combination mn. 

wne-m5ii'ics 

N n2en< tn the combinationa In anti i 



con-d8m»' * 
con-tSmw' * 



hjmn 



ttmwf 
s^l'emn 



P aiUni in the combinations pn, ps, mp» onJ pt. 



pneu-mSt'ics (na-) 



^neu-mo'ni-^ 
/?neu-m5n'ics 



* The If remains silent on adding ing to form the present participles of these 
Words, ooN-DSMif'fN&f cqN-T£M^fN0y though it is sounded with the affix 
MM ill the derivations con-dAm^ni^r, CQN^T^a^if^R, 

t Tta« derivatiTet of this word are pronounced jLlitK^B, uid LlMfiffirtf. 
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ps&lm 



psSl'ter psfil't^r-y 



pshkw 



^s-suiiy/ti9n ej-Smpt' prompt ^mp'tom 

^t-tSmpt' ef-SiD//ti9a ji^tai/mi-g&n siimj/tu-ous 

C9n-t6inpt' Jm-prSmp'tu re-ceipt' B&mj/tar^ry 
cpu-tSmpt'i-ble p8r'em/>-t9-ry re-dSmp'tioii i^mpt 
C9n-sump'ti9a pre-jfiinp'ti9n re-jump'ti9n tSinpt'er 
Smyty t6nip-ta'ti9ii 

S nlent in 9ome worda from the French. 

ai^le T^le T^r^nd 

Sp'r9-po5 de-me^ne' vIs'coAnt 

T Hlent in the combinations rt, ft, and st. 



mort'gai^e 


e-pfa71e 


rfis'/le 


^hrist'en 


Sfi'en (Bf'fii) 


grts'fle 


tMs'fle 


Chrlsfm^ 


sSft'en 


htts'fle 


thrSs'fle 


ftst'QTl 


9rp»s71e 


jSs'fle 


trgs'fle 


gHs^eii 


brls71e 


mY§'fle-toe 


wMs'fle 


hasten 


biis71e 


n6s71e 


chas^'en 


Us'ten 


cfts^le 


p6s71e 


chSs^'nut 


mots7en 


W eHent in the eombinationa sw, wh, 


and wr. 


ftn'stt^er 


toT^n'gle 


trrSst 


trrift 


sword 


irrSp 


trrgs'ile 


tt^rite 


trhS- 


W7rath 


W7rgtch 


W7rithe 


tt^hole 


tt^reak 


W7rStcli'ed 


W7r5ng 


t^hole's9m6 


i^reath 


wriggle 


trrothcriwth) 


t^hdm 


WT^ok 


wring 


trry 


M?hS8p 


WT^ti 


wrtn'kle 


^HM^rf 


««;h8§e 


wrgnch 


wrtst 


wrung 



Remark 4. In some words, both of two combined consonants are silent 
With respect to gh, when not initial, neither letter is ever sounded except 
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in the word burgh and its derivatiTes. The other combinatSoiw which are 
sometimes sQent, are ch, rh, and ph. 



Both letters tilgrU in 


the comhinatum gh. 


hllffht 


f oug-At (ftwt) 


n&ught 


soug*At (itwt) 


b0Ug*At (b&wt) 


Mug-At 


neig'A (na) 


straig-At 


br^At 


freig-At (frst) 


nTg-At 


taug-At 


hrbng-ht (brtwt) 


frTg-At 


plTg-At 


ttoug-A (tft«) 


doug'A (da) 


helg-At 


ploug-A 


thoiig'At (tMwt) 


droug-At 


h^A 


rlg-At 


tlg-At 


eig-At (it) 


knlg-At 


s^A 


weigA (wi) 


fig-At 


llg-At 


sTg-At 


weig-At (wat) 


Sight 


m^At 


Blight 


WroUg-At (rftwt) 



bir'oug'A (bar's) de-lTg'At' f iir'loug-A (-i») neig*A'bor (ng') 
d&ug-A'ter doug'A'tjr in-veig*A' (-vao slaiig-A'ter 

Both letters silent in the combinations ch, rh, and ph. 

drScAm yacAt (y»t) myrrh phthl§'iQ (ti«') 

scAYjm c§k-tarrA' jpAthi'sis 

Behabk 6, The letter h at the heginning of a word is generally sounded. 
In a few cases it is silent. 

Initial h silent in the foUomnff words and their derivatives, 

Agir A8n'est A»n'or * Aoflr 



Exerciseli for Writing. — Bdellium is sn aromatic gum. A 
state of dovbt. A svbUe rogue. Hhejamh of a fireplace. The line 
hangs plumb. To indict is to charge with an infraction of law. 
Wholesome viducUs. Beautiful scenery. Sciatica is a rheumatic 
affection of the hip. A sciolist, or smatterer. The clippings of 
metals are called sdssel. A pair of scissors. He will acquiesce in 
the decision. Some substances deHquescet and others effloresce, on 
exposure to the air. The chief magistrate of the United Provinces 
of Holland ynA called the itadthoUkr. The proud man wH not 
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deign to notice his mferlon. Dogt gnarl The term gnamt ii ap- 
plied to an imaginary being or spirit The gnm resembles the horse. 
To arraign is to bring before a tribmiaL A military campaign^ 
Condign, or merited punishment Foreign nations. The gnomon 
of a dial. Do not impugn the motives of another. At the sight 
they stood aghast. He is troubled with asthma, A gherkin is a 
small pickled cucumber. The isthmus of Suez. Naphtha is an 
inflammable fluid. Bheumatism is a pamful disorder. A rhomb, or 
rhombus, is a quadrilateral figure with two equal obtuse, and two 
equal acute, angles. Rhubarb is used as a medicine. Swift says that 
'* he had a knack at rhyme." An arrant knave. Knead the bread. 
A funeral kndl, A knoU, or little hill. The knoui is a kind of 
whip used in Russia to punish criminals. A soldier's knapscuk. A 
knowledge of algebra. 

He could do it, if he would. A fatted ccdf. Unforeseen events 
balk his efforts. The stalk of a plant Chalk is a carbonate of lime. 
The palm of the hand. Salve for a wound. The salmon is a deli- 
cious fish. The halser of a ship. The art of improidng the memory 
is called mnemonics* The column of a portico. Be careful not to^ 
condemn what you do not understand. To limn is to paint, especially 
in water colors. The science of pneumatics. Pneumonia, or io- 
flammation of the lungs. A psalm of David, The book of Psahna 
is called the Psalter. The study of psychology. An, unsuccessful o^ 
tempt. A peremptory command. The ptarmigan, or white grouse. 
When you pay money, take a receipt. A favorable symptom. The 
aisle of a church. The island of St Helena. A mortgage on an 
estate. A feudal castle. A sprig of mistletoe. Christen a child. 
Listen to the music. A soft answer tumeth away wralh. The In- 
dian war whoop. The angry man wishes to wreak vengeance. A 
wretched condition. The bones of the wrisIL What have you 
bought f The crops were spoiled by a drought The freight of a 
ship. The flight of an eagle. A brilliant light The ndgh of a 
horse. They plight their mutual honor. The sense of sight. A 
self-^au^^ man. Weigh the evidence. A heavy weight. An Eng^ 
lish borough. A feeling of delight. A doughty knight The officer 
is absent on ^furlough. My nearest nei^^or. K drachm is the 
eighth of an ounce. A schism in the church. A beautiful ya^M. 
A bad catarrh. Phthisis and phthisic are terms used to denote con- 
sumption. An Tieir to an estate. An honest man. The honor of 
a good name. How many minutes in an Aotir ? 
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VII. Words containing syllables^ or parts of syl- 
lables, pronounced aiike, or nearly alike, but spelled 
differently. 

1« Words in which the penultimate syUaUe may he mistaken 
for another of a similar sound* 



Sf'f^ble 

^rgreeVWo 

a'mi-jjrble 

9rVailVble 

^rvold'^rble 

blamVble 

chaii^eVblo 

com-btts'ti-ble 
con-tSmpt'i-ble 
con-vert'i-ble 
cor-rfipt'i-ble 
de-f 6n'si-bl€ . 



a-1il^, i-bl^. 

de-jTr'^rble 

Ss'ti-m^rble 

for'mi-d^rble 

laughable (laf) 

m&n'ai^e-^rble 

pSlVt^rble 

peaceVblo 

ex-tSn'si-ble 

iin-p5s'si-ble 

ta-fal'li-ble 

Jn-flgx'i-ble 

Jii-fu'fj-ble 



pgr'ish-grble 

prSf'er-^ble 

rea'jfOii-9^ble 

re-ceivVble 

re-sp^ctVble 

t51'er-arble 

vul'ner-grble 

In-vY§'i-ble 

man'di-ble 

rSp-re-hSn'si-ble 

re-vers'i-ble 

vSnd'i-ble 



ar'ma-mgnt 
fflVmgnt 

dgc're-mSut 
S['e-ni8nt 

^o-c6m'p^n|-mSnt 

&l'i-ii(ignt 

c5n'di-mSnt 

dSt'ri-mgnt 

ex-p8]|r'i-m?nt 



a-m^nt, eMuent, i-mei|t. 

HgVD^Si^t tSin'per-9,-m5nt 



or'n^mSnt 

Jm'ple-mgnt 
in'cre-mSnt 

h^rbil'i-mgnt 

iia-pSd'i-mSnt 

lln'i-mSnt 

mSr'ri-xnSnt 

nu'tri-mfet 



t&'t^rmSnt 

sup'ple-mSnt 
tSn'e-mSut 

pSd'i-mSnt 
rS^'i-mgnt 
rtl'di-mSnt 
&Sd'i-mSnt 
sSn'ti-m&it 
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Sct'u-jkiy 

ad'ver-s^rry 

ar'bj-tr^riy 

bofin'd§^-rjr 

c8m'men-t9r]y 

ctts'tom-^rrjr 

dYg'ni-t^rry 

gl-e-mgntVrjr 

&t'u-9rry 

FSb'ru-^riy 

he-rgd'i-t^rjr 



a-ry, c-ry. 

Jan'u-^ry 
Itt'er-^ry 

mer'ce-n^rrjr 

mts'sioii-?rry 

or'di-n^ry 

pri'm^rrjr 

ro'f§k-ry 

roje'm^ry 



ro't^riy 

sSlVry 

8&l'u4^ry 

s8c'on-d?^ry 

sSc're-t^rry 

sSd'en-t^ry 

sSm'i-nahry 

s81'i-t^iy* 

Btat'u-^ry 

trtb'u-t^rry 

vl"§ioii-9rry 

v81'un-t^ry 



bra'ver-y 
brPber-^ 
bfitch'er-y 
dra'per-y 



droll'er-y 
gftl'ler-y 
grap'er-y 
gan'ner-jr 



inY§'er-y niin'ner-y 

mYl'li-nSr-y prd'der-y 

m8ck'er-y quSck'er-y 

m^s't^r-j^ sHp'per-y 



e and i before a tyUable ending in ate. 

cSlV^rate dSp're-cate Im'pre-cate t81'er-ate 
c8ii'gre-gate dgs'e-crate ia§'er-ate vS^e-tate 
cSn'se-crate Sx'e-crate pSn'e-trate v8n'er-ate 



ab'di-cate 

&i'i-mate 

ar'bi-trate 

cSn'di-date 

cSp'ti-vat^ 

c5^i-tate 

cul'mi-nate 

ctd'ti-vate 

dSd'i-cate 

Sm'i-grate 



e-rSd'i-cate 

Ss^i-mate 

8x'pi-ate 

8x'tri-cate 

fab'ri-cate 

fSs'ci-nate 

fu'mi-gate 

grav'i-tate 

hgf'i-tate 

Im'i-tate 



im'pli-cate 

Jn'di-cate 

In'sti-gate 

Ir'ri-gate 

Jr'ri-tate 

Kt'j-gate 

me'di-ate 

mSd'i-tate 

mlfi-gate 

jnu'ti-late 



n&v'i-gate 

nSm'i-nate 

8b1i-gate 

8b'vi-ate 

pftl'li-ate 

p&Fpi-tate 

ra'di-ate 

rti'mj-nate 

rus'ti-cate 

Bfil'i-vate 
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Bup'pli-cate ter'ini-nate vSn'ti-late "vlii'di-cate 

dgl'i-c§tte in'tri-c^te 6'pi-ate pr5x'i-m^te 

im-ine'di-g,te li-c8n'ti-aite prSd'i-c^te trlp'li-c§.te 
In'ti-m^te 8b'sti-n§ite pr5f' li-g^^te lil'ti-m^te 

Exercises for Writing. — An affable person. An amiable dis- 
position. Blamable conduct. Changeable weather. A laughable 
mistake. The horse is a manageable animaL h peaceable d^dzesx. 
Notes receivable. Achilles was said to be vulnerable only in the 
heel. Combustible materials. Such conduct is not defensible. An 
infallible remedy. An infusible metaL The mandible^ or jaw. 
The dedsion is not reversible. A naval armament, A ligament, 
or elastic membrane. A witnessed will is called a testament. Oxygen 
is an dement of common air. A tool, or implement, A tenement, 
or habitation. An accompaniment in music. A successful exper^ 
iment. Liniment for a wound. A regiment of soldiers. A sublime 
sentiment. 

The manager of a life-insurance company is called, in the United 
States, an actuary. An arbitrary monarch. A dignitary of the 
church. Elementary instruction. The months of January and 
February. A military force. The herb rosemary, A secondary 
consideration. The secretary of a society. Sedentary habits. A 
seminary, or school. An exhibition of statuary, A visionary 
^scheme. Voluntary motions. The braioery of a hero. A hall or- 
namented with drapery, A gallery for paintings. The produce 
of a grapery. A shop for millinery. A great mystery, A slip- 
pery path. Hope will animate the mind. An exchange is a place 
where merchants congregate, A delicate flo^iier. A delegate to a 
convention. Do not desecrate the Sabbath. A substance so hard 
that nothing can penetrate it. A king may abdicate the throne. 
A candidate for an office. Estimate the value. Fumigate the apart- 
ment. Why do you hesitate ? In some countries, it is necessary to 
irrigate land artificially. An opiate to mitigate pain. An obstinate 
disporation. A physician makes use of mercury to salivate a patient. 
Provide some means to ventilate the house. An intimate acquaint- 
ance. An intricate subject. A licentiate in theology or law. The 
predicate of a sentence is that which is asserted of the subject. FroK- 
im<Ue, or next \ ultimate, or last 
9 
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Cfs-td^re-fim 

e^-or'di-iim 
cra'm-&m 



hy-per-bo're-^n 

%-gra'ri-^n 
bar-ba'ri-^u 



pe-trole-fim jBfis-ce-da'ne-um 



pre'mi-uin 
de-lXr'i-fiin 
em-p6'ri-um 



e-qui-Kb'ri-um 
com-pSn'di-am 
tr^pe'zi-um 



e-an, i-an. 

mSd-i-ter-ra'ne-^n sub-ter-ra'ne-^n 



co-me'di-an 

gr^m-ma'ri-^ 

his-to'ri-^ 

e-ongy i-ons. 



li-bra'rj-^n 
trar^e'di-§,ii 
v^le'ri-^u 



ex-fSm-po-ra'ne-ous mts-cel-la'ne-otts spon-ta'ne-ous 



ex-tra'ne-oiis 

Sc-ii-mo'ni-ous 
c^l&xn'ni-ous ^ 



Sc-jrdSm'i-c?! 
ai-le-g8r'i-c^l 
an-^iyt'i-c^ 



sl-mul-ta'ne-ous ter-ra'que-ous 



cSr-e-mo'ni-ous 
h^'-iuo'ni-ous 

i-cal, a-cal, o-cal. 

an-^t8m'i-C|l 

bchtan'i-cfl 

dr^rmSt'i-c^l 



il-lus'txi-ous 
par-si-mo'ni-ofis 



me-thSd'i-cal 
pe-ri-5d'i-c^ 



Remakk 1. With respect to the large class of adjectiTes endhig in cal, 
the unaccented Towel which immediately precedes this teiminadon is i, 
except in the following nz words, and a few others of rare occurrence. 



d8m*9-iii'9rc^' 



d&'ue-tude (wf-) 



e-quiv'o-c^ 



reecJp'ro-c^ 
Z9-di'^^ 



e-tode, i-tiide. 

mSn'su^-tude c-sw?) qure^ude 
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ai'tUude for'ti-tude mSg'nWado 

SpHi-tude grSt'i-tude m)&Vti-tade 

St'ti-tude lILs'si-tude plSn'i-tude 

be-ftt'i-ttLde Iftt'i-tude sSFi-tude 

d«-crSp'j4ad6 iSn'^tttde tur'pi-tade 

RskABX 2. Of the nmneftms class of nount that end In tf , the unac- 
cented Towel which hnmediately precedes this tenuination is i» unless the 
ant^ienult ends with i or y, in which case ty is immediately preceded by e. 

e-ty, i-ty. 

§in:j-!'e-ty (aig-«') m65f'e-ty V^^'^Y S9-bri'e-t3r 

e-bri'e-ty ni'ce-ty pro-pr?e-ty so-ci'e-ty 

gay'e-ty no-t^-ri'e-tv sahtre-tjr v^r?e-tjr 

^.b-siir'di-ty dex-tgr'i-ty hu-mSn'i-ty s^m-i-lSr'i-ty 

com-mSd'i-ty e-ter'ni-ty* lib-er-Sl'l-ty sub-Hm'i-ty 

crgd-i-bn'j-tjr fpr-mai'Hy prSb-^-wVi-ty ti-mWi-tjr' 

cu-ri-8s'i-ty hSs-pi-tSl'i-ty r^pM'i-tjr * v^M'i-ty 

c-tty, B-ity. 

^^•trBij'i-tjr e-l^fl^'i-ty rSg-i-prB^'i-ty 

* &u-da9'i-ty fe-r«9'i*-ty * ^^-g^'v^ 

c^pa9'i-ty l9-qua9'i-tjr te-na9'i-ty 

du-pli9'i-ty r?i-pa9'i-ty ve-ra9'i-tjr 

8n-i-m8s'i-ty im-m8n'si-ty po-r8s'i-ty 

cu-ri-5s'i-ty iii-t6n'si-ty* pr9-pSn'si-t^ 

di-ver'si-ty ne-cSs'si-ty scrti-pu-Ks'i-tjr 

^6n-er-»s'i-ty per-ver'si-ty u-ni-ver'si-ty 

Exercises for Writing, — Castoream is obtained firom the beaver. 
Petroleum is liquid bitumen. A sudcedaneum, or substitute. The 
exordium of a discourse. Delirium is a disorder of the mind. A 
compendium, or abridgment. The hyperborean regions. A 9ubier- 
ranean passage. The manners of a barbarian, A good comedian^ 
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Valenan is a phnt med in me&ine. An extemporaneous speedu 
A misceUitneous collection. An acrimoniout temper. Harmofni- 
oiM sounds. A parnmonwuM dispoutio^. Academical education. 
Botanical specimena. PeriocZt^ pubBcattona. ^mmonuicaZ Tapor. 
An equitocal exprenian. The wodiaeal light. Costoms fiJlen into 
deauetiide. A state of qnietade. Hie aUUude of a star. The 
deerepUude of age. O?ercome with lassitude. The hermit lives in 
soiihide. A great absurdUsf, A dear commodity. The virtue of 
hospitality. He was distinguished for his /i6eraZtty. The sublimiiy 
of moontain scenery. The validity of a claim. He suffered from 
anxiety. Ebriety is synonymous with drunkenness. Oayety of dis- 
position. The moiety f or halt of &n estate. Desire a good reputation 
rather than notoriety. He was remaikable for his sobriety, A 
variety of objects. The atrocity of a crime. Duplicity, or decdt. 
The dasticity of the air. Treaties aim at reciprocity, A man of 
veracity. Do not haibor animosity. Generosity of disposition. 
The immensity of the universe. By force of necessity. An evfl 
propensity, A celebrated university. 



9« Words in which a prefix or an initial stable may be 
mistaken for another of a similar sound. 

ante, anti. 



Sn-ie-ce'dent Sn'te-date 
Sn-ti-jhrlfst'ifii Sa'ti-dote 



iLn-te-pe-nuIt^ an'te-rSSm 
Sn-ti-sSp'tic Sn'tj-type 





de, di, dis. 


de-cease' 
de-cide' 
de-bm-ty 
de-cfpher 


de-liide' 
de-spT§e' 
de-for'mi-ty 
de-lInVate 


de-spTte' 
de-spolfl' 
de-m51'ish 
de-prav'i-tjr 


di-^gst'i-ble 
di-gr6ss' 


di-mSn'sion 
di-min'ish 


di-rgc't9-ry 
di-vTde' 


di-lute' 


di-plo'm^jr 


dirvine' 



de-sp5nd' 



dis-crg"ti9a 



dis-piite' 
dis-t6nd' 



de-scrip'tion 
de-ter^mine 

di-vin'i-ty " 

di-vorce' 

di-viil^' 

dis-ttn'guish 
dis-tort' 
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e-duce' 
e-gre'^ious 

il-lu'mine 
il-lus'trate 



fer-men-ta'ti9n 

fer-til'i-ty 

fer'til-Ize 



e-15s'tic e-lu'ci-date e-mgt'ic 

e-lSc'tric e-mer'^en-c^ e-m5l'u-mSnt 

im-S^'ine im-mer'sion in-Bc^u-late 

im-mSn'sirtpr im-mu'iii-ty i-tSl'i-cize 

fer, fir, llir. 

feVveu-cjr fui/ni-ture 

fir'm^mgiit fiir'ther-more 

fir'm^n fiir'tive 



mer» miyr. 



mer'ce-n^rrjr mer-cu'ri-al mer'maid miir'ky 
mer'ch^-dife mer'ci-ful miir'der-oiis miir'mur-lDg 





per, pur. 


• 


peVc9-late 
pei/jure 
per'me-ate 
peVpe-trate 


per^qui-jfte 
per-se-vere' 
per-stst' 
per-spSc'tive 


per-6ua'$ion 
pei/ti-nSnt 
per-vert' 
per'vi-ous 


piirTjlind 
piii/ch^e 
piir'g^rto-rjr 


piirlin 

pur-loYn' 

piir'port 

ter, tor. 


piir'pose 
pur-su'^nt 
piir'sui-vant (-«rH 


ter'm^gant 


ter'mi-nate 


ter'ti-§rrjr i-Bh^-) 


tiir'ban 
tiir'bu-lSnt 


tiii/me-rtc 
tur'bo't 


tur'gid n 
tiir'nip 



Exercises for Writinpr. — An antecedent is that \?hich goes be- 
fore. The accent of antitype is on the antepenuU, AnHchrUtian 
doctrines. An antidote to poison. Tliat is amtueptic which counter- 
9* 
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acts putrefiu^on. The deaoief or deaA, of a person. Fools despise 
mddom. It is better to hope than to de^por^d, A state of debUityf, 
or weakness. It requires g;reat skill to delineqie objects accurately. 
Such conduct shows the man's depravity. A point difficult to d^er- 
mine. Do not digress from the main subject. Dilute^ or weaken 
spirituous liquor. An angry dispute. Severe pain will distort the 
features. Do not ^^mdge what is imparted to you in oonfidenoe. A 
digestible substance. He was skilled in diplomacy. Discretion is 
necessary. The study of (2ivmcfy. An e^e^riottx blunder. An elastic 
substance. Be prepared for an emergency. The emolument of an 
office. Milton says, " What in me is dark, illumine/* The immensity 
of the universe. An immunity, or privilege. Italicize the emphatic 
words. The fertility of the soiL The stars in the firmament. A 
license from the sultan of Turkey is called a firman. Costly /ur- 
niture. A mercenary is one who serves for hire. Mercurial med- 
icine. A murderous intent. A murA;y atmosphere. The liquor is 
made to percolate through coarse sand. How depraved one must be 
to perpetrate so great a crime ! A perquisite of an office. A per^ 
tinent remark. Cloth ispervious to water. One who is near-sighted 
is said to be purblind. A purlin is an inside brace to a rafter. 
What was the purport of his remarks ? A termagant, or scolding 
woman. The tertiary strata of rocks. A turban for the head. 
Turmeric is the root of an East-Indian plant, and yields a yellow dye. 
The turbot is a delicate flat fish. A turgid style. 

3* Words in which the fined fyliable may be mistaken far 
another of a similar sound. 



ac-cSpt'^nce 

ad-mit'tainca 

f,t-tgnd'ance 

con-cord'ance 

COTii'te-n^riice 

cir-cum'fer-ence 

con-cur'reiice 

.c8n'fer-ence 



ance, eiice. 

for-beir'^.nce 

Ig'no-r^nce 

or'di-nance 

pgt'u-Ig,nce 

re-liic't?ince 



re-mit't§ince 

re-§tst'aince 

siis'te-nance 

tgm'per-g,iice 

tit'ter-^nce 



c8r-re-sp5iid'ence dlff'fer-ence 
dSf'er-ence dif'fi-dence 

de-pgnd'?nce e$-ist'ence 
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im-prti'dfuce 


iA-de-pSu'dence 
oo-c&i/reiice 

ant, eat 


rSv'er-eace 

8ub-^t'$iico 


9rb&n'df]it 
^is-c)^nd'^nt 
|.Ugnd'|iit 


cSn'so-nfQt 
de-fSnd'^t 
dis^or'd^nt 


r^-d&n'd^t 

re-Wc'tfiit 

tri-iim'ph^iit 


HhpAr'ent 

com-po'nent 

C9n-cfir'rent 


cSr-re-spSnd^ent 
ex-pa'nent 
. in-clSm'ent 

ar, er, or, re. 


9p-po^nent 

re-splSn'd^nt 

su-per-m-tSnd'ent 


Sn'gu-l^ 
ftn'nu-l^r 
cir'cu-l^r 

gl5b'u-l^r 


Hn'e-^r 
miis'cu-l^r 

p8p'u-l^r 
rSg'u-l^r 


tu'te-l»r 
vtn'e-g^r 

8¥m'i-l%r 
eln'gu-l^r 


com-mind'er 

c^Fju-der 

di^-oi/dep 


in-trdd'er 
otfgnd'er 
pre46iid'cr 


re-mSm'ber 
re-main'der 
8ur-r8n'der 


ag-^&s'or 

chSn'cel-lor 

cre-a'tor 

gd'i-tor 

gm'pe-ror 

giv'ern-or 


me'te-or 

m8d-er-a'tor 

m8u'i49r 

Sp'er-art^r 

Sr'fl^tor 

poj-jgss'or 


pr9-fgss'9r 

88n'^t9r 

8peo-ta't9r 

8uo-c8s'sor 

8ur-vey'9r (-iv) 

trSns-Ia'tor 


^o-c8u'tre 
fim-pbj-the'frtre 


coE-cSn'trQ 
fi'bre 


Ks'tre 
me'tre 
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Bxercises Ibr Writbtf. — Can yoa gain admittance f A pleas- 
ant countenance. An ordinance, or law. A remittonce of money. 
Observe temperance in all things. The circumference of a circle. 
A merchant's correspondence, A state of dq>endencek Such ooo- 
duct shows great imprudence. A rare occurrence. The means of 
9ubsi9tence» ARallnmdant soippty* She went without an o^^emiafi^ 
Discordant sounds. The apparent motion cf the sun. Indement 
weather. The ef/^»erintendent of a manu&ctory. An angular out- 
line. Of a globular shape. JocuLar remaiks. Ocular eyidence. 
One is simUar to the other. The tutelar deities of the Romans. 
Sharp vinegar. The commander of a military company. A pre- 
tender to science. The troops were obliged to surrender. Who was 
the aggressor f The editor of a newspaper. The emperor of Rus- 
sia. Conscience is a fidthful monitor. An eloqu^it orator. A pro' 
fessor in a college. Who is to be his successor $ A surveyor of 
land. The Colosseum is a spacious amphUheatre at Rome. AJibrc 
of cotton. The lustre of silk. 



cx-ceed' 



ceed, cede, sede. 

pro-ceed' 



sno-ceed' 



^(MJede' 
In-ter-cede' 



pre-cede' 
re-cede' 



se-cede' 
su-per-sede' 



fiuc-tion-eer' 
chan'ti-cleer 
chfir-i-ot-eer' 



eer, ere, ier. 

Sn-^neer' 
gSz-et-teer' 
mofin-tain-eer' 



mii-ti-neer' 
pii-v?k-teer' 
v81-un-teer' 



9d-here' 

St'mos-phere 

ftu-stere' 



cSs'si-mere 

co-here' 

In-ter-fere' 



per-se-vere' 

re-vere' 

sin-cere' 



bftm-bar-dier' 5hSn-de-lier' g8n-do-lier' 

brfg-a-dier' cuJ-r^s-sier'(kw«-) grgn-^rdier' 

cav-frlier' fJn-^-cier' hSl-ber-dier' 
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Irmerce' 

C9-erce' 

cSm'mefce 


^perse' 

C9ii-verse' 

dis-perse' 


^CHsurse' 
disburse' 
re-pu-biirse' 


ar'gue 
ciir'feW 


r&'cue 
nSpk'ew (nxvo 

ice» ise» is. 


sin'ew 


^o-c8m'plice 

ar'mis-tfce 

ar'ti-hce 


SvVrtce 

co^'^-rd-tce 

dgn'ti-frlce 


Sr'i-flfce 

prg§'i-ptce 

prgj'u-dJce 


Sn'ise 

inor'tise 

prgm'ise 


prSm'ise 
trea'tise 
e-phSm'e-rts 

ceons, cious, tions 


8p-i-der'mis 

me-tr8p'9-lfe 
pr9-b8s'cis 


ar-^-la'ceous 


fSr-i-na'ceous 


her-ba'ceous 


crus-ta'ceous 


fo-li-a'ceous 


sftp-^na'ceous 


fi-u-da'cious 
&u-6pi"cious 


f^l-la'cious 
r^^pa'cious 


s^rga'cioijs 
vo-ra'cious 


^m-bt"tious 


con-tgn'tious 


fic-tt"tiou8 


cSn-fici-Sn'tious (-di^) fl^r^f'tious 


su-per-stt"tioufl 


^ 


cial, slal, liaL 




ar-ti-n"cial 
bgii^-ffci^l 


com-mer'ci§J 
prSj-u-dfcig-l 


pro-vYn'cial 
su-per-flfcig-l 


cSn-tro-ver'si?,! 
cir-cum-stSn'ti^I 


cSn-se-quSn'ti^l 
pgn-i-tSn'ti^ 


pr8v-i-d6n'ti§l 
rgv-er-Sn'ti^ 
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an-i-mad-ver'si9ii cSm-pre-hSn'sion 
ap-pre-hSii'si9a c8n-d€>-6CJSft'si9a 



p81-i-tt"ci|Ji 
rhStro-ri"ci^ 

Jn-ter-nSYs'sion 
rSp-re-hSn'sioa 



^c-cSl-er-a'tion 

^o-cfim-mo-da'tion 

^n-ni-hi-la'tion 

^p-pro-prj-a'tion 

^sas-si-na'ti9n 

^s-so-ci-a'ti9n 



C9n-f6d-er-a'ti9n 

e-maii-ci-pa'ti9a 

e:j-Ml-^ra'ti9ii 

^es-ttc-u-la'ti9ii 

ne-go-ti-a'tion 



r8c-om-men-da'ti9ii 

rSc-9n-cfl-i-ation 

rSp-re-§en-ta'ti9ii 

sctn-til-la'ti9ii 

su-per-gr-o-ga'ti9ii 



pro-pY-ti-a'tioa va5-il-la'tioa 

' (-pl8h-«-) 



Exercises lor WriUng* — His expenses exceed his income. I 
hope you will succeed. Will he accede to your request ? New in- 
yentions ^perse^e the old. He is an attctioneer. The hard life of 
a mountaineer. A volunteer in an army. Austere manners. A gar- 
ment is made of cassimere. Persevere in what you undertake. A 
splendid cAaiu^aZier. A skilful ^nanaV. An Italian ^oTtc^Zi^. Do 
not attempt to coerce him. The pursuits of commerce. The mayor 
ond^sred ^ erowd to disperse. Who is to disburse the fimds? 
Will they stop to argue the question ? The curfew, or eyening belL 
A sinew, or tendon. An cuxomplice in crime. A mean artifice. 
A steep precipice. The seed of anise. A mortise for a tenon. A 
profound treatise. The cuticle, or scarfekin, is called also the eptdef^ 
mis. The proboscis of an elephant Argillaceous earth. Farma- 
ceous food. Auspicious circumstances. Fallacious reasoning. A 
voraeuyus aaiiQal. A contentiotu disposition. /Superstitious fears. 
Artificial flowers. Commercial news. A provincial dialect. Sur 
perficicd knowledge. Controversial wndngs. Penitential tears. 
His escape was providential. A reverential attitude. A good 
arithmetician. The art of the rhetorician. I do not wish to in- 
cur animadversion. He showed great condescension. Such con- 
duct is worthy of reprehension. Every thing was provided for her 
accommodation. The assassination of Ceesar. A feeling of exh^ 
aration. A propitiation for spi. The sei$i4iUation of the stars. 
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cy, sy. 




clgm'en-cjr 

cur'ren-c^ 

de'cen-cy 

dSl'i^lrcy 


fsn^y 

fiu'en-cy 
pSl'wjy" 
prr^rcy 
prrvircy- 


88l'ven-cy 
tSn'den-cy- 
iir'^ea-cy 
va'c^n-cy 


^rpSs't^rSy 

cojir'te^y 


gp'i-lgp-iy 

h&'e-sy 

hy-p8c'ri-sy 


inXn'strel-6^ 
pleu'rinsy 


clum'?y 
dai'f y ' 


•y» «T- 

ea'jy pfil'fy quJh'f^ 
gresm'y pSn'jy rS'fy 
noY§y pro'}^ tSn'jy 


bree'zy 
cra'zy 


dYz'zy ha'zjr 
frgn'zy la'2y 

piie, phy. 


ma'zy. 
elea'z;' 


^p8s'tro-phe 


C|rtSs'tro-phe 


ebccTphe 


bi-8g'r^phy 
^e^g'r^phy 


or-thSg'rfrphy 
phi-lSs'o-pby 

un, om, om« 


ste-nfig'rfrphy 
to^pag'r^phy 


co-nun'dnira 

de-c6'rum 

^n-co'mi-Um 


me'di-iiTTi 
mil-lSn'nj-iira 


pgn'du-liim 
pp-ma'tum 


a«-ctis'tom 
duke^dpm 
earFdom 


free'dpm 

Xd'i-om 

mar'tyr-doni 


thrfil'dom 

v8n'om 

wJ5'd9m 


blithe'spme 
gl&d'some 


Ia'c6nie 
loae'i59me 


wSl'come 
whole'somechfl') 
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y, ey. 

Bemask 1. Of the large clasa of words ending in y unaccented, nearly 
half have the final syllable ly. Most of these are adyerbs, yet a few are 
a^jectlTes. The words in the following list axe the principal nouns and 
Terbs which terminate in ly. 

bfllly fSl'ly rtQly sttl'ly 

danjr h81'l;r ^ij mij 

RsMABK 2. Of the small class of words ending in ey unaccented, the 
most of them are nouns ; yet a few of them are adjectives and verbs.* 

abT)ey htn'ej ISck'ey gl^'ey 

9,t-tor'ney (tar') jer'fey malm'jey (msmo m8t'ley 
c&u'§ey joiir'ney mSn'key o'jhrc^y 

cSck'ney j8ck'ey wMm'§ey sky'ey 

hSck'ney keVjey . clay'ey whey'ey (hwa'f) 

Exercises for Writing. — Clemency towards offenders. The cur- 
rmcy of a couatry. Fluency of speech. It is the policy of rogues 
to carry out their plans in secrecy. He was elected to fill a vacancy. 
Be not guilty of apostasy. Well-bred persons are known by their 
courtesy. Hypocrisy is very sinfiiL His disorder is pleurisy, A 
dumsy contrivance. The daisy is a beautiful flower. The pansy, 
or garden violet. His disorder is quinsy. A breezy atmosphere. 
Motion in a circle will make one dizey. The man is lazy. 
Sleazy silk. A sad catastrophe. An interesting biography. The 
art of writing in shortrhand is called stenography. The topogror 
phy of a dty. Can you guess the conundrum^ A perform- 
ance worthy of great encomium. The period of the millennium. 
A vacuum may be produced in a closed vessel by means of the aii^ 
pump. Accustom yourself to early rising. His son will succeed to 
the earldom. A state of thraldom. Birds tue blithesome. Whole- 
some food. Do not stop to daUy by the way. The leaves of the 
hoUy, A sportive saUy. A taUy, or account Westminster' a5&ey. 
A causey, or causeway. A hackney, or faired horse. Fine woollen 
yam is called ^'er^ey. Kersey is a kind of coarse cloth. A lackey, or 
servant. Clayey soil. An ochrey substance. A wheyey liquid. 

^ For the other nouns belonging to this class, see page 35b 
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VIII. Words pronOTinoed alike, but spelled 
differently. 



A. 



Adds, doe$ add. 

Adze, a cuttinff instrument. 

Ail, to be %U. 
AlGjfermented malt liquor. 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ere, before. 

E'er, ever. 

Heir, one who inherits. 

All, the whole. 
Awl, an instrument. 

Altar, apUicefor sacrifices. 
Alter, to change. 



Ante, before. 
Auti, against. 

Arc, part of a circle. 
Ark, a vessel. 

Ascent, rise. 

Assent, act of agreeing. 

Ate, did eat. 
Eight, twice four. 

Auger, an instrument. 
Augur, a soothsayer. 

Aught, any thing. 
Ought, to be obliged. 



exercises for Writing. — He adds insult to mjury. Sharpen 
the adze. What can ail him ? This is good ale. Breathe pure air. 
Ere you go. If t^er it happen. An heir to an estate. AU his 
goods. Bring me an awl. He offered the victim on the altar. Alter 
the shape. An an;^e-room is a room before another. An an^-Chris- 
tian is one opposed to Christianity. The arc of a circle. Noah's 
ark. The accent is steep. I give my absent. He aie eight apples. 
Bore a hole mth an auger. Events sometimes belied the augur's 
predictions. If aught prevemed, you ought to have told me. 



B. 



Bad, not good. 
Bade, did bid. 

Bail, surety. 
Bale, a package. 

Bait, a lure. 
Bate, to lessen. 
10 



Baize, coarse woollen stuff. 
Bays, bay trees; a garland. 

Ball, a globe. 
Bawl, to cry aloud. 

Bard, a poet. [par. 

Barred, fastened with a 



no 
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Bare, uncovered^ naked. 
Bear, an cmimaL 

Base, mean, vile. 
Bass, apart in music. 

Bay, an arm of the sea. 
Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Be, to eodst. 
Bee, cm insect. 

Beach, the sea-shore. 
Beech, a forest-tree. 

Beat, /o strike. 

Beet, a garden vegetable. 

Beau, a gaUant. 
Bow, to shoot with. 

Beeuj past participle of he. 
Bin, a repository for com. 

Beer, a liquor. 
Bier, a frame for conveying 
the dead. 

Bell, a sounding vessel of 

metal. 
Belle, a gay young lady. 

Berry, a small fruit. 
Bury, to inter. 

Berth, a sleeping-place. 
Birth, a coming into life. 

Bite, act of biting. 
Bight, a small bay. 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, sky-colored. 

Boar, a male swine. 
Bore, the size of a hole.. 



Bole, a clayey earth. 
Boll, a seed-vessel J 0pod. 
Bowl, a vessel for liquids. 

Borne, carried. 
Bourn, a bounds a limit. 

Bough, a bremch of a tree. 
Bow> €m act of respect. 

Brake, a thicket of bramr 

bles. 
Break, to party to rend. 

Breach, t^o^/ion; a gap. 
Breech, the hinder part of 
a gun. 

Bread,/oorf made of grain. 
Bred, educated. 

Brews, does brew. 
Bruise, to crush with ablow. 

Broach, a spit. 

Brooch, an omamentalpin. 

Brows, the arches of hair 

over the eyes. 
Browse, to feed on shrubs^ 

Brute, an irrational am- 

mal. 
B^t, a noise, a report. 

Burrow, a hole for rabbits. 
Borough, a corporate toum. 

But, exeept; a limit. 
Butt, a cask; to beat. 

Buy, to purchase. 
By, near. 



Exercises for Writinr* — It was wbad I bade him flXfthany it 
Heg«ve&ai<|orlusappe9iwice. A &a2e of gooda. BaUixtkhosik. 
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JSa<^ or abate, a demand. The screen was made of &a«sft Baif$ht 
heroes and poets. Boll ihebalL Do not bawl so loud. Homer was 
the greBitbard of the Greeks. The door is barred. Bare feet The 
polar bear. A base act He sings bass. The bay of Naples. The 
bey of a Turkish province, ^e quiet The busy bee. Near the 
beach stands a &eec^-tree. Beat the carpet The white beet con- 
tiuxis much sugar. A beau attends a lady. The Indian bow and 
arrow. The com has been a long time in the bin. Beer is made 
of malt and hops. The body was borne on a bier. The bdl rings. 
The bdle of the village. If you bury the berry, a bush will grow 
from it The sailor sleeps soundly in his berth. Birih and death 
are the portals of a new life. The boat was moored in a bight 
The bite of a dog. The wind blew. The sky is blue. The wild 
boar. A gun of large bore. He was borne on a litter. The 
bourn from which no traveller returns. Armenian bole is used for 
tooth-powder. The boU of a plant A bowl of milk. The bough of 
a tree. Make a bow. The deer is sheltered in the brake. It is easy 
to break glass. A breach in a waU. The Ig-eeeh of a gun. The 
bread is well baked. A -weU-bred man. He brews beer. He will 
brtdse his fingers. A broach to roast meaifc on. A brooch for the 
dress. The brows protect the eyes. The cattle browse on the tender 
twigs. Old writers used bruit in the sense of ^umor. Senseless as 
a Inute. A rabbit in his burrow. An English borough. A biU, or 
boipidary. A but^ of wine. Buy a book. Sit by me. 

C. 

Calendar, an almatmc. Cast, to throw ^ to fling. 

Calender, a hat-press. Caste, an hereditary clasSy 
Call, tp summon. ^ ^^^ ^*^ Bzndoos. 

Caul, a net far the hair. Cedar, om evergreen. 

Cannon, a great gun. Ceder, one who cedes. 

Canon, a rule or law- Cede, to yield, to give up. 

Canvas, cloth for sails. Seed, that from which a 
G&nyeissjtosiftjto examine. plant or an animal is 
Capital, the chief town. produced. 

Capitol, a public edifice. Ceil, to cover, as a^ inner 
Carat, a weight. " roof. 

Carroty a vegetable. Seal, to fasten with a seal. 
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Ceiling, the coverings of cm 

inner roof. 
Sealing, fastening with a 

seal. 

Cell, a sfnallj close room. 
Sell, to dispose of for mofir 

ey. 
Cellar, a room in the ground 

under a house. 
Seller, one who sells. 

Cent, a copper coin. 
Sent, did send. 
Scent, smelly odor. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 
Sear, to bum^ to cauterize. 
Sere, dry, withered. 
Seer, one w/io sees. 

Cession, a>ct of yielding. 
Session, sitting of a court. 

Chagrin, mortificaiiony vex- 
ation, [^er. 
Shagreen, a kind of leath- 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, 24 sheets of paper. 

Choose, to select. 
Chews, does chew. 

Chuff, a coarse clown. 
Chough, a kind of bird. 

Cingle, a girth for a horse. 
Single, one, or not more 
than one. 

Cinque, ^ve in dice. 
Sink, a receptacle or drain. 

Cite, to quote. 

Site, situation, ground-plot. 

Sight,perceptionbythe eye. 



Clause, apart of a sentence. 
Claws, talons of a birdy 

Climb, to ascend, to mount. 
Clime, climate, region. 

Cole, a name for cabbage. 
Coal, a kind of fuel. 

Coarse, not fine. 

Course, a way, a passage. 

Coin, metallic money. 
Coigne, a wooden wedge. 
Quoin, a comer-stone. 

Color, hue or tint of bodies. 
Culler, one who culls. 

Collar, a neck-band. 
Choler, anger, rage. 

Complement, a full quanr 
tity or number. 

Compliment, delicate flat- 
tery, praise. 

Complemental,/^9ig* up. 
Complimental, implying 
compliments. 

Coral, a hard substance 
found in the ocean. 

Corol, the inner covering 
of a flower, corolla. 

Cord, a small rope. 
Chord, the string of a mu- 
sical instrument. 

Core, the inner part of any 

thing. 
Corps, a body of troops. 

Council, a body of councils 

lors. • 
Counsel, advice, direction. 
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Cousin, the child of an utir Crews, the plural of crew. 

cle or aunt. Cruise, to rove for plunder. 

Cozen, to cheats to trick. Cruel, inhuman. 

Creak, to make a harsh Crewel, a kind of yam. 

noise. Cygnet, a young swan. 

Creek, a small inlet or cove. Signet, a seal. 

Exercises for Writing* — Hemaikable events are entered in the 
e(dendar. The press in which clothiers smooth their cloth is called a 
calender. Call a servant Her hair was bound with a caul. The 
fort bristled with cannons. The canons of the church. Tents are 
made of canvas. Canvass the question thoroughly. Boston is the 
capital of Massachusetts. The Capitol at Washington is an impos- 
ing edifice. The gold weighed ten carats. Carrots are good food 
for horses. Slings to cctst stones. There are no cosies in this 
country. The wood of the cedar is very durable. The ceder of a 
privilege. He cedes more than is asked. The seeds of a plant Ceil 
a room. Seal a letter. The ceiling is ten feet from the floor. He 
is sealing a letter. A cell in a prison. Goods to sell. The house 
has a good cellar. He is a \xxikrseller. A new cent. A pleasant 
tcervL Cere the thread. The sere and yellow leaf. A cession of 
territory. A session of Congress. He felt great chagrin. Shagreen 
is made rough by imbedding seeds in the skin, while it is soft The 
music of a choir. A quire of paper. Be sure to choose the best 
He ch^ews tobacco. The chough resembles the crow. Chuff\ as used 
by Shakspeare, means a kind of clown. Cingle has the same mean- 
ing as surcingle. Single is opposed to double. A cinque in dice. 
A sink in a kitchen. He does not cite any authority. A site for a 
building. The sight of the eye. A clause in a sentence. The claws 
of a lion. A hill hard to climb. Clime is a poetical word for " cli- 
mate.'' Broccoli is a species of cole. Mineral coal is supposed to be 
of vegetable origin. A cloth of coarse materiaL Take the best 
course. The cent is the lowest coint A coigne is a wooden wedge 
used by printers. The quoins of a building. The colors of the 
rainbow. Cullers of herbs. A collar for the neck. Choler is used 
by the poets for ** anger." He has his complement of men. The com- 
pliment was well merited. Complemental is applied to that which 
supplies what is wanting. A complimental notice. Some islands 
are formed almost entirely of coral. A flower is smix>unded by a 
10* 
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eorpl Tie the bundle irith a cord* The chords of a ha;rp. The 
core of an apple. A miliary corps. The governor and his council. 
Give good counsel, if you give any. They are cousins. One who 
cozens another, wrongs himself. The doors creak on their hinges. 
They steered the boat into a creek. These ships, manned with crews 
of the most desperate character, were sent by their owners to cruise 
in the Mexican gulf. A erud man is worse than a brute. Crewd is 
a species of worsted. Sbakspeare says, ''I am the cygnet to this 
pale, fidnt swan." The bill has received the king's signet. 



D. 



Dam, a bank to confine 

water. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Day, the time between sunr 

rise and sunset. 
Dey, a Moorish governor. 

Dear, costly. 
Deer, an animal. 

Dew, vapor deposited at 

night. [paid. 

Due, owingy that is to be 

Die, to expire. 
Dye, colory tinge. 

Discous, like a disk. 
Discus, a qtwit. 

Discreet, prudent J caiUious. 
Discrete, not concrete^ dis- 
tinct. 



Doe, the female deer. 
Dough, unbaked bread. 

Dram, a glass of spirituous 

liquor. 
Drachm, a small weight. 

Draft, a bill of exchange. 
Draught, a quantity of li- 
quor drank at once. 

Dun, of a dull brown col- 
or. 
Done, performed. 

Dust, dry powder. 
Dost, thou doest. 

Dire, dreadful, mournful* 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Dying, expiring. 
Dyeing, coloring. 



Exercises for Writing. •»- The water flows over the dam. 
Day and night succeed each other. The dey of Algiers. All 
kinds of provision are very dear. The deer is a beautiful an- 
imal. Dew does not &11 in cloudy weather. Honor is due to 
merit. All men must die. Indigo is chiefly used as a blue dye. 
Discous is a botanical term for broad and flat To throw the discus 
was a £Bivorite sport with the Greeks and Itomans. He who is dis* 
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ereet suffers little from repeatanoe. A discrete term is one which ex- 
presses a quality apart from any substance, as '' whiteness.'' The doe 
has np horns. Dough makes better bread for being kneaded. A 
dram of brandy. A drachm of medicme. A draft on London. A 
draught of ale. Fish cured bo as to have a dun cobr are called dun- 
fish. The work is done. What a cloud of dust yonder ! Dost thou 
see it ? A dire calamity. He is by trade a dyer. Some are dying, 
while others are coming into life. The art of dyeing requires the 
observance of many chemical laws. 



E. 



Ewe, a female sheep. 
Yew, an evergreen tree. 



You, the person or persons 
spoken to. 



exercise lor Writing. — Do you see that ewe under the yeiof 



Pare, price of passage. 
Fair, beautiful. 

Fain, glady pleased. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to pretend. 

Faint, languid^ weak^ 
Feint,/a&e show ^ pretence. 

Faun, a kind of rural deity. 
Fawn, a young deer. 

Feat, an exploit. 
Feet, the plural of foot. 

Filter, to strain. 
Philter, a potion or charm 
to excite love. 

Flea, an insect. 

Flee, to hasten or run away. 

Floe, a mass of floating ice. 
Flow, to run as water. 



Flour, powdered grain. 
Flower, a part of a plant. 

Flue, a passage for smoke. 
Flew, did fly. 

Fore, coming first J anterior. 
Four, twice two. 

Fort, a fortified pUjLce. 
Forte, that in which one 
excels. 

"Forth J forward^ out. 
Fourth, the next to the third. 

Foul, not clean^fiUhy. ^ 
Fowl, a bird. 

Frays, the plural of fray. 
Phrase, an expression. 

Franc, a French coin. 
Frankj open^ ingenujous. 
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Freeze, to congeal with "FvltSj the plural of fop. 

cold. Furze, a prickly shrub. 

Frieze, of an entablature. Fungous, excrescent^ spon. 
Fir, an evergreen tree. gy. 

Fur J fine hair. Fungus, a mushroom. 

JSxercises for Writing. — The fare by water is less than by 
]and. A fair lady. The prodigal in the parable would Jlain hare 
eaten hueJu. A fane, or temple. Do not feign what you do not 
feel. Faint with hunger. A feint to deceive. Milton speaks of 
"fauns with cloven Leel." Fawns are very timid. A feat of 
strength. Shoes for the feet. We filter a liquid to make it clear. 
The superstitious alone ascribe any virtue to a philter. The flea is 
remarkable for its strength in leaping. " The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth." JmmenBe floes are seen in the Arctic regions. The 
tide flovDS rapidly. Bread is made of flour. The rose is a beautiful 
fljovotr. The flue of a chimney. The bird flxno away. The fore- 
feet of a/our-footed animaL The/or^ at the entrance of the luu-bor. 
Story-teUing is his forte. The blossoms of fruitrtrees did not come 
forth until the/ottrfA week of May, Fovi places are fevorite resorts 
of some kinds oifowt. Quarrelsome people are Hable to get into 
frays. ** How do you do " is a common phrase. One franc is equal 
to about dghteen and a half cents. A man oi frank disposition. 
Mercury wiU freeze at forty degrees below zero. The frieze of the 
Parthenon. A fir-tree. A garment lined with fur. The trade in 
furs has been very lucrative. Fields covered with furze. A fungous 
substance resembles a fungus. 

a. 

Gage, a pledge, apavm. Gilder, one who gilds. 
Gauge, a measure. Guilder, a Dutch coin. 

Gate, assort of door. Glare, dazzling light. 

Goityamanner of walking. Glair, the white of an 

Gild, to overlay with gold. ^SS* 

Guild, an association. Gloze, to flatter. 

Gilt, overlaid wUh thin Glows, does glow. 

gold. Gored, pierced. 

Guilt, criminality y sin. Gourd, a plant. 
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Orate, a frame for afire. 
Great, large in bulk or 
number. 

Grater, a rough instrument 

to grate with. 
Greater, more great. 

Greaves, armor for the legs. 
Grieves, does grieve. 



Grisly, dreadful^ horrible. 
Grizzly, grayish. 

Groan, to sigh^ as in pain. 
Grown, increased in size. 

Grocer, a dealer in tea^ 

sugary Sfc. 
Grosser, more gross. = 



Exercises for Writing. — A gage of fideKty. The gauge of a 
cask. A gate is made to turn on hinges. He has an awkward gait. 
It is easy to gild wood with gold-leaf. The guild of masons. Any 
thing gilt appears like gold. Suffering inseparably foUows guiU. 
The gilder cluurged a guilder for his work. The glare of the sun. 
The glair of an egg. It may do less harm to censure than to gloze. 
The fire glows in the grate. The horse was g(^red by an angry bulL 
Jonah's gowrd. A grate for coals. A greal fire. A grater for 
nutmeg. Greater caution will be necessary. Soldiers in ancient 
times wore greaves. How she grieves at her loss 1 A grisly spectre. 
A grizzly beard. The pain makes him groan. The tree has grown 
to a great height. His occupation is that of a grocer. Water is a 
grosser medium than air. 



H. 



Hale, healthy. 

B-Bilj frozen drops of rain. 

Hair, of the head or skin. 
Hare, a quadruped. 

Hall, a large room. 
Haul, to puU^ to draio. 

Hart, a he-deer, a stag. 
Heart, an organ of the 
body. 

Heal, to cure J to restore. 
Heel, the hind pa/rt of the 
foal. 



Hear, to perceive by the ear. 
Here, in this place. 

Herd, a number of beasts 

together. 
Heard, did hear. 

Hew, to cut and trim with 

an axe. 
Hue, cofor, tint. 

Hie, to go in liaste. 
High, not lowy elevated. 

Hire, wages. 
Higher, more h^h. 
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Hoard, a store laid up. 
Horde, a ba/nd; a tribe. 

Hole, a cavity. 
Whole, all, total. 



Hoop, a band arotmda cask. 
Whoop, a hud cry, a shout. 

Hour, siocty minutes. 
Our, beknigimg to us. 



Ezereites for WriUnf • — He is hde and robucrt. Much haU 
has fallen. The luUr of the head. The hart is noted for timiditfr. 
The haU was filled with people. The horses cannot Kaid so hea^ 
a load. The hart was shot through the heart* Ointment to heal a 
wound. Achilles was vulneiable in the hed, I hear music here in 
the garden. A herd of cattle. The strangest story I ever heard. 
Hew the timber. The flower is of a purple hue. The laborer ia 
worthy of his hire. No saving has higher authority than this. The 
miser's hoard. A horde of wandering Tartars. Bore a hole for the 
screw. Take a part, if you cannot get the tohcle. Bind it with a 
hoop. The Indian war-tr^op is terrible. At an early Tujur^ cur 
troops took up the line of march. 



I. 



In, not out. 
Inn, a tavern. 

Indict, to charge. 
Indite, to compose. 



Invade, to enter hostUely. 
Inveighed, did in'oeigh. 

Isle, an island. 

Aide, a walk in a church. 



XhcerciJieB for Writing. — ^ Hiere was no room itft them in the 
tfin." The grand-jury will hvdiet hiuL MQton said he did not care 
to indite a poem on the subject of war. Caesar crossed the Kubicon 
to tnoaefe- Rome. The better citizens inveighed against him for his 
ambitious projects. The poets use isle for "island." The aisU of 
a cathedraL 



K. 



Kernel, an edible substance 

in a shell or husk. 
Colonel, a military title. 
Key, of a lock. 
Quay, a mole, a wharf. 



Ball, to deprive of life. 
Kiln, a sort of furnace. 

Knit, to weave with a nee* 

die. 
Nit, the egg of a louse. 
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Knave, a base num. 
Nave, part of a church. 

Knew, did know. 

Gnii, an African animal. 

New, not old. 



Knot, a part which is tied. 
Not, a word of denial. 

Know, to have knowledge. 
No, no^ a/ny; nay. 



Bxercises for Writing. —Hie hamd of a nut Tlie ecHond of 
a lament. The key of a closet The ship is lying at the quay. 
Do not hiU the insect. A kUn for burning limestone. To knit 
is to we^ vithoat a loom. A nU is hardly visible to the naked 
^e. He is more knave than fool. The nave cnf St Paul's cathedred. 
I knew him as soon as I saw him. The gnu resembles the horse. 
The garment is new. Untie the knot. I can not do it Do you 
know any thing of this matter P I must answer, No. 



Lac, a kind of resin. 
Lack, wanty need. 

Lacks, does lack. 
Lax, looscy not exact. 

Lade, to body to freight. 
Laid, did lay. 

Lane, a narrow street. 
Lain, past pa/rticiple of lie. 

Laps, does lap. 
Lapse, coTMTse^flow. 

Leech, a small bloodsucker. 
Leach, to cause water to 
pass through ashes. 

Led, did lead. 
Lead, a heavy metal. 

Leaf, of a plant. 
Lief, willingly, glddly. 



Leek, a plant. 
Leak, to run out. 

Levee, an embankment. 
Levy, to raise j to collect. 

Lie, a criminal falsehood. 
Lye, a solution of potash. 

Limb, a branch. 
Limn, to paint. 

Links, the plural of link. 
Lynx j an animal of the cat 
kind. 

Load, a burden^ a freight. 
Lode, a mineral vein. 

Loch, a lake^ {in Scotla/nd). 
Lock, for doors, Sfc. 

Lore, learning, erudition. 
Lower, more low. 



Exercises for Writing. — Varnish is made of lac. There is no 
lack of applicants for office. He that lacks good piinciples will be 
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lax in his moinls. The verb hide is chiefly used in the portidpial foim 
" laden." They have laid upon him a heavy burden. At the head of 
the lane, the cattle have lain down to rest. In steam-boilers, one 
sheet of iron laps over another. One who is very busy does not 
notice the lapse of time. Soap-makers leach wood-ashes to procure 
the potash which it contains. The leech is a kind of worm found in 
fresh water. Lead is heavier than iron. The groom led the horses 
into the stable. The shape of the lectf is one of the characteristics 
of a tree. I would as lief go as stay. A vessel may leak. The 
flavor of the leek resembles that of the onion. The ci^ of New 
Orleans is protected from inundation by a levee» It will bAecessary 
to levy a large force for this expedition. One lie is generally a pre- 
lude to another. The lye is dense enough to bear an egg. The limb 
of a tree. To limn is an old term signifying to paint The links of 
a chain. The lynx is noted for sharpness of sight. The horse cannot 
draw so heavy a load. The miner has discovered a rich lode of 
tm. Loch Lomond, in Scotland. Hardly any lock is secure against 
an adroit thief. A man versed in ancient lore. The picture would 
look better if it were placed lower. 

M. 

Made, did make. Mete, a limits a bound. 

Maid,aw unmarried wtrman. Meat, flesh for food. 

Male, not female. Meet,yK, proper. 

Mail, a bag for letters^ S^c. Meeting, an assembly. 

Mane, hair on the neck of Meting, measuring. 

a horse. Meter, a measure. 

Main , principal, chief. Metre, the measure of verse. 

Marshal, a high military or Mite, a small insect. 

civil officer. Might, power , strength. 

Martial, warlike. Moan, to lament, to grieve. 

Maze, confusionjperplexity. Mown, participle of mow. 

Maize, Indian corn. Mote, a small particle. 

Meed, a reward. Moat, a ditch or trench.. 

Mead, a meadow. More, the comparative of 
Mean, base, contemptible. much. 

Mien, airy looky manner. Mower, one who mows. 
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Mucous, sKmp. Mule, an animal. 

TA^iiiv^^ a gUmy fluid. Mewl, to cry as a child. 

Exercises for Writing. — He made an excuse for his absence. 
Maid is used adjectiYely for <* female/' as, mai^-servant. The 
male sheep has horns. A package to go by mail. The mane is an 
ornament to the horse. The aorta is the main arter}' of the body. 
Marshal is a high mifitary title. Martial music. Great quantities 
of maize- are raised in the United States. To be in a maze is to 
be greatly perplexed. Mead is a poetical term for a meadow. The 
meed of thanks. He was never guilty of a m^an act He is of a 
dignified mien. Meet, or proper, conduct Salted meo^. Mete, a 
boundary. A ga^-meter is an instrument for measuring gas. The 
poem is written in the heroic metre. It is an unchristian sentiment 
that ** might makes right" A mite in cheese, or in com. Some 
brutes seem to moan for what they miss, Uke intell%ent creatures. 
This grass should be monm. The moat was twenty feet wide. A 
mote may cause great pain to the eye. What more rural sound 
than to hear the mower whet his scythe ? Mucotis membranes are 
membranes that secrete mucus. The infant mewls, Mtdes are much 
employed in the Southern States for drawing cotton. 

N. 

Nay, no. - Night, the time after sumet. 

Neigh, to cry as a horse. Knight, a title of honor. 

Need, necessity^ wa/nt. None, no one, not any. 

Knead, topressy as dovgh. Nun, a female devotee. 

Exercises for Writing. — Do not hesitate to say nay, when duty 
requires it A horse will often neigh at the sight of his master. 
We have need of food. It is necessary to knead dough in order to 
make good bread. Night is the lime for rest Knight is an honor- 
ary title in England, indicated by prefixing " Sir ** to the name. He 
went in search of game, but there was none to be found. She has 
taken the vows of a mm. 

o. 

Oar,/or rowing a boat. One, single ; wny. 

O'er, over. Won, dvi win. 

Ore, metal in mineral. 
11 
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Exercises for Writing. — An oar is often made of ash. Gamp- 
bell says of England, ** Her march is oV the momitain wayes." 
CSnnabar is an ore of mercury. One who has icon such honors must 
have industry as well as talent 



P. 



Pale, wan, pallid. 
Pail, a vessel for water. 

Pane, a square of glass. 
Pain, distress, suffering. 

Pair, two of a kind. 
Pare, to peel. 
Pear, a fruit. 

Pause, a stop. 
F8LW8jfeet of a beast. 

Peace, tranquillity, rest. 
Piece, a portion. 

Peel, the rind of any thing. 
Peal, a loud noise. 

Pearl, a whitish substance. 
Purl, to flow gently. 

Peer, a nobleman. 
Pier, a mole. 

Tendeuii, jewel for the ear. 
Pendent, hanging. 

Place, situation. 
Plaice, a sort offish. 



Plane, level, even. 
Plain, clewr, evident. 

Plate, aflat dish. 
Plait, a fold. 

Plum, a fruit. 
Plumb, perpendicular. 

Pole, a long staff or stake* 
Poll, the head. 

Pore, as of the skin. 
Pour, to let out. 

Port, a harbor. 

Porte, the Turkish court. 

Practice, the habit of doing » 
Practise, to do habitually. 

Pray, to make a petition. 
Prey, to feed by violence. 

Praise, commendation. 
Prays, beseeches, entreats. 
Preys, seizes, plunders. 

Prize, a reward. 
Pries, does pry. 



Exercises for Writing* — A paU of milk. Pale with fright. 
A pane of glass. A pain in the limbsi Kpair of gloves. Pare 
the pear. After a short ^at^e, he proceeded. The paws of a lion. 
After a struggle comes a season of peace, A piece is broken offl A 
peal of bells. The ped of an orange. A pearl of great price. 
The brooks purl over their stony beds. Every peer in England is 
entitled to a seat in the House of Lords. The harbor is protected by 
a jnV. A pendant for the ear. A pendemi lamp. This is a good 
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place for fishing. The plaice resembles the flounder. A plane sur- 
fece. It is plain that he has made a mistake. The plaits of the 
collar. There are not plates enough on the table. The plum is not 
so easily raised as the pear. The line does not hang plumb. They 
erected a, pole ibr the flag. A poll-tax is a tax for each poU, m head* 
The pores of the skin. He pours the water into a goblet The ship 
left the port of Southampton, having on board the English ambassa- 
dor to the Porte. No art can be well learned without long practice. 
They who practise any art become expert in it We should pray 
for what may be best for us. The larger fishes prey upon the smaller 
ones. Well-merited praise. He "who prciys for a temporal blessing, 
may be asking for that which will do him harm. The wolf preys 
upon the sheep. The prize of wealth is what most are struggling 
for. He is contemptible who^e« into the affiurs of others. 

Q. 

Quarts, plural of quart. Quartz, rock-crystal. 



, Exercises for Writing. • 

is pure silex. 



-Four quarts make a gallon. QuartM 



R. 



Bain, water from the clouds. 
Rein, part of a bridle. 
Reign, roycU authority. 

Rap, to strike quickly. 
Wrap, to fold up. 

Raise, to lift, to erect. 
Raze, to demolish. 
Rays, plural of ray. 

Red, of the color of blood. 
Read, did read. 

Reed, a plant. 
Read, to peruse. 

Reek, to smoke, to steam. 
Wreak, to inflict violence. 

Rest, cessation of labor. 
Wrest, to take by force. 



Rheum, a thin, serous fluid. 
Room, an apartment. 

Rhyme, correspondence of 

sound in verse. 
Rime, hoarfrost. 

Rice, a kind of grain. 
Rise, ascent. 

Right, not wrong. 
Rite, external observance. 
Wright, a workman. 
Write, to express by letters. 

Ring, a circular fgure. 
Wring, to twist. 

-Rode, did ride. 
Road, a public highway. 
Rowed, did row. 
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Roar, a loud noise. Bough, not smooth. 

Rower, one who rows. Ruff, a plaited omameni 
Roe, the spawn of fishes. M ^^ ^<** 

Row, to impel by oars. Rung, participle of ring. 

Rood, the fourth of an acre. ^rxmg,participle ofyring. 

Rude, coarse in manners. Rye, a species of grain. 

Rote, repetition by heart. ^ry, crooked, distorted. 
Wrote, did wrUe. wrested. 

Exercises for Writing. — Plants would not grow witihout rain. 
To give the rein to a horse is to allow him to go at will The reign 
of Elizabeth. Rnqf at the door. Wrap it with paper. To raise a 
building is to set up its frame ; to raze it is to destroy it The rajfs 
of light proceed in a straight line. He read the Bible daily. The 
curtains are red. It is a waste of time to read worthless books. The 
reed grows to a great height The horses reek with sweat The 
malignant man longs to wreak vengeance on his adversary. Those 
only who labor can enjoy rest He attempted to wrest it from him. 
Rheum is always an attendant symptom of catarrh. The room is very 
spacious. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. White frost is called 
rime by the old writers. Rice is an abundant product in tropical 
countries. Sea-weed is thrown upon the beach at every rise of the 
tide. It is not right to ridicule any rite which others may consider 
sacred The term wright is now seldom applied to a woikman ex- 
cept in compounds, as ** wheel- wright" He cannot write his name. 
A ring of gold. To wring the hands is a sign of grie£ The road 
over which they rode was shaded with trees. They rowed lustily. 
The roar of the alligator. The rower of a boat The roe of the 
sturgeon. It is hard work to row a boat against a current A rood 
of land. He is rude in his behavior. He learnt his lesson by rote. 
He wrcie rapidly. A journey over a rmigh road. The ruffyns a 
conspicuous ornament in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The bell was 
rung. She wrung her hands. Rye is a valuable grain. A wry &ce. 

Sale, act of selling. . Scene, a place; a view^ 

Sail, to pass, or be moved, Seen, past participle of see. 
by sails. Seine, a net used in fishing. 
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Skull, the case of the brain. 
Scull, to impel a boat. 

See, to perceive by the 

eye. 
Sea, the ocean. 

Seam, asutwre^ ajunctwre. 
Seem, to appear. 

Sees, does see. 
Seize, to lay hold on. 

Seignior, a title. 
Senior, one older than an- 
other. 

Serf, a slave. 

Surf, the swell of the sea. 

Surge, a great wave. 
Serge, a woollen stuff. 

Sheer, to turn aside. 
Shear, to cut with shears. 
Shire, a county. 

Shock, concussion. 
Shough, a shaggy dog. 

Sine, a geometrical line. 
Sign, a symbol J an omen. 

Slay, to killy to butcher. 
Sleigh, a vehicle. 

Slight^ inconsiderable. 
Sleight7 cunning artifice. 

Slow, not quick. 
Sloe, a small plum. 



Slue, to turn. 
Slew, did slay. 

So, in such a manner. 
Sow, to scatter, as seed. 
Sew, to join by the needle. 

Soar, to ascend. 

Sore, tender or painful. 

Sole, single^ only. 
Soul, the spirit. 

Some, a part. 
Sum, the aggregate. 

Son, a male child. 
Sun, the source of light. 

Stair, a step. 
Stare, to gaze. 

Stake, a stick ; a wager. 
Steak, a slice of meat. 

Steel, hardened iron. 
Steal, to take unlawfully. 

Step, one move of the foot. 
Steppe, a vast plain. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, numner of writing. 

Strait, a narrow channel. 
Straight, not crooked. 

Straiten, to distress. 
Straaghteiiytomakestraight. 

Suite, a train of followers. 
Sweet, tasting like sugar. 



Exercises for Writingr* — The sale of the estate will take place 
to-morrow. A ship with a Mi wind will sail twelve miles an hour. 
The scene of the story is laid in England. Have you ever seen a 
seine filled with fish? He could neither row nor sctdl the boat 
Different races are characterized by the shape of the shiM. Thd 
11* 
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river Volga flows into the Oaspian Sea, as you may see oa the map. 
The seam does not seem water-tight. When a cat sees a mouse, she 
does not wait long to seize it. ** Most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigmofTsJ* We should always give place to our seniors. The serf in 
Russia is bought and sold with the soiL I hear the roar of the surf 
upon the beach. Her dress was made of serge, A surge broke upon 
the deck. It is time to shear the sheep. Some horses are apt to 
sheer, A shire-tovm is a town in which a court holds its sessionflL 
The shock was so great as to prostrate all who were standing. 
Shakspeare uses the word shough for a kind of dog. A circle of 
vapor about the moon is a sign of an approaching storm. The sine 
of an .arc is half of the chord of the double arc The cannibals were 
preparing to slag their victims. The vehicle called a sleigh in the 
United States is called a ** sledge " in England. Jugglers pexfoim their 
wonders by sleight of hand. He was lucky to escape with so slight 
a wound. The juice of the sloe is acid and astringent, and is used 
for adulterating port-wine. The slow motions of the sloth account 
for its name. To slite a thing is a seaman's phrase for turning it one 
way or the other. Samson, it is said in Judges, slew a thousand mesL 
See in that man what a youth of idleness has laid up for old age ; so 
true is it, that we shall reap what we sow. Girls should be tau^t to 
sew. Eagles soar to a great height The wound is very sore. He 
escaped, the sole survivor. The immortality of the sotU. He did 
not dispute the separate charges in the account, but expressed some 
surprise at their sum. " A wise son maketh a glad father." The sun 
is the fountain of light. Standing on a stair they impudently sttve at 
every person who enters the door. The surveyor drives a stake at 
every station of his instrument The steak is tender. " Thou shalt 
not steal,** Iron is converted into steel by being heated with charcoal. 
Step after stq) brings us to our journey's end. A steppe in Russia is 
like a prairie in North America. We can pass from one enclosure to 
another over a stile. A popular writer has a good style. The strait 
of Gibraltar is a straight channel He is straitened for want of means. 
So crooked a street should be straightened. An ambassador's suite. 
All sweet fruits contain a portion of sugar. 

T. 

Tacks, plural of tack. Tare, allowance in weight. 

Tax, an impost. Tear, to ptdl in pieces. 
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Teem, to be full. Time, measure of duration. 

Team, of horses or oxen. Thyme, an aromatic plant. 

Tear, water from the eye. Tire, the iron of a wheel. 

Tier, a row. Tier, one who ties. 

Their, belonging to them. ^oo, noting excess. 

There, in thU place. Jo (preposition), towards. 

' ^ Two, twice one. 

Threw, rfirf throw. Toe, of the foot, [water. 

Through, /rom end to end. ^ow, to draw throiigh th€ 

Throe, greai pain, agony. Tole, to draw or allure. 

Throw, to fling, to toss. Toll, to cause to sound. 

Throne, a chair of state. Ton, 20 hundred weight. 

Thrown, ca^t, projected. Tun, a large cask. 

Exercises for Writing. — Tcicks are sold in small paper packages. 
Custom-house duties are a species of indirect tax upon the people. 
The weight, after deducting the tare, was one thousand pounds. Do 
not pull the cloth so hard as to tear it. He has a team of four horses. 
The earth and the sea teem with animated beings. Those who suffer 
most from grief, often do not shed a tear. In the cabin there is a tier 
of berths on each side. I%eir influence is greater there than here. 
The careless boy threw a stone through a pane of glass. Ever^r 
throe seemed to be more severe than the last. 7%row it out of 
the window. Victoria sits upon the throne of England. The man 
was thrown from his horse and killed. It is time to gather the 
thyme. The tier of such a bard knot should be required to untie it. 
The wheel has lost its tire. Be careful not to labor too hard. « Two 
heads are better than one." He escaped with a slight bruise on 
the toe. Horses are employed to tow canal-boats. The smell of 
cheese will tole a mouse into a trap. ToU the bell. The long 
ton is two thousand two hundred and forty pounds, the short ton is 
two thousand pounds. A trm is larger than a hogshead. 

V. 

Vain, fruitless, ineffectual ; Vale, a space between hills, 

conceited. Veil, a cover for the face. 

Vane, a weather-cock. Vial, a small bottle. 

Vein, a blood-vessel. Viol, a stringed instrument. 
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£x«rcltei for Writinir* — Their va»n attempts digcouraged otb- 
en. According to tiie vane, the wind is changing. The vein of the 
oeck ifl called the jugular vein. The vale of Temp^ was celebrated 
among the ancients for its beauty. She wears a veiL Put the med- 
idne in a vial. The bassroio^ is a well-known instrument, . 

w. 

Wale, a ridge^ a streak. Waye, a billow^ n swrge. 
Wail, to grieve audibly. Waive, to put ojf, to defer. 

Wane, to grow less. Way, a road, a passage. 

Wain, a carriage, a wagon. Weigh, to balance. 

Waist, of the body. Week, seven days. 

Waste, to spend wantonly. Weak, not strong, feeble. 

Wait, to stay, to remain. Wood, a forest. 

Weight, heaviness. Would, a rerft^om" will." 

Exercises for Writing. — Every blow of the whip made a nxxle 
on his flesh. The expressions " weep "and " watZ " are often coupled. 
Wain is a word sometimes used in poetry. The moon is said to wax 
and wane. It is injurious to health to contract the wa/Ui. Do not 
hoard money like a miser, nor vjosle it like a spendthrift. Be good 
enough to wait for me. A heavy weight. Every waioe drove the 
wreck higher upon the beach. It is sometimes expedient to waive a 
claim. The Appian Way was the most celebrated of the roads lead- 
ing from ancient Rome. Platform-scales are constructed to weigh the 
heaviest bads. She is too weak to bear the journey. They stayed a 
week. 

Y. 

Yoke, as for oxen. [^g*. Your, belonging to you. 
Yolk, Me yellow part of an Ewer, a vessel for water. 

Exercises for Writing. — The pressure of the yckt on draught- 
oxen is principally upon the shoulders. The yolk of an egg is sur- 
rounded with albumen. Your basm and my ewer would match welL 
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IX. Words speUed and acoented alike, but differently 
pronounoed. 



A-biise', ill use. 
A-buje', to me ill. 

B6^, an inclination; also, 
the front of a ship. 

Bow, an instrument to shoot 
arrows with. 

ClSan'ly, neat. 
Clean'ly J in a clean manner. 
Close J fast. 
Cloje, to shut. 
Coiir'te-sy, civility. 
Coiirte'sy , an act of civility. 
Crtiise, a small cup. \der. 
Crtii§e, a voyage for pluvr 
Dif-fuse', verbose. 
Djfef u§e', to spread. 

Ex-cuse', an apology. 
!Ex-cu§e', to pardon. 

^ni, of a fish. 

9?llj ft measure. 

Grease, /flrf* 

Grease, to smear with fat. 

Hin'der, to delay. 

Hind'er, in the rear. 

House, a dwelling. 
Hou^e, to shelter. 

Vts^tl'J^ ridicule. 
I'ron-y (I'urn-e), Wee iron. 
L^ad, a mineral. 
Lead, to conduct. 

Live, to exist. 
Live, having life. 



Low'er, to let down. 
Lo^'er, to look dark. 
Mouse, an animal. 
Mouje, to catch mice. 

Mouth, the opening in the 

head. 
Mouth, to utter affectedly. 
Mow, to cut down^ as grass. 
Mow, a mass of hay. 
Pbl'jsh, a glossy surface. 
Po'lish, of or belonging 

to Poland. 

Ra'ven, a bird. 
RSv'en, to devour. 

Read, to peruse. 
'S^2iAj perused. 

Re-for-ma'ti9n, a forming 

anew. 
RSf-or-ma'tion, amendment. 
Rise, ascent. 
Rl$e, to ascend. 

R6\^, a riot. 
Row, a rank. 

Sla'ver, a slave ship. 
SlSv'er, spittle. 

Slough (slou) , a miryphwe. 
Slough (sluf), the cast skin 
of a snake. 

S6<^, a female swine. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 

T&r^Tjj to delay. 
Tar'ry, like tar. 
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Teeth, of the mouth. Wind, air in motion. 

Teetb, to breed teeth. Wind, to turn round. 

Tear, a drop from the WSrs'ted, a kind of yam. 

eye. Worst'ed (wiirst'ed), cfe- 

Teir, to rend. feated. 

Use, employment. WSund, an injury. 

Uje, to employ. Wound, twined round. 

Bexabk. a class of words with the termination ate have the distinct 
■ound of long a, when used as verbs, and the indistinct or obscure sound 
of a when used as nouns or adjectives : of this class are deliberate, inti- 
mate, mediate, moderate, &c. The words interest and compliment, also, 
when used as verbs, are pronounced vnth a more distinct sound of short e, 
in the last syllable, than when used as nouns. 

Exercises for Writtog. — An abuse of power. Do not abuse your 
privileges. Make a low &<>ir. A bended 6010. Be cZeanZy in your hab- 
its. Sweep the room cleanly. Close confinement. Close the booL 
Treat every one with courtesy. She made a low courtesy. A cruise 
of oil A cruwc in the Pacific. A diffuse wnter. The flo^em diffuse 
a pleasant odor. A sufiident excuse. Excuse my tardiness. A fi^'s 
gill. A gill of mae. A B^t of gjxase. Grease the vfheeh. Hinder 
me not The hinder part of the carriage. An old house. House the 
cattle. His writings are full of ir(my. The water has an irony taste. 
The pipe was made of lead. Lead me by the shortest way. May 
you live long, and happily. A live coaL Lower the boat. The 
clouds lower. A white mov^e. Does the cat mov^e well? A 
large movih. Do not mouth your words. Mow the grass. Come 
off the mow. Steel takes a high polish. A Polish officer. Black 
as a raven. To raven is to devour voraciously. Bead your booL 
The book is read. Reformaiion of character. The re-formation of 
an army. A sudden rise of water. The dead shall rise again. A 
disgraceful row. A row of houses. The capture of a slaver. The 
slaver of a dog. The serpent's slough is in the slough. The sow 
is in the sty. A sower went forth to sow. Tarry till I come. A 
tarry smelL Keep clean teeth. The child has begun to teeth. A 
flood of tears. He tears the cloth. Of what use is it? Use your 
time wisely. A gust of wind. Wind ihe silk. They were worsted 
in the encounter. A worsted shawL A dangerous wound. Have 
you wound the clock ? 
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X. Words difficult to spell. 

1. Wards in the tpeUing of which it may he doubtftd 
whether a consonoofU sound between two vowels is represented 
by a single or by a double letter. 



^m'qrT^nih 


c8d'i-cn 


mSr^it 


sSn'^te 


Sm'e-thyst 


cSFo-ny 


ni5d'el 


sbre-ctjm 


Sn'o-dyne 


cSm'ic 


mtii'is-ter 


spYg'ot 


Sp'a-thjr 


cSr'^i 


mSn'o-dy 


spYrtt 


bai'us-ter 


dnVto-ry 


n5m'i-n^l 


stgrtle 


Wg'ot 


gl'e-g^nt 


bbVlrsk 


tari^-mau 


Wd'ice 


8n'e-m^ 


pSn'ic 


tSn'^nt 


hWarUj 


flag'on 


par'^rsite 


tgn'or 


caren-d§tr 


fSr'est 


pSi/o^^ 


tSn'ic 


cai'i-co 


Mg'aite 


pSri-c^n 


tr5p'ic 


cai'um-ny 


m-ot 


pgr'U 


tj^r'^n-njr 


cat'e-jhije 


lat'i-tude 


plt'y 


vap'id 


c^'o-iSph 


mgl'o-dy 


rgb'el 


vSr'y 


chSc'o-Hte 


mSmVrjr 


rSl'ish 


vJg'or 


^bn'i-t^ 


com-mSd'i-ty 


e-lSb'o-r^te 


ge^V^ 


§rcad'e-my 
So-§rdgm'ic 


com-pSi/i-soii 


en-Sm'el 


im-pan'el 


con-sM'er 


Sp-i-dgm'ic 


mo-nSpVly 


^p-par'el 


C9n-tam'i-nate 


e-vftp'o-rate 


mo-nWo-ny 


b^rrSm'e-ter 


cor-r5b'o-rate 


ex-pgr'i-mSnt 


pi-rat'iK59l 


C9rn5n'i-C|,l 


de-vgrop 


f§rnat'i-ct}m 


re-tai'i-ate 


Bg'gre-g^te 


bit'ter-y 


coffee 


dtn'ner 


an'no-tate 


btt'ter ' 


cSin'ment 


dts'si-pate 


Sp'pe-tite 


bSt'tom 


c5p'per 


d¥s'so-n^t 


ap'p9-§5rte 


brSg'ggtrt 


crab'bed 


dXt'ly 


bSg'g^^e 


buffalo 


cun'ning 


&'ror 


b»l'l^ 


bat'ter 


cur'rent 


fai'li-ble 


bSr'rMJade 


cSr'ry 


dtf'fi^filt 


fgr'ret 


bSr'row 


cIn'nVxn9n 


dtf'fi-d^nt 


flan'nel 
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fljp'p^nt 


m&n'ner 


pnv 


suffocate 


fSp'pish 


mSr'ry 


ptt't^nce 


syl'lo-^^§m 


gSl'ley 


mSl'lusk 


pSrien 


tan'nin 


glXt'ter 


mSt'to 


rab'bit 


tSn'nis 


gSs's^rmer 


mfim'my 


rus'set 


traffic 


hfim'mer 


niin'ner-y 


sSn'na 


tram'mel 


hfir'rjr 


pariid 


shud'der 


tunW' 


Xn'naKsgnt 


par'ri-cide 


skYt'tish 


war'r^nt (wfcq 


ISs'si-tade 


pen'n^nt 


stgri^r 


wlt'ti-cJ§m 


^c-c8m'mo-date co-15s'sus 


mo-ias'sej 


9,m-bas's9rdor 


C9m-mtt'tee 


per-gn'ni-^l 


^^p-pgl'l^rtfve 


di-lSm 


'm^ 


pi-az'z^ 


ban-dXt'ti 


em-bftr'r^s 


si-r5c'co 


bri-tSu'ni-^ 


ex-S^^er-ate 


to-bac'c5 


ce^m^ ' 


in-flam'm^to-ry 


ty-ran'ni-c^l 



Exercises for Wrltin^r* — The amarcadK retains its color a 
long time. The amethyst is one of the most beautiful of precious 
stones. The isdl to a flight of stairs is supported by balusters. The 
study of botany, A calico dress. Chocolate is made by grinding the 
roasted nuts of the cocoa. The codicil of a will. A coral ree£ A 
fiagon of wine. A pleasing melody. The modd of a ship. An 
Egyptian obelisk, A parody upon a poem. The enterprise is at- 
tended with great peril, A relish for food. The spigot of a fiiucet. 
A sterile region. A tonic medicine. The tyranny of a cruel despot 
A vapid taste. The vigor of youth. A man of great ability. 
Costly apparel. A scarce commodity. Time will develop many 
secrets. The teeth are covered with enamel. The extraTsgance of 
fanaticism. Do not retaliate an injury. What is the aggregate 
of the several amounts? A healthy appetite. The baggage of a 
traveller. A bitter herb. A braggart, or boaster. The flavor of 
cinnamon, A rapid current. The rays of the sun will dissipate the 
fog. A flannd garment Foppish manners. A feeling of Icusi- 
tude* Tlie oyster is a mMusJc A pallid countenance. A mtMsive 
pUlar. An infusion of senna. The fumes of sulphur will stijffbcate 
aiunuUs. The bark of the hemlock-tree contains much tanmn* A 
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profitable traffic A laughable wiHicimL An ambassador to a 
foreign government A fierce banditti, or band of outlaws. What 
use is made of the cedilla ? The Colossus of Khodes. Such a c2t- 
lemma would embarrass any one. Do not exaggerate the statement 
A perennial plant The sirocco is a periodical south wind blowing 
from the deserts of AMca across the Mediterranean Sea. A tyrannical 
ruler. • 

3. MlsceUcmeous words difficult to sped. 



Irbey'^nce (wl') 

^brM^ment 

9,b-ste'mi-ous 

ao-cSl'er-ate 

^-chieve'ment 

ac-knSwl'ed^-mSnt 

ad'e-qu§tte 

Sd'i-p9^ere 

ad'mi-r|,-ble 

Sd-o-lSs'cence 

Sd-sci-tt"tious 

ad-v§,n-ta'^eous 

ad-ven-tf'tious 

are-ro-stfit'ics 

^rgreeVble 

ai-i-mSnt'^-ry 

ai'b^trSss 

am'ber-grfs 

^m-phtb'i-otis 

fknai'y-sfa 

9rnath'e-m^ 

^n-m-hiJa'tipn 

an-ni-ver'sa-ry 

IrnSn'jr-motts 

jn-tfp'jrthy 

12 



|rp8c'9rlypse 

§k-p8c'ry-ph^ 

9rp5th'e-c§rry 

a'pr9n (&'pvni) 

ai/mis-tTce 

^s-cSn'den-cy 

at'trirbute 

&u-rtf'er-ous 

av-9rri"cious 

av'er-9,^e 

bar'be-cue 

ba§'i-lVsk 

b^rzaai/ 

be-nSf'i-cgnce 

bSn-€-n"ci-9rry 

bi-tu'mi-notis 

bias'phe-my 

bo-hea' 

b6m-b^-z{ne' 

bre-vier' 

brtll'i^n-c^ 

biirg'l^rij 

cam-phene' 



c^r-t8ucli' 

cat'er-pfl-l^r 

cgl-e-bra'tion 

cgl'er-y 

cSl'i-b^rCjr 

cSm'e-t6r-jr 

c8r'e-m9-ny 

chai'len^e 

cWr'rup 

jhSr'is-ter 

fhrysVl^s 

cfc'artrJce 

ctn'n^rb^r 

clt'^-dgl 

col-iat'er-9,1 

c51'9-cjfnth 

colonel (kttr'n^l) 

c81-9n-nade' 

cSm'misHS^iy 

C9n-f6c'tion-er-y 

con-fSd'er-9rcy 

c5in5^n-gutii'i-1y 

con-sld'er-^te 

C9ii-sSLVt9-rjr 
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G9n*tSm'pchr^i7 

cpr-po^re-^ 

cre'9-sote 

cr&'c^nt 

cr8v'i($e 

crlt'i-clfm 



cyi'in-der 

dftc'tyi * 

d8b-^n4ir' 

de-cl&mVt9-]7 

dsri-ntte 

d^rfv'^rttve 



dSs'per-^te 

dSs'ti-tute 

de-te'ri-o-rate 

dtc'tion-^ry 

dim-i-nu'tioa 

di^em'ment 



Exercises for WriUnff. — An abridgment of a book. The 
ackieoement of an enterprise. The adcnowUdgment of a &ult The 
flesh of animals, converted into a waxy substance by being under 
water, is called adipoeere. The sdenoe of a^ostatics. Alimentary 
substances. Analysis is synonymous with ^ decompoeition." An an- 
niversary celebration. Certain books by unknown authors, some>< 
times appended to the Old Testament, are called the Apocrypha, 
An armistice^ or truce. The aiurifercus lands of California. A 
market-place in the East is called a bazaar, A mine of hUuminom 
coaL Bohea is a species of black tea. Brecier is the name of a 
small printing-type. Cartilage, or gristle. The flavor of cassia re- 
sembles that of cinnamon. The calerpiUar feeds on the leaves of 
trees. Cdery is used for salad. The chrysalis of an insect. Cinr 
nabar is an ore of merciuy. The pith of the bitter apple is called 
eoloeynth. The colond of a regimrat Children are fond of confec- 
tionery, Shakspeare and Bacon were contemporary. The crescent 
is the national emblem of Turkey. A derivative word. A want of 
discernment. 



di»-p6n's§riy 

drfim'arttst 

djfs'en-tgr-y 

e-c8nVn^y 

8f-fer-vgs'cenee 

e-leo-trt9'i-ty 

e-»x'ir 

Sm'is-s^rry 



en-cy-clo-p©'di-?i 

en-dgav'pr 

en-dorse'ment 

8n'vi-ofis 

er-ro'ne-oils 

e-the're-^ 

8r-y-stp'e4*s 

8t-jr-m5ro-^ 

eii'ph9-ny 

e:f-&9-er-ba'ti9n 



8x'e-qute} 

§x-ch6q'iier 

ex-cr&'cence 

ex-pe-dr'ti9ii 

faKse'tious 

fla^e9-lgt 

fu-ne're-il 

ge-l&fi-no&s 

ger'mi-nate 

grfd'ir-911 
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glu'ti-notis 

guftr-^-tee' 

gym-n&'tics 

h^p'pi-nSss 

h6t-er-o-^e'n©-o& 

hi-e-ro-glyph'ic 

ho-mo-^e'ne-ous 

hy-dro-pho'bi-§k 

hy-per'bo-le 

tfh-neii'moii 

M-i-o^yu'cr§rsy 

il-Kt'er-^te 

Jii-c^n-dSs'cence 

jn-dYc'a-tive 

in-dict'inent (-dito 

iii-dt^e-nous 

in-fiii-i-tSs'i-m9,l 

tn-nu-gn'do 

in-stal'meiit 

In-st^n-ta'ne-ofts 

in-tSl'li-^i-ble 



in-tSm'per-^ce 

in-vei'gle 

T-rSs'ci-ble 

irk's9me 

Ir'9n (I'vm) 

fr-re-trievVble 

i-sBs'ceJej 

jag-u-ai/ 

jSve'lin (j»vo 

judgment 

ker'§ey-mere 

j6op'§rr-dy 

joiir'ney-m^n 

iab'9-r§rt9-ry 

lab'y-rlnth* 

le-gu'mi-nous 

l&t'tice 

Kt'er-^rture 

ttq'ue-fy 

Kq'ui-date 

lu'cr^rtlve 



mSrie-^rble 

mSl'ice 

mar'jo-r^m 

mar'tyr 

m&s-qaer-ade' 

may'or-^l-ljr 

mSd'i-cine 

inSt-9rmor'ph9se 

inSt-a-phjf§'ics 

inYs'cel-l|rnjr 

mfe'sion-^rry 

myi*'mi-d8n 

injfs'ti-ct§m 

na'dir 

n85'es-s^ry 
nggVttve 
ne-go'ti-ate (-■h?-) 
8c'ci-pfit 
ce-sSph'a-gus i^-an 



Exercises for Writins* — I found him in dishabiUe. His dis- 
order is dysentery. An acid added to carbonate of soda in solu- 
tion will produce effervescence, A compound tincture of medicines is 
tei-med an elixir. He is troubled with erysipelas. Exequies, or 
funeral ceremonies. Can you play on the flageolet ? A gdatinous 
substance. Perseverance is a guarantee of success. One who has 
good health and a clear conscience may enjoy happiness, A hetero- 
geneous mixtiure. The hieroglyphics of Egypt. Be sparing in the 
use of hyperbole. An idiosyncrasy, or peculiar disposition. Coal 
in a state of incandescence. He pleaded guilty to the indictment. 
An infinitesimal quantity. A sly innuendo, 1 have paid the first 
instalment. Do not inveigle him into mischief. An irascible temper. 
Iron is the most useful of the metals. An isosceles triangle. The 
tiger of America is called the jaguar, A javelin^ or spear. A 
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man of sound judgment. The laboratory of a chemist. A daxk^ 
and winding labyrinth, A lattice made of wood. The pursuits of "* 
literature. Heat will liquefy metals. Lead is very malleable. A 
martyr to the truth. The mayoralty of a city. A valuable medi- 
cine. A miscellany, or collection of literary compositions. A myr^ 
midon, or rough soldier. A writer noted for his mysticism. The 
occiput, or back part of the head. The passage to the stomach is 
through the esophagus. 



o-le-S^i-noiis 

Siue'let (»m') 

5p'er-ate 

or'^ie^ 

8x'y-^Sn 

pai'li-artYve 

pS,l'pa-ble 

pSm'phlet • 

par'^l-M 

par-al-M'o-gram 

p^-rai'y-sts 

pgrrSn'the-sis 

par'lia-mSnt 

par'ox-y§m 

p^rvil'ion 

pSn-i-tSn'ti^ry 

per-ceive' 

pSi/i-^ee 

pSr-e-gri-na'tion 

pe-rim'e-ter 

pe-rfph'e-rjr 

pei/se-cute 

per-se-vere' 

pew'ter 

pha'e-ton 



phrar§e-8lV^ 

phy§-WlV^ 

piq'uan-cy (piko 

pla'^i-9rrf§in 

p51'y-gl5t 

pSr'rin-^er 

poi/phy-ry 

prS§'i-dgnt 

prS§'by-ter 

prlv'i-lg^e 

pro-ced'ure 

prSd'i-^ 

pr8m'i-ngnt 

pr5p'^-gate 

prSs'e-lyte 

pr5s'per-ous 

piirs'lain 

pii-sil-ian'i-mou» 

pyr'ak-mid 

qui-Ss'cent 

rSc-ol-lSc'tign 

rSc'om-pSnse 

rglVttve 

rSm'e-d^ 

rSm-i-nfe'cence 



re-i] 



9'i-to-ry 

a' 



re-pneve^ 
rS§-ur-rSc'tion 
ri-dic'u-loiis 
s&p'phire (f«f'w 

sat'el-lite 

BSpVrato 

BSr'^rphino 

BkiVmish 

so-li5'i-tude 

sbl'i-ta-ry 

stgr'e-o-type 

ster'to-roiis 

stiir'di-ly 

sii-per-nu'm&-rjrry 

siir'cin-gle 

siir'^er-y 

s^c'o-ph^nt 

sym'me-try 

sya'chro-nous 

sy-n5u'y-mou» 

tan't^-lize 
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tS'e-g^'Sph 

tgl'e-scope 

tSn'e-mSnt 

th6r-^peu'tics 

tr?k-di"ti9n-a-ry 



tyr'^.n-nize 

u-Mq'ui-tous 

va'ri-e-gate 

ve-159'i-pede 

vSn'er-ate 



tran-scen-dSn'tal ver-s^rtll'i-ty 



vfct'ual-ler (▼wmi-^; 

virt'u-al-1^ 

vo-lu'mi-nous 

whor'tle-bgr-ry oinwy 

zSph'jrr 

zo'o-phyte 



Exercises fbr Writing. — Eggs for an omelet. lines that are 
parciUel can never meet. The British Parliament. A paroxysm 
of pain. We can perceive, or see, objects. Ihe periphery of a wheeL 
A vessel made of pewter. The study of physidlogy. A child's 
porringer. A vase made of porphyry. An inestimable privilege. 
Most sects endeavor to propagate their doctrines. A proselyte, or 
convert. Purslain is a garden weed. The figure of a pyramid. 
An effectual remedy. The sapphire is composed chiefly of alumina. 
The flavor of sassafras. A satellite of the planet Jupiter. The 
seraphine is a vrind-instrument like the organ. The danger was not 
great, but sufi^ent to cause some solicitude, A surcingle, or girth. 
A sycophcmt, or mean flatterer. Words that have the same mean- 
ing are said to be synonymous. The eleotrio telegraph. The strong 
should not tyrannize over the weak. He is remarkable for the 
versatility of his talents. The zoophyte partakes of the nature both 
of vegetables and animals. 



XI. Bules for Spelling. 

!• Monosyllables ending with^, I, or s, double the final letter, 
when preceded by a single vowel ; as muff, beU, glass. 

Exceptions. Clef, if, of; as, gas, Juts, was, yes, his, is, this, its, pus, 
thus, S is also single when used to form the possessive case or the 
plural of nouns, and the third person singular of verbs ; as, lad, lad's, 
lads ', speak, speaks. 

Exercises for Writing. — An oaken «^q^ A deep well. Bass, 
a fish. A sft^aU skiff. The streets are %hted with gas. Clef 
is a musical term. As you please. A glass dish. It wiU not hurt 
12* 
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us. The bdl is cracked. E<u the bundle came ? Tes, ihU is it. 
Hand me my muff. What (/^ his plan fiiil ? A shady ddL A small 
piece of it. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Thus it was, A high 
hiU. A game of c/^a. A puff of smoke. A shrill souid. A 
serpent's hiss. Do not scoff at sacred things. 

ft* All the consonants, except /, l, and «, when final, are single ; 
as, cabf nod, log, jam, pen, sip^fur^ that, fix, whiz. 

Exceptions. Ebb\ add, odd; egg; inn, hunn; Inmr, err; hutt'/Uaz^ 
fuzz. 

Exercises lor Writing*-^ A jUxt country. An Irish hog. The 
ebb of the tide. • A fur cap. An odd number. Whai was thaJt f 
" There was no room for them in the tnn." Add the figures. A 
hen*s egg. A term of years. Do not err, A dod of earth. The 
butt of a gun, A good book. The pen of a ready writer. A 
celebrated wit. An old man, Anthr/icite coaL 

8* In monosyllables c is foUowed by X;; as in &acX;^ neck, stick, 
lock, lucL 

Exceptions. Are, lac, orc,^talc, zinc. 

Exercises for Writing* — A brick house. A pedler's jmecL 
Arc, part of a circle. The ship stuck fiust Lac, a resinous sub- 
stance. The deck of a yessel. A large rock. Talc, a mineral. I 
was struck with astonishment. A sheet of fsine. The neck of a 
bottle. Black doth. The wreck of a ship. A sick child. Good 
luck. 

4* Several nouns and adjectives endmg in th sharp (as in thin) are 
changed into verbs by the addition of a fdlent e, making the sound 
of th flat (as in this) ; as, bath, bathe; breath, breathe ; loath, loathe. 

Exercises for Writing. — BatJie often. I can hardly breathe. 
To loathe food. Clothe yourself suitably. Wreathe me a garland. 
Sheathe the sword. Swathe the child. 

5. Words of one syllable, ending with a single oonfionant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel (as wit, hot, plan), and words of two or more 
syllables, ending in the same manner, and having the accent on the 
last syllable (as propel', regret*), double that consonant on assuming 
an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, wU, witty ; hdt 
hottest } plan, planning ,* propel, propeUer \ regret, regretted. 
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B.KM4ii¥. The letters ifc, v, and x aie never doubled. 
Exceptions. The deriyatiyes ofgtu ; as, gaaet, gateouM, 

Exercises for Writtnc* — A running fire. A spotted far. A 
tin dipper. Muddy walking. Be not a laggard, Unoommon ex- 
eeUence, No cuhniitaTice, An unexpected acquittal. A reddish 
color. UncaniroUable rage. It was trodden under foot The beg- 
gar was a good swimmer, A gaseous substance. A noisy braggart. 
A knoUed oak. ''Hope deferred maketh the heart side* The whiz- 
sing of an arrow. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatiTes from llie following 
words: — 

bar fret plan rag 

dip hum plod stab 



abut 


aver 


debar 


entrap 


acquit 


begin 


demur 


permit 


aUot 


bestir 


deter 


umnftq 



6. If a word ends with two consonants (as mourn, abstrad), or 
if a diphthong precedes the last consonant (as sweet, join), or if the 
accent is not on the last syllable (as stiff er), the final consonant is 
not doubled on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a 
Towel ; asy mourn, mourning ; abstract, abstracted ; sweet, sweetest ; 
join, joiner; suffer, suffereth. 

Exceptions. 1. There is au exception to the last clause of the preced- 
ing rule, with respect to most of the words ending in the letter /, which, 
on assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowel, are allowed by 
long-prevailing usage to double the I, though the accent is not on the last 
syllable ; as, travel, travelled, traveller. But the derivatives of parallel 
are written without doubling the / ; as, paralleled, unparalleled. 

The following list comprises the words ending in / which have not the 
accent on the last syllable : — 

handsel 

hatchel 

imperil 

jewel 

kennel 

kernel 

label 

laurel 

level 

Ubel 

marshal 



apparel 


dial 


barrel 


dishevel 


bevel 


drivel 


bowel 


duel 


cancel 


embowel 


carol 


enamel 


cavil 


empanel 


channel 


equal 


chisel 


gambol 


counsel 


gravel 


cudgel 


grovel 



marvel 


rival 


model 


rowel 


panel 


shovel 


parcel 


shrivel 


pencil 


snivel 


peril 


tassel 


pistol 


trammel 


pommel 


travel 


quarrel 


tunnel 


ravel 


unravel 


revel 


victual 
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The deriTatlyes of these worde arc ipelled» in the Bieti(marie8.of Peny 
and Webster, with a single / ; and this mode is also more or less faTored 
by Ash and Walker ; and although it better accords with the analogy of 
the language, yet the prevailing usage is to double the L 

2. The following yerbs, to kidnap, to worship, to bias, and to compromii, 
also commonly double the last letter on assuming an additional syllable. 

ExerciMS for Writing. — I had exptcted to see you sooner. 
A pleasant meeting^ A disagreeable visitor. A gravelled walk. 
Greener fields than ours. A projUable iDvestment. The child was 
kidnapped. A sheepish look. The marvellous boy. The nearest 
port A lasting injuiy. A devout toorshipper. Bad counsellors. 
A carpeted floor. Dishevelled hair. Unparalleled audacity. Get 
the joiner to repair the railing. An ocean steamer. A patient 
sufferer, Unrecuonable requirements. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

call drain quaff toil 

cheat fill muff vain 

chill maim trill zeal 



affect 


cWsel 


enter 


kidnap 


bicker 


darken 


equal 


obstruct 


bluster 


demand 


harass 


veneer 



v. Words ending in silent e drop this letter on receiving an ad- 
ditional termination beginning with a vowel ; as, bkanCf blamable ; 
bride, bridal ; forcCt forcible ; likct liking ; tee, icy. 

Exceptions. 1. Words ending in m or ^^ retain the e before the ter- 
minations able and otis, in order to soften the preceding c or ^ ; as, peace, 
peaceable ; change, cTuingeahle ; courage, courageous. 

2. The following words are also exceptions : dye (to color), dyeing ; eye, 
eyeing ; hoe, hoeing ; shoe, shoeing ; and when ing is added to the yerbs 
singe, springe (to ensnare), swinge (to whip), and tinge, the e is retained; 
as, singeing, springeing, swingeing, and tingeing, in order to distinguish 
these participles from singing, springing, swinging, and tinging (ringing), 

Remaak. Verbs ending in ie, after dropping e, change • into y on 
adding ing ; as, die, dying ; He, lying ; tie, tying ; vie, vying. 

Exercises for Writing* — An exctisable mintsike. Inconceivable 
distances. A rdative pronoun. Board and lodging. Lying is the 
meanest of vices. An outrageous assault The communion of saints. 
Bwinish gluttony. Noticeable &ct8. Your dress is singeing. A 
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(AimffeMe silk. I was eifeing the man as he wafe hoeing. Bid you 
meet with a refuMal^ The dyeing of cloth. The man is dying. 
An fiMuraiice policy. A «Aa€?2^ grove, dyming events. A desira^ 
ble situation. A stony soiL A thievish propensity. A brideU dress. 
A spiral line. 

Apply the rule to the fimnation ef derivatives from the foUowmg 
words:*— 

charge dote &te starve 

dose &ee mase trace 

commerce image oblige service 

expire inflame ofi^e umbrage 

8» Words ending in silent e generally retain this letter on receiv- 
ing an additional termination beginning with a consonant ; as, babe^ 
babes; cane^ canes \ shames shameful; life^ lifeless; engage, en- 
gagement ; pale, paleness,. 

Exceptions. The words wisdom, aicfulf nursling , duly, truly, whoUy, 
abridgment, aeknotoledgment, argument, judgment. 

Exercises for Writings — A careftd guide. A shameless avowal 
An awfvl judgment. Amidst the tuneful choir. A specious argt^ 
ment, truly. His lameness increases. The abridgment is wholly 
valueless. Your acknowledgment was duly received. It is merely 
a shameful encouragement of idleness. A strong inducement. It is 
wrong to be revengeftd. The picture is a good likeness. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives j&om the following 
words: — 

duke guile lodge safe 

home love waste 

feeble meddle remorse 

entice forgive pillage serene 

9. Words ending m y, preceded by a consonant, generally 
change the yinto i in their derivatives; as, deny^ denied; mercy, 
mercies ; ruby, rubies ; holy, holiness ; jolly, joUity ; pity, pitiable. 

ExcjsPTioNS. 1. The derivatives of dry, shy, and sly; as, dry^f, shy- 
ness, slyness. 

2. Kis retained before the terminations ing, ish, ism, and isf, to prevent 
the doubling of the i; as, denying, babyish, toryism, copyist. Y is also 
ntained in the possessive singular of nouns ; as, spy, spy*s ; party, party's. 
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EzerciMfl for Writiiiff • — Are yon aaUtfied f The meniert day 
of all the year. O^ it was pitifull She answered him very dryly. 
An extensiye bunneM. A merciless Tillain. A sealous vciarisi, A 
stupefying drink. A good copyist, A source <^ constant martifiea* 
Uon, Stories from the poets. Thejury^s instructions. He applies 
himself closely to his business. You can easily ascertain his name. 

Apply the rule to the formation c^ derivatiTes from the following 
words: — 

body glory VTf^J speedy 

defy likely \ary surety 

dropsy merry sorry weary 

10« Final y» preceded by a Towel, remams undianged before an 
additional termination ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; delay, delays, delays 
ing, delayed; attorney, attorneys ; vaUey, valleys. 

Bbxask. The final ey of noims is often erroneoasly changed in the 
plural into ie» ; as, attorney, attomies ; vaUey, valUea. 

Exceptions. The words daily, laid, lotn; paid; saUh, said; stay, 
staid (also regularly written stayed) ; and their compounds; as, mislaid, 
unpaid, &c. 

Exercises for Writing* — He says that he shall remain several 
days. Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. Shak- 
speare's plays. What was saidf ''From our own selves ova joys 
must flow." He gains strength daily, " Peeping from forth their 
aUeys green." "Where have ye laid him?" Delays are dangerous. 
Why have you stayed so long P The letter has been misktid. She 
is gayly dressed. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

buy clay coy joy 

annoy chimney display money 

11* Words ending with a double letter, or with a, o, or w, 
generally retain the same on receiving an additional syllable not 
beginning with the same letter; as, stiffly, glossy, successful, agree- 
able, fleeing, woaer, hutzaed, echoing, ciUowance. 

Exceptions. Words ending in II generally drop one I when used to 
form the first part of a compound word ; as, almighty, fUtogether, welfare, 
chilblain; they also omit it before the suffixes yi«/ and ness; as, toiffid, 
didnest. But illness, chiUnezt, shrillness, stiUnsss, smaUness, and taUness 
follow the rule. 
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Exercises for Writiat^. — A rotting stone. A mossy bank. 
jigreeing testimony. The college is well endowed. Echoing walks. 
He answered me very gruffly. The stillness of death. " Welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest" How is the word fulness 
spelled ? A skilful artist ** I was not always a man of woe." I 
left him almost speechless. An example of true heroism, A yel- 
lowish color. A tcilful child. He was subpcenaed, or commanded 
to attend court A billowy sea. The cooing of a dove. 

Apply the rule to the formaticm of derivatiyes from the following 
words: — 

bliss free snow thaw 

dwell scoff stuff thrall 

arrow dismiss recall sorrow 

bestow forego renew tattoo 

13. Words ending in a double letter generally retain both letters 
in compoimds and in deriTatives formed by prefixing a word or 
a syllable to the root; as, waterfall^ misspeUf windmill, rebttffi 
foresee. 

Exceptions. Withal, therewithal, wherewithal, distil, instil, fidJU, unHU 

Exercises for Writing. — " Wherefwithdl shall a yoimg man 
cleanse his way?" Farewell to all my greatness. The dowrfall 
of nations. FvlJU the golden rule. Wait until morning. An an- 
tique hourglass. We distU spirituous liquors. Why do they dis- 
agreed 

13. Compound words are generally spelled in the same manner 
as the simple words that compose them ; as, landmark, pitchfork^ 
railroad, save-^dl. 

Exceptions. An e is omitted in the word wherever (where-eyer). For 
other exceptions see Rules 11 and 12. 

JSxercises for Writing* — */ Misery acquaints a man with strange 
hedfdtowsJ* « I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows." The 
pcdefaxied moon. " He is the /rccmon whom the truth makes free." 
A lady's bandbox, ** Yonder ivy-manUed tower.* The study of book- 
keeping, 

14. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding the 
letter s, when the angular ends with a sound which will unite with 
the sound of s ; and by adding the syUabU es (or s, forming with a 
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sQent t final the sjrllable ««), when the singalar will not unite with the 
sound of « s as, f?to6» mobi ; chiefs chiefs ; joy^ joys ; street, streets; 
bribe, bribes; bridge, bridges; matck, fnatches; crocus, crocuses; 
boXf boxes ; wish, wishes ; cross, crosses* 

Bbmabks. When a is added to a silent e final preceded by a soft e or 
ff, or by 9, it forms a separate syllable with the « ; as, place, ptacet ; judgs, 
juiges ; vase, wteee. 

Nouns which form their plural by adding «t are those which end in ck 
(as in ekurch), t, th, tt, or x. 

Some nouns are used only in the singular ; as, pride, steel; some only 
in the plural ; as, scissors, tongs ; and some have the same form in both 
numbers ; as, deer, sheep. 

ExCBFTioNS. 1. Nouns ending in t form the plural by the addition of 
es; as, alkali, alkalies; rabbi, rabbies, 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, form the plural accord- 
ing to Rule 9. 

8. Many nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, form the plural 
by adding ss ; as, cargo, cargoes ; hero, heroes, 

Bemabk. Noims ending in o preceded by another vowel, form the 
plural regularly by adding s only to the sing^ar ; as, cameo, cameos ; foKo, 
folios. The plmral of the following nouns, in which the final o is immedi- 
ately preceded by a consonant, is also commonly formed by adding s only : 
armadillo, bravo, canto, cento^ duodecimo^ grotto, hah, Junto, memento, 
octavo, portico, proviso, rotunda, salvo, sirocco, solo, tyro, virtuoso, zero. 
The plural of quarto is written quartos or guartoes, 

4. The following nouns ending in/ or /^Ibrm the plural by changing 
these terminations into ves : — 



beef 


half 


life 


sheaf 


wife 


calf 


knife 


loaf 


shelf 


wolf 


elf 


leaf 


self 


thief 





Other nouns ending in /or fe, and those ending in Jf, form the plural 
regularly. The plural of wharf, however, in the United States, is generally 
written wharves, but in England wharfs. Staff becomes staves ; but its 
compounds are regular ; sa, flagstaff, flagstaffs. 

6. The plurals of the following nouns are variously and irregularly 
formed : brother, brothers (of the same family), brethren (of the same 
society or profession) ; child, children; die, dies (for coining), dice (for 
playing) ; foot, feet ; goose, geese ; mmr^, men ; * mouse, mice ; ox, oxen ; 

* So also the compounds of man ^ as, freenutn, freemai ; Dutekman, Duiekmsni 
F^enchnum, Frenchmen } but th( .irorda cafnuin, firman, Oerman, Mustulnum, and 
Ottoman, being simple English words, fonn the plural regularly; thus, caynuMSt 
Jbrmnu, Oernuuu, JUnstukiufns, Ottonuau. 
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peafpeate {eoTlec^rely), peas (as indiyidual weeds) ; penny, pence (as a sum 
of laoney), penniee (as individual coins) ; tooth, teeth ; woman, women. 

6. Compound words formed of a noun and an adjective, or of two nouns 
connected by a preposition, generally pluralise the first word ; as, knighte* 
errofU, eousine-german, sons-in-law. 

Rbkabx. Nouns ending in Jul axe not properly compound words, and 
therefore follow the rule, by adding s to the termination ; as, handjitls, 
spoonfuls. 

7. Komis from foreign languages often retun their original plurals, and 
some have also an English form ; as, memorandum, memoranda or memo- 
randums; stamen, stamens and sttunina. For the plurals of such words 
the pupil must consult his dictionary. 

Exercises for Writing. — The erenixig shades. *< What can en- 
noble sots, or slax>es, or cowards f ''Tis with our judgments as our 
foatehes." ** Even in our ashes live their wonted^rec." A bunch of 
crocuses. The Ao««e« are painted white. <'i/atfoe« of the heart" A 
band of desperadoes, ** Etches are the baggage of virtue." The bright 
flamingoes. << We were binding «A«ave9 in the field." The ^eooe* of 
the forest Children^ obey your patents. Etna and VesOvius are 
celebrated wAeanoes. Do not mispronounce the word brethren. 
Many women were there. Thieves break through, and steal. De- 
structive tornadoes. Amend your toays and your doings. The wages 
of sin. Brii^^ Ulies in hane^tds. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from tlie fbUowiiig 
words: — 



arc 


case. 


latch 


ray 


ash 


crime 


life 


ridge 


bell 


dew 


mass 


seam 


bone 


Ibx 


mat 


sob 


bud 


gold 


muff 




cap 


grief 


»g 


1»y 


can 


jaw 


nuse 


vem 


cable 


court-martial 


negro 


seaman 


chorus 


grotto 


pailful 


stratum 



15. In all cases of doubt or of dispute to which the preceding 
rules do not apply, the spelling of words should be conformed to the 
best usage of the present day. 

Observations. — 1« There is a class of words ending in or or 
ikUTy as faooTt honor^ or favouTf honour, respecting the orthography 
18 
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of which there is a ^Tentty in usage ; hot it u the prerailiiig, diocigli 
not van&mOf practice in this country to spell ahnost the whole of this 
daM of WQids without the u ; as, /avor. Tumor. Tet enamour and 
tambour retain the ti» and both of the two forms, Scanour and 
BaoioTf ire in common use. 

Exercises for Writinir* — ^ Hmar and shame from no conditzon 
rise." The vigor of manhood. Fortune fawyrs the brave. The em- 
perar of the French. A tamhour-fnme. Hard labor. A fayorite 
author. Enamoured of virtue. The terror by night The rigor of 
a frozen cUmate. A pleasant flaioor. Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. A famous warrior. His writings are full of humor. A tale 
dt horror. An innocent error. The splenAor of the rising sun* 
The governor of a state or a territory. The mirrors of the ancients 
were made of brass or of steeL *< Thou shalt love thy neigTibor as 
thyseli* An unfounded rumor. Clouds are vapors floating in 
the air. 

9. Words of two or more syllables, which formerly ended in tdE^ 
as mxiMchj publick, are now written without the A;, as music, public; 
haUiwick and candlestick are exceptions. The veri)s to frolic, to 
mimic, to physic, and to traffic, on assuming another syllable begin- 
ning with e or i, insert the k, m order to keep the c hard ; as, trc^ 
ficked, trafficking, trafficker. 

Exercises for Writing. — Logic is the art of reasoning. An 
unprovoked aUa/ik. Rhetoric is the art of composition. ** A band 
of maidens gayly frolicking/* The practice of m^gic. Soldiers' 
barracks. There is considerable trafficking along the coast. Arctic 
discoveries. A romantic adventure. You should not have mimicked 
the did man. A rheumatic fever. 

8« Words ending in ise and ize are mostly verbs 5 and in relation 
to these terminations there is a diversity in usage, the same verbs 
sometimes ending in ize and sometimes in ise. 

The following list comprises most of the verbs which are generally 
written with the termination ise : — 

advise apprise comprise despise 

advertise chastise compromise devise 

affinnchise circumcise demise disfranchise 



^sguise 


enterprise 


merchandise 


divertise 


exercise 


misprise 




exorcise 


premise 


emprise 


finmchise 


revise 
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Bupenrise 

surmne 

smrprise 

In relation to the Mowing words, catechise or caieckiMet eriJticue 
or criiicizet patronise or patronize, recognise or recognize, the dic- 
tionaries and usage are divided, though the greater part of the dic- 
tionaries give the termination ise to these verfos. There are also 
various other veifos of this termination, with respect to which both the 
dictionaries and usage are divided. 

Exercises for Writing. — How do you pluroHize nouns ending 
in y preceded by a vowel ? Apologize for your mistake. Tou <tir- 
prise me. I mvaeX premise a few things. Familiarize yourself with 
this idea. Devise a better plan. Sympathize with the afflicted. 

4. There is a class of words ending in tre, hre, chre, gre, and 
vrcy as, centre, fhre, ochre, ogre, manosuwe, &c which are by 
some vmtten center, ^er, ocher, oger, maneuver, &c ; but the former 
mode is supported by the prevailing and best usage. 

Exercises for Writing. — The centre ^f the grove. Sabre, a 
sort of sword. A bishop's mitre. A wluted sepulchre, A hymn 
in short metre. A bold manceuvre. The kingly scqptre. A spectre, 
or apparition. Did you go to the theatre ? The Uistre of satin. A 
sombre color. 

ft. There is a class of words which have in their derivation a 
twofold origin, from the Latin and French languages, and are indif- 
ferently vmtten with the first syllable en or tn, the former b«ng 
derived from the French, and the latter from the Latin. With re- 
spect to some of these, it is difficult to determine which form is best 
supported by usage ; as, for example, inquire or enquire, insure or 
ensure, &c. 
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I. Olirifltian Karnes of Men and Women. 



!• Names of ]I£bh. 



AA'ftQII(4^) 


Ath'^r 


Bd'wfM 


Ab'iW 


Adk'yr 


fid'win 


l'b«l 


Aa.ca.'tvf 


fig'bfrt 


A4»i'»-mir 


Aa^'tin,lii.'tiM 


fil'bfrt 


X'y^^\,wt^A0f^ 




fil'drvd 


A-bi'JMi 


BUd'wiB 


e-l^i'z»r 


Ab'a^r 


Btr-»-shl'M 


fi'li 


i*bt%'hm 


BlLr'D9.bf., mr'BHiF 


?-ir»b 


rbrvm 


Bfr-ttafilVme^ 


5-ll'h» 


IMw^VkA 


BM'il 


$.irj»h, 94r«0 


Ad'»m 


B«a» 


V-lIph'y-USt 


A'dlB 


Mn'9-dlct, Bin'Dft 


5-II'ah» 


A-dsrphvi 


B«n'J«-mlii 


e-ll'zyr 


kA^tl'nm 


B^-nfl'nl 


eFny-tbftn 


Al'»n,«rll'lfa 


B?-rl'»h 


^-mftn'Ml 


Al't^e 


B^r'n^rd 


e'119-fts 


JU'Hrt 


B«-tha'9l 


fi'ii9S«^ 


Al-«x-«ii'd9i 


Bfin'i-face 


£'II9« 


Al'flr^d 


Bn'^n 


fi'phr^-XBi 


Al'lfii 




$-i«9'mv. 


A-18n's9 


C»d-waia»-d9r (-wBl') 


5-rtUi'tvi 


AI-phTvi 


C«B'9»r 


fefn^st* 


Al-pMn'l* 


Ca'l^b 


£'8&U 


Al'v»li 


Ciil'vin 


E'thsA 


Al'nn 


C«9'il 


Ea'|sii6 


AI'Tin, Al'wja 


CS'phM 


E(l-fl€'bMSs 


Am-»-rT'»h 


ClULTle^ 


Efl'Btfce 


Am'«-H,orA-mS'i» 


iBhflB'tv-phfr 


fiv'ymvlT'vn 


Am'biMe 


Clftr'fnce 


fiv'^r-ftrd 


Ara'ml 


Cl«m'9nt 


U-^yki^l 


A'm^fl 


C»ii'r»d 


B«'r» 


An'draw 


CSn'8t»n.tIiM 




An-dr^nX'cvs 


Opr-nrij-Qg 


FSHiz 


An'8«lin, An'rtl 


Cath'b^rt 


Far'di.idUid 


An'th^njr(.t9-) 


Cy'rvB 


F^r-n&n'dft 


An'tv-ny 




Priui'ciB. Fittnk 


Ar^h^-U'vi 


Wn'i-^l 


FriLnkajn 


Xr'elii-bfld 


D»-rT'vs 


Frtd'^r-Ic 


A'ri-^l 


Da'vid 




Ar'npld 


D9-m«'tri-ito 


6a'brj-fl 


Ar'tff-mfi 


Dx^nr'ai-««, Mii'iiii 


Gy-ma'lj-fl 


Ar'thyr 




9«oPflr9y 


A'H 


fib'^n 


96Sr^ 


A.'t.h9l 


eb-9n-<'z9r 


9€r'»rd 


2'.»ph 


ftd'g^r 


jSld'^n 


Aih'bfl 


fid'mviul 


jSll'bfrt 
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9^ 


Wn^h^Wn^ 


NHhKB'Ml,NHUa'(^ 


G«d'fiP97 


WnVtlifii 


Mtal 


GM'wjn 


JS'ffph 


Nc-b^air»h 


GrtgVfy 


J»^r,h,J^'ft 


NI$h'9Jf» 


Gnrfjth 


J*ih'»^ 


N5'»k 




JS'tbym 


N9f^l 


Guy 


Jtt'd»h 


JiWnv^ 


raLii'BM»»i 


ja'ij-iui 


<V4>fHir9h 


HSc'tvr 


JOs'tiB 


9c-t4'vi-«g 


HS'm^n 




Ol'i-v^ 


HSn'iy 


Kte'flm 


Q-tWti^ 


HJir'b^rt 




Qr.ttn'dft 


H«r'iD9n 


Lalifn 


Ow'^n 


Hes-«-kX'^ 


HUnOi^rt 


Q-Ml'^» 


Hil'»-fy 


Lto'cf-l^t 




Hl'r^m* 


LflMi'r9Dce,L&w'r9iiee 


nt'iiek 


H5r'»c6,H9-ri'ti^(^9-) 


LJm'v^l 


P&ul 


H9^«'» 


Lten'^rd 


P«'»« 


Hdi^'^U 


L6VP5i«yrKp'»w) 

L«'vx ▼ 


P«r'9-gniie 


Ha'b^rt 


P«'r^ 


Hagh (hu) 


I^^'\9, liOd'U 


P«'t?r 


H&m'phrfy 


Ll'nvB 


Phi-lttn'd^r 




Li'9-ii?l 


Phi-l«'iii9ii 


l£h'».bM 


Llei^-«nin (la-«l'in) 


Phll'ip 


|g-i.fi'ti-aB(-.h^) 


L9-ftin'mI 


Phl'16 


ImmttiiV^l 


L6'd9-wlc, Lft'd^vlc 


Phlii'94l8, PhXii'9.UUl 


In/gntm Clng') 


L9-ren'zA 


PlXn'y 


I'r* 


LSt-. 


PtSl'^y (tiflO 


I'9»M 


La'bjn 




x-9i'i»h (i-«a'yf h) 


La'cj-ttB 


Ouln'tio 


l9'r»^J 


Lake 




Ith'Hl 


Lfl'th^r 


lUlph 
Ray'mynd 


Jfi'bfS 


M&r»-sbl 


R«^'|-n»ld 


Ja'cvb ^ 


M»n-n9ts'«^ 


Rea'b^n 


JlleqaM(zlak)C 


M^r-cCrioB 


R«yii'9ld 


Jain69 > 


Mftr'ci-iifl 


RXch'»rd 


Ja'i-rfif 


Mttr'cya, Mllrk 


BSb'^rt 


Ja'r^d 


MSLr'my-dake 




Ja'spn 


Milr'tin 


R«f9r 


Jfts'p^r 


Mit'the# (nAtb'thtt) 


BS'l^nd, BAWlynd 


Jed-^-dl'^ 


MyMhX'fs (m»tb-tbX'9s) 


Ra'fvB 


JiPfr^y 


M9Lu'rjce 




J«r9-mi'»h,J«r'f.my 


M^r'^Xth 


Skm's^n 


^Cr'^me 


Mi'c^h 


Sam'v^l 


J«#'89 


Ml'£h>-?1 


B&ul 


JS'thrO 


Mtfr'gfn 


S9-Ml8t'i»ii(.y»ii) 


JS'fb 


M«'9«9 


Beth 


J6b 




Bl'lM 


JS'9l 


Pfil'hMm 


Bjl-vfi'iiys, 8yI-vS'n9« 


JShn 


I^'thva 


Byi'TffM^.SJrl-vafiffr 
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Bta'plMD (■U'm) 

Tlifi'9-b«ld (•rtlb'btld) 
Th«'9-d5fe 
Thf-Sph'i-l&i 
The'ivn 



Tlm'9-tlqr 


Vlv'iHa 


Tl'tyf * 




T9-bI'»s 


W«'t?r 


TtfM'txv^ TrU'mn 


Wll'li^m 




Wln'frfd 


tlr'bm 




0-n'»h 


Z&b'di-fl 


0'n-»ii 


Z*c-ch6'vi 


€'r«l 


Zllch^-rt'»h, Z»5h'M7 




Zed-f.kx'»h 


T)iVen-tiiM 


Z9-I5'tfi9 


Vln'cfnt 


Z£'n|fl 



3. Names of Women. 



A'd9 
Ad'Mine 
Ad'9-I» 
Ad'^laide 

Ad'^-llne 

Ag'Mbf 

Ag'nfi, 

Al'ice, A-lI"c|-» (-sh?-) 

Am'»-b9l 
j^-mttii'd^ 

A'my 

An-i^-ll'n* 

Aii'119, Anne, Ann 

Ar-»-b«Vl» 

A-ri-a'nf 

Ar'rK 

Au-gfis'tf 

Au-re'li-f 

Bilr'b^r^ 

B«'9-trice 

B9-Un'd9 

Ber'th» 

Bet's^y 

Blilnche 

Brld'|9t 

C»th'»-rlne, Clltli'9-rln© 



C8'li-» 
Char'i-ty 

£hW9 

JBhrls-ti-a'n^ i0istry^) 

Cl^'9-ly 

Clir'»* 

Ciem-fn-tl'n» 
Cyn'th|-» 

DebVrfh 

De'li-» 

Dl-a'n» 

Di-4n'th» 

Dl'n^h 

D6'r» 

DSr'c^s 

D5r-9-th6'», D5r'94hy 

Drv-sll'lf 

e'dith 
fid'n^ 

fil'i-n^r 

¥41z'»-b8th, ?.n9'».b«th 

fil'l» 

fil'l^n 

fiVsie 

fim'^-lTne, fim'mf-lXne 

em'i-ly 

^r'nes-ttne 

fts'th^r (-t^r), H«s't§r 

Zth'f-lind 



Eag8'ni-» 

Ea'ge ni^ 

Ea'nice 

Eu-ph6'mi-f 

^-vttn'|;^-llne 

E'v», Eve 

£v-f-ll'n9 

F&n'ny 

Fi-48'li-?i 
Fl6'r» 
Fl6r'?nce 
FrJui'cff 

98n'9-vi8ve 

^r-|i-a'n» 

9oSr-g!'n9 

j&gr'trdde 

Grace, Gra'tj-fk (-8h^) 

H&n'n»h 

H&r'rj-^t 

H8n-rj-8t't» 

HSr?n 

H8ph'zi-bfikh 

HSa'tcr 

H9-n6'r» 

Hfil'dith 

I'd9 

I'ngz 

I-rS'n? 

y^'^-b^l, Xf-9-b8iaa 

Jane 
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mr'tlit 


Va^'frmomA 


J^^I'm* 


Mi'iy 


B«x^'aa 


J^-rt'rii, 


MMil'df , mud 


Rdth 


JteD, 39^ii»»U9, 


May 




JS'ff-Iihliie 


M^-Mt'^Ue, U^^tittfpUB 


By>rii» 


JSjrce 


Mei'H^bit 


8f4>il'ii» 


Ja'djth 


M9-I)to'B» 


8&l'ly - 


Ja'ii^ 


MSr^iT 


B^lVm 


Ja-lHi'n» 


Mi-«tt'T» 


8&l'vf 


Jfi'M-^t 


Mln'ii* 


8&'rvb,«L1» 




Mi.iftn'd» 


S^-II'B, 


rath ViUM, KMtk'9<iIiio 


Mlr'Hm 


8H>|rU,Blb'yl,fiJIKg 


K^ta'ifh 




BmJiI'» • 


K9-Ml'9h 


mii'qr 


tSHH*««'ii»^ 




Wlf- 


8tiaa» 


Ijm-n"n^ (4bhO 




8a'9»>,8v.«i]i'a> 


L&a'if 


Qt^'ri^ 




L»-vIii'rt 


Ol'ive, <?-lIv'K» 


mu)'i-tii» 


LC^ii6'r» 


QJjPm'prt 


TSm'p^r-^ncd 


U-tr'tj-»,LSt'tice 




Thft^fi'zy 


lill'y 


PK'tifnce'^-Blifiit) 


Th«^^^'8i-♦(^^) 


LS^i^ 


F«Ln>li'n» 


ThSm'f^ne (tSmO 


L09-l'9»,LiJ^t9e' 


p^-navw 


Trti»h«'n» 


L9-clii'd» 


PSr'BiB 


Trfiilift'8» 


Ii?-cr8'ti-»(^ih^) 


PhS'b? 




La'crt(^^),Lft'cy 


Phl-Ww 


C-fl'iirt 


Lyd'w 


Phoi'b? 
Phjfiaja 


ltr's»-l# 


MSOi^l 


PW'ly 


▼♦-to'irt 


M&g'dy-lSii 


Prj»^Iia» 


VictS'rrt 


Bfild'HliM 


Prik'dfiiM 


vrd» 


ltog-d,-l8'iiff 




VI Vl», W»4« 


ll&'li»4» 


Ra'ch^l 


VMIn'rt 


Mar'ci-»(-Bh^) 


B9-b«c'c» 




Mar'CT-rtt 


Rbfi'd9 


WllJi?l-ml'n» 


M».irl'» 


Ba'9»,Ra9e 


WXn'i-frgd 


Ma-ri-ftnn*' 


E5>9»beia» 




Ma'rii^n 


R»9'».U9 


2^ian,H 
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XL ICarks m Points used In Writing and Frintins. 

, Comnuu " " QnoUtion. ^ The Short. 

* Semicolon. # [ ] Bxaekets. •• Diaeresis. 
: Colon. 49" Index. > Cedilla. 

. Period. A CareU * Asterisk. 

? Interrogation. I Brace. "'' ^^*88«- 

I Exclamation. > t Double Dagger. 

() Parenthesis. *•* Ellipsis. f Seetion. 

— Dash. ^'* Accents. | Paiallela. 

* Apostrophes ~ The Long. % Paragraph. 
— Hyphen. 

The points or marks most freqnently employed in written oompositioa 
■orre to show more clearly the writer's meaning, and the pauses and in- 
flections required in reading. 

The Comma ( , ) marks the smallest grammatical division of a sentence, 
and usually requires a momentary pause. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate such x>ortions of a sentence as are 
less closely connected than those dirided by a comma, an^ requires a 
somewhat longer pause. 

The Colon ( : ) is used between parts less connected than those which 
are separated by a semicolon, and admits of a longer pause. 

A Period ( • ) indicates the end of a sentence, and requires a foil stop. 

BXMABX. — The period is slso used after all akfarariaUoBs; SB, i:^. lor AflsadL 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of a direct qnestiiMi ; 
as, What is the matter?* 

The Note of Exclamation, or Admiration, (!) is used after expressions of 
strong emotion, and after solemn inyocations and earnest addresses ; as, 
Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! f 

The marks of Parentiiesis () are generally used to enclose a word, 
phrase, or remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and which 
might be omitted without injury to the sense or construction ; as, 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

The Dash (— ) is used to denote an unfinished sentence, a sudden turn, 
an abrujit transition, or that a significant pause is required ; as, ''The pages 
of history — how is it that they are so dark and sad ? ** 

RXHABK. — The dash may be uied alter other points, to ineresse the leiifth of a 
pause. By some writers dashes are employed instead of the marks of paranthssis. 

* This mark is said to have been formed fiom the first and last letlsis of the 
Latin word QiMMtio (qneetion) placed one over the other j thus, ^. 

t This mark is said to have been lonned fi«m the Latin woid /•, joy, wiittm ens 
1. 

o 
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The Apostroplie (*)> '^ mark differing la appctniiee from tiie comma 
only ia being plaeed above tke line, is naed to denote the omiBsion of one 
or more letters; as, iie'sr for never, iko' for ikovffk. It is also the rign of 
tiie possessive ease of noons, being used before « in the singular nnmber, 
and commonly after it in the plural ; as, bo^e, boy^. 

The hyphen (-) is used to separate syllables, snd to j<nn the constitaent 
parte of some compound and derivattTe words ; as, eU^i-gem, iowm4Um$e, 
pr e em in ence . It is also used at the end of a line, when the whole of a 
word cannot be got into it, and shows that the rest of tke word is at the 
beginning of the following line. 

Quotetion-marks (" ") are used to show that the exact words of anoth- 
er are exhibited ; as. There is much truth in the proverb, *' Light gains 
make heavy purses." A quotetion within a quotation is marked by single 
points ; as, " The < broad Hellespont ' stiU rolls into the JEgean." '* One 
of the greatest names in Rnglish literature is that of Chaucer, — * Brit- 
ain's first poet.' " 

Brackete, or Crotehete, [] are chiefly used in dtetions to enclose an 
explanation, correction, or omitted word, phrase, or sentence, inserted by 
some other person than the author ; as, " She [Nature] gave him [man] 
alone the power of laughing." 

The Index, or Hand, ( M^ ) is used to show that special attention is 
directed to a particular passage. Sometimes three stars, arranged thus 
( *«* ), are used instead of the Index. 

The Caret (>v), a mark used m toriting, shows that a letter or word, 
which was acddentally omitted, has been inserted above the line ; as, 

The Brace ("^^ is used to connect two or more words or lines with 
something to which they are related ; as, James -\ 

Charles ^Stuart. 
Mary > 
Marks of Ellipsis ( ♦ ♦ ♦ ) indicate the omission of letters, words, or sen- 
tences; as, i£»V Q****e for King George, Sometimes a long dash, 
or a succession of dots, is used instead of the stars ; as, L d M y 

for Lord Murray. 

A simple child 

That lightly draws ite breath, 
And feels ite life in every limb,— 
What should it know of death ? 
There are three marks termed accente,— the Acute ( '). ^^ Grave (*), 
and the Circumflex ( '^ ). The acute accent is used to indicate the syllable 
in a word which requires the principal stress in pronunciation; as, 
nav'i-ga^le. It is also used to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 
The grave accent is sometimes used in poetry over the letter #, to show 
at^t it must be fully pronounced; as,— 

Hence, loathM Melancholy. 
It ii also used to denote the falling inflection of the voice. The cirotim- 
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flex aooent is tometimet uied to indicate a peculiar waye of tiieToice, and, 
in works on pronunciation, as in this book, to denote the broad sound of 
avoweL 

The Long, or Macron ( - ), is used to denote the long sound or quantitf 
ef a Towel ; as in fumouSf »Ueni, 

The Short, or Bre^e ( ^ ), is used to denote the short sound or quantity 
of a TOwel ; as in rndtter, Hiver. 

The Dieresis ( •• ) is placed over the second of two Towels, which nught 
otherwise be mistaken for a diphthong, to show that they must be sounded 
separatel J ; as, aerioL The diseresis is sometimes used, in poetiy, instead 
of the grave accent, to show that the letter e, in the syllable ecf, is to be 
fully pronounced. Occasionally the acute accent is used for the same 
purpose. Thus : 

Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 
Hence, loathdd Melancholy ! 

The Cedilla ( ' ) is placed under the letter c, in words from the French, to 
show that it has the sound of « ; as in facade. It is also used, as in this 
book, on the letters g^ «, and r, when they have their soft sound. 

The Asterisk, or Star ( • ), the Dagger, or Obelisk ( t ), the Double Dag- 
8^ ( t )» ^^6 Section ( ^ ),* Parallels ( \ ), and the Paragraph ( f ),* are 
marks, used in the order here given, referring to the margin or the bottom 
of a page. Small italic letters or Arabic figures are sometimes employed 
for the same purpose. The mark called the Paragraph ( H ) is used in the 
Bible to denote the beginning of a new subject. In other books the be- 
ginning of a new subject is now indicated by commencing a new line a 
little farther from the margin than the beginning of the other lines. This 
is termed indenting. 

The following eharaeterSf the general uee of which has abready been eos 
plaimit, are eometimee employed for other jmrpoeee. 

Two Commas ('* or ") are occasionally used to avoid repetition, instead 
of the word or words immediately above them. In cataloguee of books, a 
dash is sometimes employed for the same purpose ; as, 

Cowper's Complete Poetical "Works, 4 vols. calf. 
Task, and other Poems, 2 " " 

Leaders are periods or hyphens used in indexes to books, tables of con- 
tents, and similar matter, to le€Ul the eye across the page or column. An 
illustration may be seen in the table of contents at the beginning of this 
book. 

In addition to the marks already treated, of, arbitrary characters are 
sometimes used, as in this book, and in dictionaries, for the purpose of 
indicating the pronunciation of words. 

• The mark for the Section ( $ ) is said to have been formed flpom the initial letters 
of the two Latin words Sifrnnm. SeeUonis, meaning tkt ng% ^tke MctiotL The para- 
graph ( IT ) is nothing more than a capital P reversed, the white part being made 
Mack and the black part white, for the sake of greater distinction* 
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HI. Syllabioation» or the Division of Words into 
Syllables. 

In writinf , a word frequently occurs so near the end of a line that it beconuM 
necessary to carry over a part of its syllables to tlie beginning of the next line. It is, 
tiierefore, a matter of considerable practical importance, to understand the proper 
mode of dividing words into syllables. The following rules are of general application, 
though liable to some ezceptj<Ni8. 

1. Consonants should be joined to the vowels or diphthongs whose 
sounds they modify ; as, trig-thnom^-try, e-qm-Ub-ri-um, 

Remark I. In separating words into syllables, we are to be guided chiefly by the 
•ar. Some words are allowably pronounced in more than one way, and a change 
in the pronunciation of a word will sometimes affbct the syllalncation. Thus, 
whether we say frrei've or brU'vo^ the v is Joined to the latter syllable ; but, in 
phalanz^ the 2 will go to the first or to the second syllable, according as we pro- 
Bounce the word fhU*«mx'm pka'lanx. 

Remark II. Two or more consonants fonning but one sound, as dk, teh, gk, 
^giPK '^9 ^9 vA> "^ never separated ; as,ya«ft4oji, far4htr^ftatk-9r^ ti^ktr^ ei-fher, 
proph-eL 

Remark III. Rule 5, in all cases to which it applies, takes precedence of this 
rule ; as, bask-img, hind-er^ rejeet-ed, 

2. Two vowels coming together, but not constituting a diphthong, are 
separated; as, a-erial, cre-ator, ge-ometry, tri-al, saH-ety, sci-on^po-em^ 
fxtcu'ity, 

3. Compound words are separated into the simple words of which they 
are composed; nSfbook'Seller {not booksett'er), nobie-man (not no4>leman). 

4. Prefixes are generally separated from the radical word; as, de-pop^ 
ulate, e-normouSf re-create (to create anew), re-present (to present again), 
post-ecript, trana-mit. But when the first letter of a radical word is joined, 
in pronunciation, to a prefix ending in a vowel, the word is divided as if it 
were a primitive one ; as, ded-icctte, el-igible, rec-reate (to refiresh), rep^ 
resent (to exhibit). 

5. Suffixes and grammatical terminations are generally separated ; as, 
teach-er, saH-iny^ sad-der, stop-pert rap-ping ^ prov-est, ros-es, free-dom^ 
hrother-hoodtfiriend-slUpt assist-ance. In this way we distinguish between 
such words as count-er, one who counts, and coun-ter, meaning contrary ;' 
form-er, one who forms, and foT-mer^ meaning previous ; hind-er, in the 
rear, and hin-der, to delay ; long-er, one who longs, and lon-gerf of greater 
length. 

ExcEPTioirs. C or ^ soft, preceding a grammatical termination, is joined to it ; 
for, if left at the end of a syllable, it would appear to have its hard sound. Thus we 
' write a-gedy ca-ges, gra-eest, gan-gest, pa^eetk, pa-getk, ro-cer, sa-ger, trordng, voa- 
gingt and not ojo-ed, grae-ett, 4te. 
49* A syllable must never be broken at the end of a line. 

Exercises for Writing.— Gladden. Upbraid. Impede. Fitting. 
Hypocrite. Vigor. Machination. Jealous. Zoology. Silence. Fam* 
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pUeC Kephew. LooUiig-i^bus. Falsdiood. Kevcrtlidess. Congress. 
Xsdiimi. Bather. WesTer. Brinkest. Cmdtj. Cases. Enable. SMb- 
lug. Talent. Disgost. Beprdbate. Caalesee. Lnere. FestiTe. Hand- 
writing. Paiallelognun. CongeniaL FoigetluL Gather. NightingBle. 
8wim. MoreoTer. Apothecary. Intercoarae. Fuhmonger. Formed. 
Graphic. Wager. Schoobnaster. Besentment. Fladng. Other. IHs- 
approbatioii. Suicide. KTamlnft. Awmagcst. Upon. Oaiden. Book. 
Detnment. Mechanism. 



IV. Boles Ibr the Use of Capital Letters. 

The following classes of words should eommence with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every sentence; as. Blessed are the peace-makers. 

2. The first word of erery line of poetry ; as,— 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land ! 

3. The first word of a ^reet quotation ; as, Bemember this ancient max- 
fan," Know thyself." 

E»llA»». An indirect quotatioB should be introdoeed without the use of a cap- 
ital $ as, FianUla said that «« Uues raiBoves an as bad as a lira.** 

4. Appellations of the Deity or of Jesus Christ; as, God, Creator, 
Saviour, Bedeemer. 

Remark. ApsnonalpronounreieirinctothaDtityiBaboboganwithacap^, 
when used without a noun ezpceMed ; as, 

O ! talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Where, o*er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

6. Proper names and honorary titles ; as. Prince Albert, William the 
Conqueror, Queen Victoria, Gen. Taylor, Bev. John W^dey, January, 
Monday, Paris. 

6» Common noons personified ; as, — > 

The rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear. 

7. The pronoun J, and the interjection O; as, "One mom I missed him 
on the accustomed hill.*' — "Such, men of Athens f were your an- 
cestors." 

8. Adjectives and nouns derived from proper names; as, American, 
Christian, a Mahometan, a Brahmm. 

0* Every important word in the titles and divisions of a book ; as, Groti^t 
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Histoiy of Greece. — The Yiear of Wakefield.— Bumdise Loet.—- Book 

First. 

Short detached pieces of writing, as title-pages, heads of chapters and 
sections, monumental inscriptions, s^^ns, cards, &c., are often composed 
entirely of capitals. 

Formerly capitals were need with little discrimination, and books were 
disfigured by their frequency. See page 159. 

In writing, it is customary to draw two lines under such words as are 
intended to be put in small capitals, and three lines under such as should 
be printed in full capitals ; as, — 

fSxereites for Writing. —Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth. And Nathan said unto David, *<Thou art the man." The 
city of London. Hume's History of England. Our Father who f^ in 
heayen. It is recorded of him who **" spake three thousand proverbs,'^ 
that « his songs were a thousand and five." Whatever He wills is right. 
The Board of Trade. Whither shall I turn ? Virtue the only True Source 
of Nobility. The Honorable Henry Erskine. " If Fain comes into a heart, 
he is quickly followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be 
sure that Fain is not far off." A Grecian education was considered neces- 
sary to form the Roman orator, poet, or artist. Sir Matthew Hale. The 
Copemican system. Lady Hamilton. " But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so 
fair," " Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." 

HI &res the land to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 



V. Italics, Old English, etc. 

1. ItaUes. 

RaUc letters are those which slope from right to left downwards. They 
were invented, about the year 1500, by Aldus Manntius, a celebrated print* 
er, who dedicated them to the states of Italy,, whence the name. 

It is impracticable to give complete rules for the use of Italics, but the 
following observations may be of some value ; — 

1. A very emphatic or important word, phrase, or sentence may be put 
in italics ; as, The^ee of all climes and nations are themselves apeopk. 

2. Contrasted terms are often printed in Italics ; as, 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 
8. Names of books, newspapers, vesseh, &o., and words used merely as 

14 
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tveh, are often printed in Italics, though some prefer the use of quoftation* 
marks ; as, Wordsworth, the author of The Excursion, The firigate C&n- 
tUtuliom, House is a monosyllable. 

i. Words and phrases from foreign languages are distinguished by the 
use of Italics ; as. The legislature adjourned eine die. 

5. In the common English Tersion of the Bible, Italics are used to indi- 
cate words which are not found in the original, but were supplied by the 
translators to complete or explain the meaning ; as, ** When Jesus saw her, 
he called her to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed frona 
thine infirmity : " — in the original, ** he called, and said unto her." 

6. Words of the first importance are sometimes printed in small capi- 
tals, or even in full capitals; as, " I would never lay down my arms, — 
never, never, NEVER." 

7. When a word or phrase in an Italic sentence is to be distinguished 
from the rest, it should be printed in Roman letters, or, if particularly im- 
portant, it may be put in small capitals ; as. The book ia reaify indispen- 
sable. — The infinitive mood is governed by tbbbs, kouks, or adjectites. 

8. ^ was formerly the custom to print almost all words of any impor- 
tance in Italics, as is shown in the extract given on page 159. 

9. In manuscript, a single line is drawn under words meant to be printed 
vin Italics; as, 

3^, 4oweves, dneuf iXiU ^ucce^^ ttnnM tUlencl l4e nt^ectdute. 

Exercises lor Writing* — *< I said an e2<2er soldier, not a better." The 
examination was conducted vivh voce. A late number of The Morning 
Post. '* The words that I speak unto you, theg are spirit, and they are life." 
The word alphabet is derived from the Qreek. **To study a people's Ian* 
guage will be to study them.** The contest between the Weup and the 
FroUc, There are three kinds of Quad&ilate&als. 

3. Old English, etc. 

The Old English, or Black Letter, was the character generally used in 
manuscript works, before the invention of printing (1452). The earliest 
printed books are in this character, and are styled black-letter books. 
The following stansa, from an old poem written in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, may serve as a specimen : — 

Some Ira&e too tnttc|[, set etfll t^eg cra&e ; 

5 little fiabe, get %t& no mote ; 
STfjeg are but poor, ti^ottgli mttd^ t|ieg fjo&e ; 

9nli I am tid^ toitfi little store. 

About the year 1550, the Roman and the Itolic type came into general 
use in England ; but the forms of some of the letters were difierent from 
those new in use, as is shewn in the following alphabet : — 
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Aa, Bb, Cc,Dd, Be, F f, G Sf H h, I i, Jj, K k, LI, 
M in» N n/ O o, P p, Q<i, R r, S fs, T t, U u, V T, W w» X z, 
Y y, Z z, &. 

Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, £r, f/, Gg.Hb, It. Jj, Kk.Ll.Mm, 
Nm. Oo. pp. S(^q. Rr.S/,,Tt. Um. F'v, Hr ^. X x. Y.y. 
Zx. &. 

The principal differences are the foUowfaig: I i and J j mm regarded 
as one and the same letter, and were sometimes nsed interchangeahly, as 
were also U u and V y ; the letter s (in this form, s) was used only at the end 
of a word, its place at the hep^ning and in the middle heing supplied by this 
character, f (in Italic, y"), called " a long s ; " the following double letters 
were also employed in addition to those still in use ; &. 3. for ct, ct ; ^.Jb. 
for sb, fh ; ^.fli. for sh, »A ; i^.fi. for si, «t ; ^.Jk. for sk, <A; ^.fi. tor 
b1,«/; ff.Jl for 8s,m; Si.jffi, for ssi, Mt ; Oi.^. for ssl, m/; and it»/, for 
at, »t. 

The ten Arabic figures had the following forms : x» «» 3> 4* 5» ^» /» 
8» 9» o. 

These peculiarities were all discarded from common use about the begin- 
ning of the present century, except the long {, which is still sometimes 
used, in writing, before another s. 

The following extracts will illustrate some of the pecnliarities men- 
tioned ; — 

** When I confider how many bright and magnificent fubje^b the 
Holy Scripture affords and proffers, as it were, to Poefie. in the wife 
managing and illuftrating whereof, the Gkry of God Abmghty might 
be joyned with the lingular utility and nobleft delight of Mankind. 
it is not without grief and indignation that I behold that Dindne 
Science employing all her inexhauftible riches of fFit and Eloquence 
either in the wicked and beggarly Flattery of great perfons, or the 
unmanly Idolizing of Fooii/h fVomen. or the wretched affectation of 
fcurril Laughter, or at beft, on the confufed, antiquated Dreams of 
fenfelels Fables and Metamorphofes,"'' CowLfiY, 1656. 

Siveet Sivan of Auon ! luAat a Jig At it nvere 

To fee thee in our nuaters yet appeare. 
And make thofe fights 'upon the banks ^Thames 

Thaifo did take Bliza and our lames ! 

Ben I0N8ON, 1613. 
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VI. Boman and Arabic Ifotation. 
!• Roman Notation* 



I. 


One. 


XIV. 


Fourteen. 


LXXX. 


Eighty. 


n. 


Two. 


XV. 


Fifteen. 


XC. 


Ninety. 


III. 


Three. 


XVI. 


Sixteen. 


c. 


One hundred. 


IV. 


Four. 


XVII. 




CX). 


Two hundred. 


V. 


fWe. 


XVIII. 


Eighteen. 


ccc. 


Three hundred. 


VI. 


Six. 


XIX. 


Nineteen. 


cccc. 


Four hundred. 


VII. 


Seren. 


XX. 


Twenty. 


D. 


Five hundred. 


VIII. 


Eight. 


XXI. 


Twenty-one. 


DC. 


Six hundred. 


IX. 


Nine. 


XXX. 


Thirty. 


DCC. 


Seven hundred. 


X. 


Ten. 


XL. 


Forty. 


BCCC. 


Eight hundred. 


XI. 


Eleven. 


L. 


Fifty. 


DCCCC. 


Nine hundred. 


XII. 


Twelve. 


LX. 


Sixty. 


M. 


One thousand. 


XIU. 


Thirteen. 


LXX. 


Seventy. 


MM. 


Two thousand. 



By an examination of the table, it wiU be seen that all the different num* 
bers are expressed by various combinations of the seven letters, C, D, I, 
L, M, V, X. The repetition of a letter repeats its value ; thus, II denote 
two; XXX, thirty: CCCC, /our hundred, &c D, L, and V, however, 
are never repeated. A letter of a less value placed before a letter of a 
greater, is meant to be subtracted from it ; placed after, it is meant to be 
added to it, thus: — 

V. Five. X. Ten. L. Fifty. C. A hundred. 

IV. Four. IX. Nine. XL. Forty. XC. Ninety. 

VI. Six. XL Eleven. LX. Sixty. CX. A hundred and ten. 

Rem ABC Four was ortginally, and is now sometimes, written ini ; tdne was 
originally written Villi ; fimrteen, XUU ; nineteen, XVUII ; forty, X£ZX } nine^, 
LXXXX;^. 

Different explanations have been given of the origin of the Boman method 
of notation. Leslie's account is as follows : The first numeral characters 
were probably simple strokes or straight lines, which could be easily cut on 
wood or stone. A dash thrown across the tenth stroke, would indicate the 
completion of the first, or natural, series ; and thus, X, would stand for ten. 
The continued repetition of this mark would denote twenty^ thirty, &c, up 
to a hundred, or ten tens, which completes the second series, and might be 
denoted by connecting three strokes, thus, C. The repetition of this sym- 
bol would indicate the successive hundreds as far as a thousand, or ten hun- 
dreds, the end of the third series, which might be indicated by four strokes 
combined in this manner, M. Such were the tymbole origindUy employed 
in the Roman notation. In process of time, to avoid the inconvenience 
arising from frequent repetitions of the same character, symbols were invent- 
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•d fat the i i iliH i M fc wIiate Bmiibcn, by the dhimm of tiioK eUiedj in vat. 
Thus, the two stiokeB X, being perted in the middle, eidicr the nnder half 
At tur the upper half V, was employed to signify ^ee. Nect, tiie maik C» 
was divided into Vwad L, either of whid& le pr e a e n ted J|%. Again, the four 
combined strokes haTing come, in the progrees of the arts, to aasmne a 
zonnd shape, m, were frequentlj ex p re s se d thus, CD ; and this last ionn, bj 
partition, gave the two portions Q, or O, to repnsent^ve ibiindwif. 

Others suppose that the single strokes denoting the irst numerals icpte- 
sented the fingera oi the hand; that five icpresented atfirrt the whole hand, 
thus, f ; that, afterwards, the middle fingers were omitted, leaving the fig- 
ure V ; and that X» or ten, denoted the union at two fives placed one over 
the other, thus, V. 

Exercises for WritiBg. — Write the following sums in Roman numer- 
als: Seventeen. Eleven. Twenty-eight. Thirty-firor. ^hty-seven. 
Sixty-six. Ninety-five. One hundred and eighteen. Eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight. Three thousand mne hundred and eighty-seven. 

Write the following Roman numerals in words: YIII. XIX. XXIII. 

VI. XLvii. Lxi. Lxxxrv. xcn. dcxi. du. Dccccrv. 

MDCCXXII. HDCCCLX. 

3« Arabic NaUaioH, 



0. Naught. 


11. Eleven. 


40. Forty. 


1. One. 


12. Twelve. 


60. Fifty. 


2. Two. 


13. Thirteen. 


60. Sixty. 


8. Three. 


14. Fourteen. 


70. Seventy. 


4. Four. 


15. Fifteen. 


80. Eighty. 


6. Kve. 


16. Sixteen. 


90. Ninety. 


6. Six. 


17. Seventeen. 


100. One hundred. 




18. Eighteen. 


200. Two hundred. 


8. Eight. 


19. Nineteen. 


600. Five hundred. 


9. Nine. 


20. Twenty. 


1000. One thousand. 


10. Ten. 


80. Thirty. 


2000. Two thousand. 



An inspection of the above table will show that in this system there are 
ten different characters, by the combinations of which any niflnber can be 
expressed. These are called the ten digiU, The superiority of this system 
to that of the Romans, consists in giving to each character a local, as weU 
as an absolute value ; thus rendering it an admirable instrument of calcula- 
tion, to which the Roman notation was wholly inappKcable. In what age 
or country the present system had its origin is unknown ; though it has 
been traced to the Hindoos, among whom it appears to have been in use 
two thousand years ago. It is commonly called the Arabic notation, 
because it was introduced into Europe by the Arabians, about the year 
1300. It seems to have been first used by astronomers, and afterwards 
circulated over Europe in the a lm anacs. 

14* 
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Exercises for Writing. Write the foUowing sums in Arabic numei^ 
al8- Nineteen. Fifty-seven. Bighty-sU. Ninety-two. Two hundred 
and thirty. Three hundred and seyenty-seven. Six hundred and thirty- 
three. Nme hundred and eighty-five. Three thousand and one. Five 
thousand and three. Seven thousand, four hundred and ninety-two. Nine 
thousand, five hundred and twenty-six. Thirty-eight thousand, one hun- 
dred and nineteen. Eighty-nine thousand, four hundred and twenty-one. 
Two hundred and ninety-five thousand, three hundted and sixty-four. Seven 
million, eight hundred thousand, five hundred and seventy-six. Two tril- 
lion, one hundred and eighty-five. Ninety-five quadrilUon, four hundred and 
sixty-eight triUion, thirty-one billion, one hundred and fifty-five million, four 
hundred and ten thousand, two hundred and ninety-one. 

Express the following Arabic numerals in words : 36. 407. 6102. 10,191. 
297,863,122. 907,000,005. 123,456,789. 632,253,904,761,010. 291,347,452.- 
786,025,844. 

Put the following Roman into Arabic numerals: XVI. XXVUl. 
XXXVII. XLVIII. LI. LXIII. LXXXVIII. CCVI. CXIIL 
CXXIX. CLXXXVII. CCXLII. CCCCLXXIV. MDCCCLIX, MM. 
MCCCCLXVIII. DCXLIV. MVIII. MMMD. 

Put the follo^ring Arabic into Iloman numerals : 25. 36. 48. 77. 89. 
92. 99. 137. 142. 155. 179. 220. 240. 319. 566. 783. 2000. 2729. 
1032. 1368. 1533. 1001. 2483. 



VII. Abbreviations and Signs. 
!• Latin Abbreviations. ^ 

A,B,^Jr'tiAim{-Hhe-)BlU-€<f-l&u'rf4is,, . . . Bachelor of Arts. 

A.C.^Jn'ifekrWtum Before Christ. 

A,B.-^Jn'n9 D9m'i-4a In the year of our Lord. 

Mu^JE-UiftU, .* Ofagejaged. 

A. M. — d4V«-tt« .¥(?.^I»V»* •^'w* MAn'dt ; An'- f Master of Arts ; In the yell «f 
tf Mf-ridfCum. .....*. the world j Before noon. 

A.U.C,^A.'n,Ur»tisC9n'dU^ ( In the year of the b«lldi«| H 

I the city (Rome). 

B. D. — Bac-c^Wtt'r?-tt*D£-»tii-i-Ml'(i* Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M. — B&c-eqrl&u'rf^&s MidA^fiM, Bachelor of Medicine. 

Cor Cent. ^CiFn'tyiii A hundred. 

Cf.~ CSn^^. Compare. 

D. ord.~IV-»a'9vlf« A penny. 

D. D.~IH-o1n-i-ca'ef«l>9e'<^. ....... Doctor of Divinity. 

D. 6. — I>e'l^ra'^(.8h9-) By the grace of God. 

9,%,—Ex-iwffVigrH'Uri^ » For example. 
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«t«l.— &ft'2|-i. JUidotJMn. 

•tMq. — £tjip.fii«ii'<HF(.gh9-) And what firflowt. 

etc. or &«.—£( Mrt'f^Tf. And others ; and bo forth. 

F.D FUff4 Df'/tn'tSr. Defender of the Faith. 

6. B garfii^l^Rgx. King George. 

h.e,'~-Ii8eitL . k • • This it ; that is. 

nud.—f-M'dfm, In the same place. 

Id. — Pdfwu The same (author). 

i.e. — /d<«t That is. 

I. H. 8 JB't^ H9m'ym»m Sqi^d't^, .... Jesus, the flavioiir of Men. 

Incog. — ^-«0jr'»i-<A • . . • • Unknovirn; disguised. 

L.erlb.— 'Zii'^n^ A pound. 

JjL.B.^Lifg^mBiU'C^'l&u'r^^, Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D. — Ll'g^pm D9€ft^, Doctor of Laws. 

L.8 Li'at» 8i-§U'U Place of the Seal. 

Lib. — Ll'ftfT. Book. 

M. D. — Jlf2fd-t-criuB2>0c'<ffr. Doctor of Medicine. 

N. B A^'tfM'iif Mark well ; observe. 

nem. con.— JWm'i-itf cffa^lrghdi-cjra'lf. .... No one opposing, 

nem. diss. — JWm'i-aC dis-^M^f-in'tf (-sh^-)* • • No one dissenting. 

Ftor cent. — PHr efa'tysk • By the hundred. _ 

Philom. — PAI-^9M'fKUf A lover of learning. '^ 

Pinxt. erpxt. — Plax'a. He painted iL 

'^. M. — P0«tJlff-r1ii'v«si. Afternoon. 

Pro tern.- Pr0tlfm>9-rp. For the time being. 

Prox. — Prffs't-mfl Next (month). 

CLE. D. — Qit5de'«^drm.«ii>^£ffin'42ym. .... Which was to be proved. 

8s. — Seir^-c»t To wit; namely. 

Bc — SdUp'sU He engraved it. 

8.T.D — Sine^tm Tki-^'H-^ mic't^, . . . Doctor of Bacied Theology. 

Ult.— (^'ti-M0 The last (month). 

Vid.erv — Fi'dp. See; refer to. 

Via.*— FMS/'i^e. To wit; namely. 

y. R — VUhUi'ry^ Rf.§Vwf, dueen Victoria. 

Ys — imr'wfta, Against. 

3, English AlhreviaJtions. 

Abp.— Arehbishop. Ark.— Arkansas. 

Acct.— Account Aug.— AugusL 

AdJ — Adjective. 

Adv. — Adverb. B. A. — Bachelor of Arts. 

Als — Alabama. Bart. — Baronet. 

Alex. — Alexander. Bbl. — Barrel. 

Amt. " A mount. B.C. — Before Christ. 

Anon. — Anonymous. Bei\}. — Beqjamin. 

Apr. — April. Bp. — Bishop. 

* The sign ;, in records of the middle ages, was a common abbreviation for ter< 
minations ; as omnibj for omnibt(«, habS for habet, k,c. Being in form somewhat 
like a z, it came to be represented among tlie early printers by that letter. 
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Asaxsvuxuaxa. 



Bn*« Bn»f« ^ Brotlur, toothinu 



Cat— Califimiia. 

C&pt.— CapUin. 

C. C. P. — Court of CommoB Fleti. 

C.E.~ Canada Eatt 

Cb. or Chap. -^ Chapter. 

Chas.— Charles. 

C. J.— Chief Juatiee. 

Co. — Company ; County. 

Col.— Colonel. 

Coll College. 

Coqj. — Conjunction. 
Conn, or Ct. — Conneetieat. 
Cr.— Creditor. 
C. Ct., Cti.— Cent, eents. 
C. W.— Canada West. 



Dan. 
D.C. 
D.C. 
Dea.- 
Dec- 
Deg.. 
Del.- 
Dep.- 
Dft.- 
Diet. 
Do.- 
Dole. 
Doz. 
Dr. 



Daniel ; Danish. 
— District of Columbia. 
L. — Doctor of Civil Law. 
-.Deacon. 



~ Degree, degrees. 
~ Delaware. 
~ Deputy. 
-.Defendant. 
--Dictionary. 
. Ditto, the same. 
— Dollars. 
^ Dozen. 
Doctor; Debtor; Dram. 



E.— East. 
Eben. — Ebenezer. 

Ed., Eds Editor, editors. 

Edm.~ Edmund. 
Edvr. — Edward. 
E. E. — Errors excepted ; Ells 

E. I East Indies, Eastplndia. 

Eliz Elizabeth. 

E. Lon. — East Longitude. 
E. N. E. — East-north-east. 
Eng.-r- England, English. 
Eph. -— Ephraim. 
Esq. — Esquire. 

p. A. S Fellow of the Antiquarian K. — King. 

Society. Kan.-KaiiMS. 

Feb. — February. Knt. — Knight. 

rem.-Femimne. Ky. - Kentuclqr. 



Fig.— Figora. 

Fl., Fa., er Fior. — Florida. 

Fr. — France, Fiwich. 

Fred.— Frederic. 

Fri. — Friday. 

F. R. 8 Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F. 8. A. — Fellow of the Society of Alts. 
Ft.— Foot, feet 

Ga.— Georgia. 

Oen.— General. 

Gent. — Gentleman. 

Geo.— George. 

Ger. — German, Germany. 

Got. — Governor. 

Gr.— Greek, Greece ; Grains. 

Gram. — Grammar. 

H. erh. — Hour. 

H. B. M.— His (or Her) Britannic Ma- 
jesty. 
Hdkf. — Handkerchief. 
Hhd. — Hogshead. 

Hind Hindostan. 

Hist.— History. 

Hon. — Honorable. 

H. R. H. — His Royal Highnen. 

Hund. — Hundred. 

la. erlnd.- Indiana. 

ni. — Illinois. 

In. — Inch, inches. 

Inst. — Instant, or the present montll. 

Inte^. — Interjection. 

lo. .- Iowa. 

I. O. O. F. — Independent Order of Odd 

Fellows. 
Ital.— Italian; Italic 

Jan.— January. 
Jas. — James. 
Jno. — John. 
Jona. — Jonathan. 
Jog.. Joseph. 
Josh. — Joshua. 
Jud.— Judith. 
Jun. erJr — Junior. 
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L. — Lord; I4i4r} Latin. 

Lb. — Loiiisiaiia. 

Lat. — Latitude. 

Lb. or llw. ~ FMind ; Ftnmdt, (in wwgbt). 

Ld. — Lord. 

L. I. -^ Long ItUad. 

Lieut. — Lieutniaat. 

Long. — Longitude. 

M.~ Meridian; Noon. 
Bf. or Mone. -^ Monaiew. 
M. A. — Maater of Arte. 
Ma.— BCinneeota. 
Mace. — Maceabeee. 
Mad. — Madan. 
MaJ. — Miyor. 
Masc. — Masculine. 
Mass. — Maseacliueetta. 
M. C. — Member of Congress. 
Md. — Maryland. 

Mdlle Mademoiselle. 

Me.— Maine. 

Mem. — Memorandum. 

M'vers. — Meeeieurs, Gentlemen. 

Mex. — Mexico, Mexican. 

Mich. — Michigan ; Michael. 

Min.— Minutes. 

Miss. — Missiasijipi. 

Mo. — Missouri. 

Mo., Mos. — Month, months. 

Mon. — Monday. 

M. P. — Member of Farliameat* 

Mr. — Mister. 

Mrs. — Mistress (from&wuti mlto'sis.) 

MS. ~^ Manuscript. 

MSS Manuscripts. 

Mt. — Mount or mountain. 

N.— North; Noun. 

N. A. — North America. 

Nath. — Nathaniel. 

N. C. — North Carolina. 

N. E. — New England ; North'^eait. 

Neb. — Nebraska. 

N. H — New Hampshire. 

N. J. — New Jersey. 

N. M — New Mexico. 

Nom.— NominatiTe. 

Not. — November. 

N. 8 Nora Scotia; N«w Style (tflsr 

naa). 
N. T. — New TefltaBmH. 



N.W,— North-WML 
N.Y. — New York. 

,0. — Ohio. 
ObJ.— Objective. 
Oct. — October. 

O. 8 Old Style (in En^aad beim 17S8). 

O. T. — Old Testament ; Oregon Tenitoty. 
Ox. — Ounce or ounces. See Fit^ pigs 
163. 

P.,pp. — Page, pages. 

Pa^er Penn. — Pennsylvania. 

Phila. — Philadelphia. 

P. M. — Poetmaster. 

Fo^ ~^ Population. 

Pos. — Poeseesive. 

Prep; — PreposittQa. 

Pies. — Preeident. 

Prob. — Problem. 

ProC— Professor. 

Pron.— Pronoun. 

Pub. Doe.— Public DociinieBt. 

Q. — Queen. 
Qf» — Ouarter. 

Sep. — RepresenUtive. 
Bev.— Reverend; Bevelation. 

R.I Rhode Island. 

Richd.— Richard. 
R.N. — Royal Navy. 

Robt Robert. 

R.R. — Railroad. 

Et. Hon. — Right Hononbla. 

Bt. Rev. — Right Reverend. 

8. — South ; Shillings. 
8. A.— South America. 
8am.— Samuel. 
Sat.— Saturday. 

8. C South Carolina ; SupnmaOoait 

8ch. — Schooner. 

Scot. — Scotland, Scotch. 

8. E. — South-east. 

Sec. — Secretary ; Seconds. 

Sen. — Senate. 

Sept. — September. 

8hak. — Shakspeare. 

8. J. C. — Supreme ludidal Court. 

8p. — Spain, Spanish. 

8q. ft. — Squaw foot, aqfiweftet. 
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ABBBETIATIONB. 



8q. in. — Squn inch, ■qam fntbm* 

Bl. — Saint ; Btiwt ; Strait. 

Boa. — Sondajr. 

Bnpt. — Sttparintaadent. 

B. W. — Soatli-wMt. 



Tex. — Texas. 

TlMo.— Tlieodofie. 

TlKM. — Tliomas. 

Tbun — Ttiundajr. ' 

Tr.— Tranep ae. 

Trana. — Tranelatioii. % 

Tuee. — Tueeday. 

Univ. — Unirenity. 
U. S — UDitadSUtet. 
U. a A — United Sutei of Ameriet; 
United Sutea Anny. 



U. S. N. — Unitsd StiOef Kavy; 
U. T. — Utah Tenitoty. 

\ 

V — Vefb. 

Va. — Virginia. 

Vor.— Verae. 

Vol., Vol 8. — Volonia, viihiinM. 

Vt.-> Vermont. 

W.— Weat. 

Wed.— Wedneaday. 

W. I — Weet India, Weat Isdiaf. 

Wia. or Wiac — Wiaeonain. 

Wm WUliam. 

W. T — WaahingtoB TenilMy. 

Yd.— Yard. 
Yda.— Yarda. 
Y«.*— The. 



3« AlbrwiaHom of the Booh of the Old and New TesU^ 
mentSy in their Order. 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



Oan.— Geneaia. 
Ex. ar Exod. — Exodoi. 
Lev.— Levitiena. 
Numb. -^ Numbera. 
Deut. r- Deuteronomy. 
Joeh.^Joahua. 
Judg. — Judgea. 
Bttth. 

I. Sam. — I. Samuel. 

II. Sam. — U. SamuoL 
L Kings. 

IL Kings. 

I. Chroa.— I. Chronicles. 

II. Cbron. — II. Chronicles. 
Ezr. — Ezra. 

Neh. — Nehemiah. 

Eath. — Either. 

Job. 

Ps. — Psalma. 

Frov. — Proverbs. 



Eccl. orEcclea.— Ecclesiastes. 

Cant. — Caatidea or Song of Bolomom 

laa.- laaiah. 

Jer.— Jeremiah. 

Lam. — Lamentations. 

Ezek.— EzeUeL 

Dan.— DanieL 

Hoe.- fioaea. 

Jo.— Joel. 

Am. -^ Amos. 

Ob. — Obadiah. 

Jon.— Jonah. 

Mic — Micah. 

Nah.— Nahum. 

Hab. — Habakkuk. 

Zeph. — Zephaniah. 

Hag.— Haggai. 

Zech.— Zechariah. 

Mai MalachL 



• 711, in Saxon, waa re p is sonto d by P ; thus ilka waa spelled /«. When the Saxn 
alphabet waa superseded by the Old English or Black Letter, 9 (y)» ss most resem. 
bling it in form, waa often substituted for the Saxon / (th) ; and hence, in-eaily 
printed works, we see g* for cla, fit for tiUtl, and other similar eontractioBS. 
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ITEW TBBTAMEKT. 

Matt. — M&ttbew. I. Tim. — I. Timothy. 

Mark. II. Tim II. Timothy. 

Luke. Tit. ^ Titus. 

John. Philem. — Philemon. 

Acts. Heb. — Hebrews. 

Bom. — Epistle to the Romans. Jas. — Enjistle of James; 

I. Cor. — I. Corinthians. I. Pet. — I. Peter. 

IT. Cor. — II. Corinthians. II. Pet. — II. Peter. 

Gal. — Galatians. I. John. 

£ph.— Ephesians. II. John. 

Phil. — Philippians. III. John. 

Col. — Colossians. Jude. 

I. Thess. — I. Thessalonians. Rev. — Revelation. 

II. Thess. — II. Thessalonians. 

4. MisceUaneous AlibreviaJtioTis* 

No. —Number. (Spanish numero, or French nombre), 
Cwt. — Hundred-weight. (Latin centum^ one hundred.) 
Bwt. — Pennyweight. (Latin denaritu, a penny.) 
&, ^.— And. 

Remark. On sign-boards, and in books printed previously to the beginning of 
the present century, the character Sl frequently has this form, (^, which is evidently 
the Latin word et (and), the two letters (^ and ^) being run together in one type. 

SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Fol.— Folio, a sheet folded so as to make two leaves, or four pages. 

4to or 4®. — Quarto, four leaves or eight pages. 

8vo. or S^. — Octavo, eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

12mo. or 12^. — Duodecimo, twelve leaves or twenty-four pages. 

16mo. or 16**. — Sexto-decimo, sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages. 

18mo. or 18^. — Octo-decimo, eighteen leaves or thirty-six pages. . 

S. Arithmetical and Commercial Signs, 

£. — (Latin Uhrd). A pound sterling, 
lb. — (Latin libra.) A pound weight. 
9, Scruple. ) 

3, Dram. > Apothecaries' weight. . 
S , Ounce. ) 

Remark. These signs are all modifications of the flgurs 3, a scruple being 
the (fttni part of a dram, a dram consisting of thrtt scruples, and an ounce being 
composed of a certain number of drams. 

$— Dollars; as, $12. 

Remark. Various explanations are given of the origin of this mark. One is, 
that It is an imitation of the sooU and piUars on Spanish coins j another, that it is 
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• modiflouionof the AgimS, denottaf a « jto» oT tliM " (Ifht tulM), a Bpulih 
coiB of the valiM ofa dollar. 

/ Shillings; as, 4/^ Read, 4s., 6d. 

•f Plus or add i as, 4 + 2. 

— Minus, less, or take away ; M, 4 —3. 

X MttltipUedby; as,4x2. 

^ Divided by; as, 4-r 2. 

ss Equal to ; as, 4 + 2 s 6. 

:: : Signs in proportion ; as,6: 12::2:4. Bead, 6 it to 12 at 2 it <o 4. 
V Root of; as, V^^ 

RSVABK. This sign was originally intended for the totter r.tlM initial of tke 
Latin wort rmdix^ meaning rMC 

^Degrees 

'Minutes; ^as,93S17',5 

" Seconds ; 






6* Akranomicai Signs. 

UONS OF TSH FLAHSn, JETO. 

er O The Bon. O Full Moon. fi VSs't*.* 

Mifi'cv-nr. <[ BCoon in its last qoartSB. 7^ JA'pMfC 

9 Vrnvs. (f MUf . h GKf vn- 

«r The Earth. 9 Ci'rt^.* 9 •r t 0'r»-n«s. 

# New Moon. $ FftPlys.* ^ •r 1^ N«p't«Ofw 

> Moon in its flist quarter. JA'nft.* :|c A fixed star. 

Explanation. Different accounts are giyen of the origin and meaning 
of some of the above symbols, which astronomers use to denote the hearenly 
bodies; but the meaning of the following signs, Ot #« > i O* <I » ^(c, is so ob- 
vious that any explanation of them would be superfluous. 

This sign, 0, is said to represent a brazen shield, or buckler, which, on 
account of its dazsling brilliancy, was naturally selected as an appropriate 
emblem of the sun. 

Besides the moon, the only planets of which the ancients had any knowl- 
edge were Mercury, Yenus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : they were igno- 
rant of the true nature of the earth. AU the remaining planets have been 
discovered, and their symbols invented, within the present century, with the 
single exception of Uranus, which was discovered in the year 1781. The 

• These and leveral other small planets which are not included in the list, are 
called tuUraidt, They are now commonly denoted by a circle encloeing a nmnber 
indicating the eider of tiieir discovery; thus, Vesta would be designated in this 
rt 0. 
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planetary signs may, therefore, be divided into two classes, tlie ancient and 
the modem, which will be treated of in this order. 

On comparing the five signs, $, 9, ^f , '3|, fj* '^'^ tee that three of them, 
namely, (Mercury), 9 (Venus), and d* (Mars), are each composed, in 
part, of a circle. Upon this circle a face was fonnerly drawn to repre- 
sent the god or goddess whose name the planet bore.* 

Mercury was the god of eloquence, commerce, travel- 
lers, and robbers : he was also the messenger of the gods, 
and of Jupiter in particular. In his symbol, the curved 
line above his head ($) represents the jpet'^s&s, or 
winged cap which he wore.f 

Mars was the god of rude and savage warfare, and his 
symbol (cf ) represents the head, helmet, and crest of an 
ancient warrior.^ 

The sign % (an older form of which is ^ ) is a rude 
representation of an eagle, a bird sacred to- Jupiter, and 
represented by artists as standing with extended wings 
beside his throne. The longer line stands for the beak, 
head, neck, body, and tail : the shorter for the wings 
and feet.} 

The sign h represents an ancient scythe or sickle, the 
peculiar and appropriate emblem of Saturn, the god of 
time. 

The ancients erroneously supposed the earth 
to be in the centre of the universe, and the 
. Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Marsj Jupiter, 
and Saturn, to revolve vertically around it, at 
diffierent distances, in the order here given. 
Mercury and Venus,)] being behw the sun, or 
between it and the earth, were called inferior 
planets, and this was indicated by a cross placed 
ta the bottom of their respective signs. Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, being above, or beyond the 

* Compare the sign for the son, <£). The teacher will notice that the 
representation of a /ac0 gave rise to^e term aspect used by astrologers in 
describing the simation of one plauet in respect to another. 

t Some writers suppose that this sign is intended to represent the e«i-. 
da'cei^B (k^-da'shys), or wand, of Mercury — a staff with two serpents 
twined about it, and with wings at its extremity. 

X Bailly and others suppose that this symbol is borrowed from two 
of the ch!ef instruments of ancient warfare, the spear and the shield, 

^ It is thought by some that this sign is intended to represent a thun-. 
derbolt, the peculiar weapon of Jupiter. Others regard it as the letter 
Z, the initial of the word Zci;; (Zeus), his Greek name, with a stroke 
through it as a mark of abbreviation. 

B Venus was the goddess of love, of ideasure, and of female beauty. 

15 
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sun, were called superior planeU, which was indicated by the crest of the 
hehnety the eagle's wing, and the cross upon the scythe, which are all placed 
at the top of the signs.* 

The sign represents the earth and its equator ; the sign ®, the four 
quarters of the globe.f 



^ 




Ceres was the goddess who presided oyer grain, the har- 
vest, and agriculture in general. Her sign (^) represents a 
reaping-hook, or sickle. 

The sign 1^ represents a lance-head, as an 
emblem of Pallas, the goddess of wisdom, of 
the arts, and of scientific warfare. 

Juno was the consort of Jupiter, and the 
queen of heaven. Her sign ( C) represents a scep- 
tre crowned with a star, as an emblem of author- 
ity and power. 

The sign fi represents an altar with fire upon it, as an em- 
blem of Vesta, the goddess of domestic life, to whom the 
hettrth was sacred. Her mysteries were celebrated by virgins 
who kept a fire perpetually burning in her temple. 

The sign 1^, or H, with a planet suspended from the cross-bar, stands Ibr 
Eerschel, the discoverer of Uranus. To explain the meaning of this sign 
({) and the reason of its application to Uranus, it is necessary to observe 
that the only metals known to the ancients were seven, namely, gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead, which were supposed to be mysteriously 
connected with the sun, moon, and planets, by whose symbols they were re- 
spectively represented, thus: 0(gold), a (silver), § (mercury), $ (copper), 
(f (iron), % (tin), h (lead). In the year 1741, the metal platinum was dis- 
tovered, and was soon after introduced into Europe under the name of 

By some, her sign (9) is thought to represent an antique minor, as her 
appropriate emblem. 

• The crosses attached to the signs ^, $, Of ^t ^^^ iSothingto do with 
the position of the corresponding planets, which were discovered long 
after this theoiy of the universe wss abandoned. 



t There is another sign for the earth ($) which is sometimes used 
in English and in American books. It is a representation of a glebe 
and cross, the common badge of Christian sovereigns. 
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*' white gold.** In its native state, it is almost always mixed with iron. 
When the planet Uranus was discovered in 1781, the German astronomers 
combined the symbol for the sun (0), representing gold, with a portion of 
the symbol for Mars ((f), representing iron, forming the character i to de- 
note both the new planet and the new metaL 
The sign ^ represents the trident of Nep- 
tnne, the god of the sea. The sign ^ (an L 
and Y united, with a planet suspended from 
the haii^stroke of the V) combines the initials of Le Venier, the disooyerer 
of Neptune. 

SION8 OF THB ZODIAa 
Sprins CT^'ri-«f, the Ram. Autumn C - ^''*^ *^« ^>"~- 



Spring CT^'r>-«f,tlieRam. Autumn C^ 

2JJ^f > a 7;a«'*w, the Bull. ,ig^ 3 m 

^ Cn ^ta^i-nl, the Twins. ^ C^ 



Sarfpi-d^ the Soorpion. 
St^-U-Uk'ri-iis, the Archer. 



Summer <P ^*'*f^' ^* ^^^' Winter < ^ Cap-ri^r'n^, the Goat. 

7~ \ a I^^, the Lion. " < ^ A-qu&'ri^, the Waterman. 

C «R F^r'^ff, the Virgin. ^ C X PWcif, the Fishes.' 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens within which the appaient 
motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater planets are confined. It con- 
tains twelve constellations, and is divided into twelve equal parts called 
ngns, which anciently corresponded with the constellations. These signs 
are indicated, in almanacs and other astronomical works, by certain symbols 
or characters which have reference either to the figure or the name of the 
corresponding constellations. 



Thus, the symbol ()p (Aries) represents the twisted 
horns of a ram. 

The symbol y {Taurus) represents the head and 
horns of a bull. 






The symbol n (Gemini) is intended to indicate the twins Castor and 
Pollux, the ancient statues of whom consisted of two pieces of wood, joined 
together by two cross-pieces. 

The symbol ^(Cancer) represents the claws of a crab. 



The symbol Cl (Leo) is a corruption of the Greek 
letter Lambda, A (anciently written in this form, tA)» 
the initial of the word A£(av (le'6n), a lion. Some, 
however, regard it <as the representation of a lion's 
taiL 

The symbol flj) (Virgo) is a corruption of the three first letters of the Greek 
word 'usagdivosy (pflr'tb^nds,) a virgin, the vi (p) being originally written in 
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Ibis tonokf O^f and then Airther eoimpted into % to iriiicb another stroke 
mm ad^jd as an abbreviation of the letters ap, (ar.) 






The symbol ^ {Libra) (sometimes foond in this forxn, 
«A») represents the upper part of a balance* and the 
scales suspended from it. 



The symbol V\ {Scorpio) (found also in this iarm, 
1S\f) represents the tail of a scorpion, which is com- 
posed of several little round joints. At first it was 
written in this manner, oo or OO ( and the latter 
form was subsequently corrupted into 111, the last 
line being curved a little, to represent the sting. 



The symbol ^ {Sapittariua) represents an arrow just leaTini^ 
the bow, a small piece of which is seen at the bottom of the 
eharacter. • 

The symbol ld> {Capricormut) is an abbreviation of the Greek woord rfdy^ 
(tragos), a goat, and represents the two first letters. 



The symbol ^ {Apuaiwi) xqxresents the 
rippling of water. 



The symbol K {Pi^eei) represents two fishes tied tc^gethcr 
withatttix^ 
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VUI. Words and Phrases fi-om Foreign Languages. 



!• Latin. 



Z f»r-ti-5'rT (f8r-8h9-5'n), ford stranger 



3L p9S-tS-rH}'rT} fi-om a pooterior reason f 

fiom the ^putto the cause, 
JH ptl-d'n, fiom a prior reason f firom the 

cause to the ^jffieL 
Ab i-uI'^tj-S (9-]iIth'9-d), fi-om the begins 

nmg. 
Hd cfp-t&n'dvm vi&rgys, to eaptiiMU the 

populace, 
^d-dSn'df, things to be added. 
Ad In-f j-ni'tyni, to it\finity ; without end. 
Ad llb'i-tum, at pleasure. 
Ad nftu'sf-ttm, to loathing. 
Ad vMQ'r^in, according to the vabu, 
AMj-fia, otherwise, 
Al'i-bl, elsewhere, 
AI'ni9 ma't^r, fostoring mothtr. 
An'gli-c6, in English, 
An'i-mfiB, mind, feeling, 
A'qU9 f Sr'tjs, nitric add, 
Ar'bi>tfr <Sl-e-|^-tj-&'r9m, a judge in mat' 

terstf taste. 
Xr-gy-mdn'tam &d hSm'i-nSra, on argu- 

mont to the man or individuaL 

Wn^. f I'd?, in good faith, 

OiC'^'th^ aciI-bSii'dl, a r^« for writ- 
ing, 
Caet'f-rls ^r'i-bSs, other things being 

equal, 
Ca'pj-Cls, you may take, 
CiL'syB bSlMl, a cause ef war, 
CSr-uy-cd'pi-e, a horn <(f plenty, 
C8r-rj-|e]|'d», things to be corrected. 
Cm Wialfor whose advantage ? iff what use 
Cttm prlT-i-l8'gi-5, with privUege, 
Car-rtn't? tiU'vmS* w*tA a running pen, 
Cyr-ilc'y4iini, a career f a 



Da't^ things givm er grantedf fiiettf 

partieuiars, 
Diffte't8,niyaA 

16* 



DS g3s'ti-b&8 nSn Cat dlB-py-tSLii'dviii, 
there is no disputing about tastes. 

De ju'r?, by law, 

DS mSr'ty-It nil nl'sl bS'num, say noth- 
ing <{f the dead but what is good, 

De n5'v5, anew, 

DS prp-f So'dis, out qf the depths, 

D9'8 V9-ien't9, Ood willing, 

Da'synt caet'^-rv, (A0 rMt or* itNiiittii^. 

Dl'^9 I'ne, day ^ icrat*. 

DYc'tym, a mere aM«rt>oii. 

DIr'igS, I take the lead, 

Dl8-jec't9 mem'br^, Mattered rematiw. 

DtHm'^-fls p^r-ed'ne, tAe characters or 
persons represented in a drama, 

Dy-i%n'tf plsi^'l-td, during pleasure, 

Dy-x&n't? vl't», d«nn^ {(^e. 

fic'c? b5'in5, deAoU the man, 

(i-mer'i-t&s, exempted fiom further duty. 

fin's? pe'tjt pla^'i-dsLm sfib llb-^r-ta't? 
qul-e't?m, by his sword he seeks peace 
under liberty, 

&r'g5, thertfore, 

j^r-rsl'ty, mistakes in printing, 

fix c^-the'dr^, fiom the chair ; authorita- 
tively, 

J^x-cSI'si-Sr, higher, 

fix ni'hi-l5 ni'bjl fit, nothing produces 
nothing, 

fix 9f-fi''ci-5 (9f-fl8h'?-9), offidattyi by 
virtue ^ office. 

fix pSLr't?, yrom a party ; one-sided, 

fix p5st f aic'tS, q/%er tAe ybcC 

fix'?-fint 5m'nS9, all go ouL 

fix'jt, ike goes out. 

r 

Rle slm'i-lS, a eoicn<e»7are or exact copy, 
Fe'15 d? 8fi, a st^-murderer i a suicide, 
Fl'ftt let it be done ; a decree. 
Fl'njs, the end, 

^e'ni-us 15'cl, the genius ^f Vkt place. 
Oit'tj8^ for notkmg ( Jl^ 
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Hi'bf-fa ettr'pvt, yM «My km§ ike beig t 

— a writ agamst faU» wipriMmvMiil. 
mc ii'c^ here Uea. 

Xg'iijfl f&t'v-at, wiU-wUk-^-wiep. 
Ig-O^ri'mys, a Uoekhead. 
Im-iNri-mft'tyr, <«£ it ^« friMUtL 
Im-prx'mja, in tike Jfr«t place. 
Im-prBinp'tv»^-Aaiu(; o»tib« afwrefih» 

In Cfl's?, in dem^ ; in reality. 

In 9Z-t£o'B6, in on ext e nded mamur. 

In 9X-tr8']ni«, tn extreme etrcumetaMcea f 

at the point qf death. 
In llm'i-ne,oi» the tkreehold', oiiheeateeL 
In mS'di-tts i«9, into the midet tf thiMfe. 
In p6s'89, in foseible existence. 
In piO'prHtp?r-85'ii9, in per«im. * 
In ttii'tv qoS, in the former etate. 
In tO'tS, loAtfUy, entirely. 
In tiftn'ti-tfi» m <A« passaged 
In-8t&n't^r, uutont/y. 
In-t^r-reg'sym, on tnteroai ftetwem t»« 

reigna. 
IP's? dlx'it, iU kimee^ said »o$ a mere 

aeeertiott. 
Ip<al8'B}-m9 vSr'b^ tt« ««ry wonb. 
If/sd f ftc'tS, by the veryfaet. 
I'tf m, also ; on orticfo in a catalogue or 

ouounL 

Jft'rf di-vl'n5, by divine righL 

La'Mr 5m'ni-9 vXB'cjt, labor overeomea 
aU thinge. 

D&P'bvib Yin'gaa, a eUp of tke tongue, 

li&u; De'5, praiee to Ood. 

JAt-§-nJtlf men qf learning. 

Ls'cuim te'n^nf, holding the tifiee} a dep- 
uty; aaubatitute. 

L&s'trym, a period qffive years. 

Lu'sys n^-tu'rs, a /reaJfc <i^ nature, 

Mllg'n> JSMr'tf, 7%0 Great Charter, 
MSi'nB^f a ghost ; departed spirite. 
M&x'i-mum, tfte greatest. 
M^-mSn'tS mS'rl, remember deotA. 
M8m-9-r9-Ml'}-9» things worthy qf being 

remembered. 
Me'vm it ta'vm, mine ami thine. 
Mln'i-mfim, the UasL 
Mi-nfi'ti^ (m?.na'Bh9-«), ^ 9mU^ 



MM'i-cum, a smaU portion. 
lii-tkb'i-lB dic'ty, vondorfel to be 
If&'dvia 5p-9-nn'dI, mode qf open 
MU'tvm In jOx'vft, muich in UttU, 



M« pliUi &Ftr», « 
N&afnf vS'l^nf , 
N51'l9 prts'^-qnl, to te wniiTitttn^ to piw. 

ceed f — dJecewtiwitance ^aeicit. 
NSn G&n'pga mSn'tja, not sound qfmund, 

(Vnys piv-MLn'dl, eke burden qfprot^, 
&rt pr5 nd'bis, pray for us. 
&T^ xv-t&n'd5, with a full, round voice, 
O'ti-ilm c&m dlg-ni-ta't^ (5'sh^iim), lei- 
sure with dignity. 

nb'y-l&m, nenrtsftment. 

RLs'sim, every where. 

Pa'tf r f»-mn'Hl8, father qf a famSty. 

Blx V9-bl8'ci;m, peace be with you. 

F^n-d&i't^ Ix'tf, while the suit is pending, 

Pgr dl'^m, by the day. 

P«r &ii'n(jim, by the year. 

Per f tts et ne'f»8, tAnm^A r^At and wrong. 

Per se, by itself. 

P^tt"ti-5 prin-clp'i-i (p9-tl8h'^), a beg- 
ging qf the question. 

PSa'o^ cfim-i-ta'tys, the power qftkq cow». 
ty ,' an ormetf Aody. 

Post mdr't^in, qfler death, 

Prl'm» fa'ci-€ (-sh^-C), at the fbrst view. 

PirS a'ris St ffi'cts, /or our aitare ani 
hearths. 

V^Wv^V^mifA, for the puJMc good, 

Pr6 €t c5n, for and against. 

Pro f ar'm^, for form's sake. 

Pr6 bftc vX'c?, /or tftie time. 

Pl:V-vl'?&> it bang provided} a eondUiomt 
a stipulation. 

PQ'ni-C9 fi'dSf , Punic^ or bad, faith, 

Ouftn'tym sfif 'fi-cYt, a ei^^Ment fifanf% 
aiU tmns'ty-llt sils'ti-BSt, he whq brougkb^ 

us over sustains us. 
Quld'n&nc, toAat now ? a nemsmqnger. 
auld prd qud, what for toikat; on estBtMH 

ient. 
duSn'dfmii, Aavtn|r fteen formerly. 
QuS'tfi, ashore^ a p r o portion, 

Bft'rfk &'▼!«, A f«re Wnf; afrodi^. 
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l($-diic'tj-5 ttd yb-sttrfdvin (r^iXk'Bh^}, 

a redtumg a posUion. to an abgurdity. 
E£q>ui-ai'c»t to pa'c?, may he rest i» peace. 

Bcx'r? f a'cHUr (f a'sb^-tts), cause it to be 

kMvUfakindiifwrU. 
Bf-c3n'dvin ilr'tf ra, according to arL 
BjS-ri-a'tim, m due order, 
By-mWi-9. Bi-mllfj-buB cv-xttn'tyr, like if 

cured by like, 
Wne dl'f, toithovt day. 
M'n^ qui iiSn, wtkout which not ;^ an Wr 

dispensable condiUon, 
6ii&v'i-t$r In md'ds, f^r'ti-t^r In t9, gm- 

tle in manner^bold in execution, 
fS&b rS'f 9, under the rose ; secreUy, 
&!k'l i^n'^-tlB, of its own kindf peculiar. 
SQ'vra cul'qu?, to each his own. 
Sum'mvm bS'nvni, tike chitf good. 

T€ DS'vm, a Jbjfiim tf praise. 

TSm'pv-r^ my-On'tyr, the times are changed. 



T«r'r» f Yr'm?, firm land, 

Ter'r^ In-c«g'ni-^, an unknown land. 

t^I-tj-ma'tym, the last offer. 

O'n^ vd'c^, with one voice / unanimouriy, 

O'ti-le d&l'cl, the ustful with the e 



Vfi'd? ms'cvm^ go with me. 

Vfi'nl — vi'dl — vx'cl, leajfu—lsaw^j 

conquered. 
Vf r-ba'tira it llt-^-rS'tim, word Jbr word 

and letter for Utter. [t» enough. 

Ver'bym sttt 8a-pj-«n'tl, a wsrd to the wise 
Vl it ftr'mis, by main force. * 
yV9,bywayqf. 

YVe^ ver's*, the reverse. [ertness. 

Vl8 in-«r'tj-aB (jn-gr'sh^), the fores ofin- 
Vi'vf vd'c?, by the living voice ; by word 

qf mouth. 
V»x p5p>4l, v»x Dfi'l, the voice qf the 

people, the voice qf Ood. 



3« Modem Languages. 

J», Man Iff tha words ami pkmses are firom the French f and many nf them, iaoe a 
partiaay .OngUdted promadation. — Mbreviation, It., naUan. 

Beaux esprits (b5z ^preO» mm lef mt. 
Belles-lettres (bSl-iet'tr), poliu Uteratmre. 
Bijou (be-zhd') a jewel. 
Billet-doux (bI|'lM6'), « 'we letter. 
Bizarre (bC-zilr')* loAtawicaZ ; JbntasticaL 
Bizarrerie (b«-z%r-r60> whimsicainess» 
Bonhomie (b5-nfi-mfi')> good-natured 

simpUeity. 
Bon jour (bSn zhdrO* good dayf good 

Bon mot (b9n m^), a wUtieism. 

Bon soir (bSn BiKtit),good evening. 

Bon ton (bSn-t5ng), fashion., 

Bon Tivant (bSn vft-vSlng'), a goodUoor. 

Bouquet (bd'ka or b&-ka'), a nosegay. 

Boudoir (b6<dw9r0i « smaK^eateroMk. 

B|toebure.(bfB!-sharO» apampUsL. 

Cabriolet (k&b-rv-^-l&O, « siMhAorMidbniM. 
Canaille (k»-naF), c*e ifre^e qf the people. 
Cap-»-pifi% /«wm Aetulie /«*, 
Carte blanche (k&rt Uiuuh), 



A It (& Mk), after thomaoMar. 

& Ul mSde, according to the fiuMon. 

Aide-deH»wp (Sd'^Jc&wng), 

toajgeikeral, 
ilm-9-tear', a lov^ qf an art or science. 
Amende honorable (ft-mlind 6-n&-nL'bI), 

an apology ; rqtairation. 
Attach^ 0^t-&-flha')) « p^reon attached to a 
', legation. 
Apropos (&p-r^p5), to the purpose i by the 

byi opportuneiy. 
Att fait (S fa), Od^i experts 



AU revoir (8 r?-TWifir'),^eo<-fty;>brew«a, 
Au't6 da fe (fa) [Portuguese], aaaetqf 
faith I — the burning of a heretic 

Badinage (bifc-d9-ni&zh')i pHeasmt^ryi fri- 

Bftg-«-tSlle', a trifie. 

Bfjai]( mpjp4f (bjl mttudi, the fv^d^imitlo. 
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Qhip^-Sn', a kind pfkood w cap. 
Chateau (»hit-«'), « e^untrfseoL 
Chef (l*flBttvra (■h»-dftvr'), a matterpieee. 
Chevaux de friee (8h«v-5 d? firta')i « in«c« 

^wood Ht with spikes. 
^M^n.niSr', a rag-pidtsr. 
aeeiDiM (eh«-chfr^i»'n9 or sXe-^rt'nf ) 

[It.],«firirf«. 
Ci-devant (■»-d^v8LngO» /•»i««<f' 
Clique (kl«k), a p«rCy. 
CSmine 11 faut (f»), « U *kould be. 
C5n 9-mft'r9 [It.], «««* '•»« »»• «««'«'««*»^« 
ConnoisMur (kSn-niMttr' er kSn-nia- 

sUr'), a er^^. 
asn'^ (Wn'j?), I«i»« ^ absence. 
C«n-t6ur', eutUne ef a figure. 
Conversazione (k5n-V9r-sat-z9-«'n%) 

[It.], a meeting ef eompanjf. 
Corpi (k6r), a hodg ^ men or troops. 
Cortege (k»r-tazh'), a train ef atUndmOs. 
C6u-leUr' d^ rS^e, rose-eolor. 
Coup d'«Ut (k6 dJi'Vk'), a stroke ef state 

poUey. 
Coup de grace (k6 df gru'), the mercff- 

stroke. 
Coup de main (kft d? m&ngO> a sudden 



E-clat (9-kttO, « otriking <^tet ? applamse. 
El*ve (i-lftvO, « J»«l««. 
Elite (a-I«tO, «*« chosen or best part. 
Embonpoint ()lng'l)6ng-pwang'), goU 

condition. 
Emeute (a-muf), «« uproar i a rioL. 
Enoore (&ng-k5r'), again. 
En maase (&ng-mll8'), m a bodf or mass. 
Ennui (SLn-wfi')* wearisomeness j lassitada. 
En passant (Ung pls-aiLngO, in passing. 
En route Qkn% ttV), on the way. 
Entrte (iLng'tr&Of outrance ; privilege ef 

enhranu. 
Entre nous (Ung'ts nd'). between oursdvea, 
Entrepdt (llng'tr?-p8'). « varekousef et 



Coup d'cBil (kft dalOi « j'Iom^ ^tke eye. 

Coup de Boleil (kft d^ sft-ial')* a sunrstroke. 

. Coute que coute (kftt k? kftt), cost wkat it 



Debris (d£-br8'), fragments, nObisk. 
D«but (da-bd'), first appearance. 
Denouement (df-nft'mllngO, the diseoverf 

ef apXoL 
Dernier ressort (d«m-yiir' r»t-s8r'), Oe 

liwtrworC. 
De trop (d9 trft')* <•« smcA. 
Devoir (d5v-w»r0i <<«<y« 
Dieu et mon droit (d«''d £ mftng drw&), 

Qod and my right. 
Dolce far niente (dftl'cht filr n^-in'tv) 

[It], deUgh^ leisure. 
Double<entendre (dft'bl4Ln-t3Ui'dr), an ex- 

pression that fluiy be understood in two 

^^glfrent waifs. 
Douceur (dft-sUrO, a bribe. 

Eau-de-vie («^9-Te')> **miter ef Mf^^^ 

EdairdisemeBt (p-kUi'siHiiSBg')i on »- 



Esprit de corps (^s-prS' d? k5r'), tke spiAt 
^tke company to which one belongs. 

F4-^ade', the front. 

Faux pas (fiJ pa'), a false step. 

Fdte champgtre (fat shaim-p&tr'), a mrol 

fesUvel. 
Feu de joie (fit d? zhwa')* « bonfire. 
Feuilleton (tai'yf-tftng'), a smaU leafi-^ 

a supplement to a newspaper s—a Ude. 
Fille de charobre (fel d? shSLm'br), a 

dkamfrer-matd. 
Ft-nil'l? [It.], CAe eUee ; tiks lastpAece. 
Frl-feUr', a hair-dresser. 



G]Lr?on (gUr-flSnOi a ftoy, or a 
Gens d'armes (zhun dllrro')i 
GoAt (gft), taste ; i n cli na t ion. 



Hauteur (hft-tttr'), haughtinees. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense (ft-nS' swt kS 

m&l e p&ns) [Old Fr.], evil to iUw mfte 

evil thinks. 
Hors de combat (({r/ d? kSng-blLO>itoe in a 

Insouciance (ttn-a6-a8-tt]ii')i ind^g^rmeef 



Je ne sais quo! (zhf n^ sa kwlL')> •'' ^fc<M« 

itot wAot. ^ 

Jet d*eau (zhft ds'), a fountain that throw* 

up water. 
Jeu d'esprit (zhA d^pre')i « wttticirai- 
Jeu de mots (zhd df mft'), a ploy «imm 

wordei a pun. [mean, 

Jutto mOiea (ihdit m«.U'tt)» liU gMm 
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liaiMD (le-^-zSng'), a bond of imira ; on Restaurateur (res-tA-ry-tSr'), Ikt fte^n* tf 

amaiory vUrigue, an eating-kouse. 

Liqueur (le<kUrO> a cordial, B^Burn^ (rez'v-ma'}, a summary. 

Litterateur (le-ta-i%-tUr'), a Utnwj mm. Beveille (r^-val' or r^-val'ya), CAe mom" 

ing drum beat, 

Maltre d'hdtel (matr d&-tei'}, a kotd-keep- Role (r5l), a part or character in a play. 

or i also a steward. Roue (rd-a'), a diss^ated person. 

Mai d^NTopofl (miU &p-r^p3'), vneuitably*, Ruse de guerre (rdz de g4r0, a otratagom 

tnopportuno, ^ vntr. 

Mauvaise bonte (mft-vaz' tof), falte [ferenee. 

**«««• * Sang-froid (sang-frwi'), coolness, indtf. 

Mtiange (ma-lanzhOi a nnztitre. Sans (sang or ganz)^ vitheut. 

Mftl^e (ma-la'), a riot ; a confiieU Bans cer^monie (siing 8a-ra-m9-ne}, witt. 

Modiste (ino-desf), a miUiner. out ceremony. 

Monsieur (mSs-yUr'), sir $ Mr. Sans culottes (siJLng-ky-lStO, ragamuffins. 

Morceau (mSr-sS'), a marseL Sauve qui pent (s5v k« pU), let Mm savo 

himself who can. 

Naif (n9.-ef ), simpU ; artUsa. Savant (sii-ving'), a ZMni«2 fmm. 

Na3fvet6 (na-^v-ta'), arUessnesa. Bbirri (sbe're) [It. J, police officers. 

N'importe (ning-portO, no matter. * Sobriquet (sSb-rS-ka'), a nickname. 

Norn de guerre (nSm d? g4r'), ) an as- Soi-dUant (Bwa'd«-ziLng'), self-styUd. 

Nom de iilume (n5m de plum'), \ sumed Soirte (swfll-ra'), an evening party, 

««««• Sotto voce (sBt'UJ vd'ch») [It.], in a sqfi 

/Nonchalance (D)te-«li9l-IiLnsO> md^Bfbrence. or low voice. 

Souvenir (s&v-nfir'), a remembrmuer.' 
On dit (8n-4S'), '< tk^nsay,^ afiymg f«. 

* port. Tableau (l&b-lo'), a picture, a representa- 

Outr6 (6'trS), extravagant} strange. tion. [hoteL 

Table d'hdte (m'bl d5t0» jwft^ie ftfMc o/a 

Par excellence (par Sk-sa-lanaOf ^ «wy Tapis (tap's), a emrpsL — " On tbiB Upis," 

cf eminence} prethninently, under eonsideration. 

TBXtem (pkx-tkr*), a flower garden. T8te-4-tate (tat-»-tatO, /ocs to foes f a 

Parvenu (par-v^-n^O* <>** igtstart. prioats interview. 

Patois (pat-waO, a rustic or provincial t^^ Tiers-^tat (tfi-ir'za-ta')i <*« <*t><l t***^ f 

aleet. the Commons of France. 

Penchant (pan-sMng'), indination ; bias. T8n, the prevailing fashion. 

Pensez & moi (pan-sa' za mw&), think tf Toumure (tdr-nftr'), tSuxpe ; persofneX ap- 

me, pearanee. 

Perdu (p§r-dikO« toH ; given up. Tout ensemble (t&t' Sng-sam'bl), the whole 

Petlt-maltre (pSt'te-ma'tr), a fop { a eez- taken together. [tragedian, 

comb. Tragedienne (txa-zha-d9-4Sn')> a female 
Physique (ft^zSkOf pkyncal eenstitution. 

Plateau (plttrtd'), an devoted plamf table^ Valet de chambre (va'l? d? shttmbr'), a 

land. footman ; a waiting servant. 

Porte-monnaie(pSrt-ni9n-naO>a/a<p«rM. Vaudeville (vSdrvel')* a comedy inters 

Prl'm^ dSn'n^ [It], a flrst-raU female spersed with songs. 

. singer. Vls-4rvi8 (v6z'f-v60» Am to Jaeo} a per- 

Pro^ge ((Nr8-tf-9sh&')» o pfrsan under the son opposite, 

protection of another. Vive le roi (vSv 1^ rwa'), long Uvo tka 

[the alert king, 

Otti Vive (kS tSv'), vho goes there J on Voil4 (vwt-la') see there! 

Vraisemblance (vra-cAm-bl^Uis')* ^ 

Ragoftt (ra-|6')> ^ htghly-seasoned duA. to trutk ; probability^ 
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IX. The Ten Commandments. 

EXOD. XX. S-t7. 

L Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

n. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any like< 
ness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : Thou shalt not bow 
.down thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, viating the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my 
commandments. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work : bulTthe seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy mud-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it 

V. Honor thy &ther and thy mother ; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

VL Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Vm. Thou shalt not steal 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covei 
thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 



The Sum of the Ten Commandments. 

Matt. XXIL 85-40. 

Then one of them which teas a latDt/er, asked him a question, 
tempting him^ and saying, 

Master, which is the great commandment in the law 9 

Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God wUh aU 
ihy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

This is the first and great commandment. And the second is Uk4 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

On these two commandments hang aU the law and (he prophets, 
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The Beatitudes. 

Matt. V. 1—12. 

9nti Bttins tfre ntnltttutiess, fie Inent tqi fnto a tnountatn ; 
antv tDfjen t)e toad 0et» j^td tifdctpto came unto fjtm : 

9nti i^t openeti fito moutfi, anb taujQ^t tfjem, saging, 

33le09eti ate tfie poor in »fixit: for tj^etrd to t|^e fetngtvom of 
fieaben* 

33le90eti ate ti^eg ti^at motttn : fat ti^eg 0|^an be comfottetv. 

3Ble0j$et> ate t^e nteeft : fot tfjeg gjall inherit tfje eattfj. 

33lej$set> ate tjeg tofjicfj lio Sunget ant) tjit^t aftet tigf)te0u»* 
ne0${ : fot tfies sfiaa ie 0lletv. 

38le00eti ate t|^e metdful : fot tfies sfjaH obtain ntetcg. 

38le00eti ate t^ie pnte in fieatt : fot ii^t^ isfjall ssee ®oti* 

33le00et)i ate tije peace^maketis ; fot tijes ^jb^ll be calleti t^t 
diilliten of (5otv. 

38Ie00et)i ate t|^es fofjo ate petisecuteti fot tisj^teou^nees' eafte : 
fot i\)tix» i» tf)e kingtiom of j^eaben. 

iSIesssseti ate ge, biijen men s^all tebile s^n, anti ptxattviU gon, 
antv sjball 0as an mannet of ebil against sou fatoelg fot mg sake : 

3&ejoice» antu be exceetiing glatu ; fot gteat i${ gout teluatti in 
l^eaben ; fot 00 petisecutetn tj^eg tfje ptopljetd Infjic^ tiete befote 
sou. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Matt. VL 9^1X 

my name ; mu ^myclafn eofne; idy te^c^ ue aane 
on eatm aa U ^ in neat/&n, ^-L^cve tcd €ncd e^ay 
ouz t/cu^ ozeac/; a^ ^zacve ud ouz ^tedAa^i^ed, ad 
toe ^ftywe ^nenv ma^ Ited^uidd ayacnd^ ud, &tnci 

euu; j^z €mne td me MnyciOTn,, ana ^de ^tuet^ 
a/nci me awty, ^t eve%. Q^men, 
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PB0YERB8. 

A liar is daring towards God, and a coward towards man. 

A glutton lives to eat, a wise man eats to live. 

Dost thou love life P Then waste not time, for time is the stuff that 
life is made ot 

Honesty is the best policy ; but he who acts upon that principle is 
not an honest man. He only is honest who does that which is light 
because it is right, and not from motives of policy. 

He who says what he likes, shall hear what he does not like. 

If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 

If every one would mend one, all the world wotdd be mended. 

It is good to begin well, but better to end well. 

Promises may get friends, but it is peHbrmance that keeps them. 

To confess that you have changed your mind is to confess yourself 
wiser to-day than yesterday. 

The best throw with the dice is to throw them away. 

Where there is a will there b a way. 

CRUELTT TO ANIMALS. 
I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense^ 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
For they are aU, — the meanest things that are, — 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them alL -» Cowper, 

EPIGRAM. — Dum vteimust vivanuu. 
" Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day; 
« Live while you Uve," the sacred preacher cries. 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my views let both united be : 
I live in pleasure when I live to thee. — Doddridge. 

THE END. 
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